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On That Next Fire , 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have been top on the totem SR 
pole since 1925. Many pumps 20 years old are iti 
still in active service. Designed right—built right, es 
THERE IS NOTHING LIKE AN INDIAN. Two models 
to choose from—both meet Underwriters’ Labéra- 
tories specifications. Remember the namé and 
remember the quality— and always buy {NDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. 






































No. 90 INDIAN wv 
Sliding Pump Type > cae NS ie 
that are “‘worth Yj 
their weight in Lf, 
gold” 


No. 80 INDIAN 
Lever Type é 
Pump & Handle ¢ 
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Virginia, home of presidents, has re- 
cently celebrated the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of Jamestown. The first 
permanent English colony in America, 
Jamestown was also the birthplace of 
America’s forest products industry. 
Some of the first exports were products 
of the forest. 


Heavily wooded when the colonists ar- 
rived, the Old Dominion is still a “for- 
ested” state. Over 16,000,000 acres, 63 
percent of the total area, is in forest 
cover. 


Forests contribute heavily to Virginia’s 
economy: Forest industries pay one out 
of five wage dollars, operate two out 
of five industrial establishments. For- 
ests also play an important role in Vir- 
ginia’s tourist industry, rated the state’s 
sixth most valuable industry. 


And, in addition to direct economic 
contributions, Virginia forests contrib- 
ute enormous watershed values. Water 
is given first consideration when for- 


est management plans are formulated 
for State and National Forests. Also, 
an intense forest watershed program is 
underway on privately owned forest 


property. 


The Virginia Division of Forestry is 
perhaps most proud of the forestry 
work being done in the primary and 
secondary schools. Through this pro- 
gram the future forest landowners are 
imbued with the desire to perpetuate 
Virginia’s leading role in forestry. 


Virginians have come a long way in 
forest fire prevention . . . having to- 
day the best fire record in the South. 
This was one of the first states to create 
a forest pest investigation program and 
the forest management service provided 
by the Division of Forestry is outstand- 
ing in the Nation. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION & DE- 
VELOPMENT—contribution to this series 
does not necessarily constitute endorse- 
ment of Southern Glo products. 
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The 58th Annual Meeting 


SaLtt LAKE Ciry, UTAH and the 
Wasatch Mountains provided a 
unique setting for the 58th annual 
meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
ean Foresters. Held September 
28-October 2 in the Hotel Utah and 
the auditorium of the hotel’s Motor 
Lodge, the meeting drew a total of 
742 registrants. Of this number 610 
were members and guests, 132 were 
ladies. 

Three days and evenings of for- 
mal meetings, September 29-Octo- 
ber 1, ineluded a general session, 
the Society Affairs session, and 
nine technical Division meetings. 
On September 28 the SAF Council 
held an all-day session, the edi- 
torial board of the JouRNAL and 
the Association of Consulting For- 
esters held evening meetings. 


The General Session 


George V. Hjort was chairman 
of the general session, held the 
morning of September 29, which 
launched the meeting on its theme 
of ‘‘Multiple-Use Forestry in the 
Changing West.’’ After words of 
welcome from President George A. 
Garratt, Gus Bachman of the Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
brought geetings from his city and 
region and expressed appreciation 
of the work of foresters as vital 
in Western economy. The morn- 
ing’s subjects and speakers were: 
‘Management Planning for Fu- 
ture Multiple-Use Forestry on 
Western National Forests,’’ by 
Donald E. Clark, U. S. Forest 
Service; ‘‘Our National Parks in 
the Dynamie Challenge of Outdoor 
Recreation,’?’ Lemuel A. Garrison, 
National Park Service; and ‘‘Our 
Citizens Among Our Trees,’’ Fred 





J. Sandoz, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company. 


Society Affairs 


The annual business session of 
the Society, conducted by Presi- 
dent Garratt, included reports of 
officers, staff, and committees and 
an open discussion of policy issues 
moderated by W. D. Hagenstein. 
All reports and discussions are 
published in the Society Affairs 
section of this issue of the Jour- 
NAL. 


Division Meetings 


Nine subject Divisions held tech- 
nical sessions as follows: The Divi- 
sion of Education, the Division of 
Forest Products, and the Division 
of Watershed Management con- 
ducted evening meetings on Sep- 
tember 29. The Division of Forest 
Management held an all-day ses- 
sion on September 30, with the 
Division of Forest Economics and 
Policy, the Division of Forest Ree- 
reation, and the Division of Forest- 
Wildlife Management meeting in 
the evening. The Division of Silvi- 
culture and the Division of Range 
Management each held all-day ses- 
sions on October 1. All business 
conducted at Division meetings is 
reported in Society Affairs in this 
issue; technical papers presented 
will be published in the Proceed- 
ings of the 58th annual meeting. 


Social Events and Awards 


The principal scheduled social 
event of the meeting was the an- 
nual Society banquet held on the 
evening of October 1 and attended 
by a total of 576 persons. Vice 


President Henry J. Malsberger 
served as toastmaster; Dr. W. C. 
Cottam rendered the invocation. 
President Garratt presented the 
Sir William Schlich medal to B. 
Frank Heintzleman and an award 
for Achievement in Research to 
Nicholas T. Mirov (see following 
pages). The address of the evening 
was delivered by Dr. Tom Gill, 
executive director of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Founda- 
tion and a Fellow of the Society. 

Numerous alumni groups held 
get-togethers throughout the period 
of the meeting and the ladies par- 
ticipated in a special program of 
events. 


Field Trip 


Thursday, October 2, was de- 
voted to an all-day field trip to the 
Davis County Experimental Wa- 
tershed where watershed activities 
of the U. S. Forest Service were in- 
spected and explained and a dem- 
onstration was given of Forest 
Service aerial fire fighting tactics. 
Over 400 men were in attendance 
and an interesting program, excel- 
lent weather, autumn scenery in 
the Wasatch Mountains, and ecare- 
ful planning combined to make a 
memorable day. 


Appreciation 


To Floyd Iverson and Reed W. 
3ailey, general co-chairmen of the 
58th annual meeting, their com- 
mittee workers, and the many oth- 
ers who contributed go the thanks 
of all in attendance and the com- 
mendations of the Society as a 
whole for a job well done. 











Society of American Foresters Presents 
Two Awards at Annual Meeting 


In 1954 a friend of forestry and of 
the Society of Foresters 
performed a very generous act. This 
friend, who desires to remain anony- 
mous, made a donation of $10,000 to 
the Society for the purpose of estab- 
lishing awards “in recognition of out- 


American 


standing achievement in basie or ap- 
plied research in any branch of the 
biological provided the re- 
search contributes, either directly or 
indirectly, to the advancement of for- 
estry.” The recipients are selected by 


sciences, 


the Council. 

Four awards have been made to date: 
to Leo A. Isaae of Portland, Oregon, 
for research leading to improved silvi- 
cultural practices in the Douglas-fir re- 
gion; to Philip C. Wakelev of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, for experimental work 
on planting and genetical improvement 
of the southern pines; to Harold J. 
Lutz of New Haven, Connecticut, for 
outstanding contributions to our knowl- 
edge of forest ecology; and to C. Sy- 
rach Larsen of Denmark for valuable 
additions to the science of forest ge- 
netics. 

The Council of the Society has again 
selected an eminent American forester 
for achievement 

As before, the 
award is in two parts: 


to receive the award 
in biological research. 
an engraved 
plaque in the shape of an enlargement 
of our SAF emblem, and a 


honorarium. 


financial 


It is now my pleasant duty to pre- 
sent the recipient. He is our fellow 
Member, Nicholas T. Mirov of the 
California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station. 





Presentation of an Award to 
Nicholas Tiho Mirov 
for Achievement in Research 
by George A. Garratt, President 
Society of American Foresters 


at Salt Lake City, Utah 
October 1, 1958 


Creative scientist, distinguished au- 
thor; and genial forester, Dr. Mirov 
has been selected in recognition of his 
valuable fundamental research in the 
physiology of forest trees. 

Born on January 11, 1893 in Ir- 
kutsk, Russia, he was graduated in 
1916 from the Institute of Forestry at 
Saint Petersburg and served in the 
Imperial Navy until the revolution. 
There followed a period of four years 
when he was in charge of a wood dis- 
tillation plant in Harbin, China. He 
then to the United States, be- 
coming an American citizen in 1928. 
The University of California granted 
him the Master of Science degree in 
1931 and the Ph.D. in 
plant physiology in 1936. 

Starting his professional career in 
this country at the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, he into 
private industry for a brief period 
and then to the California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, where he 
has worked for nearly 25 years. 

His outstanding project 
has been an investigation of the chem- 
istry of the oleoresins of eighty spe- 
cies of pine, a study completed two 


Wholly apart from the 


came 


forestry in 


moved 


research 


years 


ago. 
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scientific value of this work in itself, 
it will also serve as a foundation for 
additional research in genetics, ento- 
mology, pathology, and taxonomy. Dif- 
ferences in turpentine composition, he 
showed, explain the differences in the 
susceptibility of different pines to 
beetle attack and may explain the 
variations in their vulnerability to di- 
sease. 

One of the first government forest- 
ers to obtain grants-in-aid from foun- 
dations, he received financial support 
from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and is currently studying 
the biology of flowering pine trees 
under a grant from Resources for the 
Future, Ine. 

Dr. Mirov has been a consistent con- 
tributor to the JouRNAL oF ForEstRY 
for almost 30 years, his first article in 
that magazine having been published 
in 1929. He has also published ex- 
tensively in other technical and scien- 
tific periodicials. 

Last May he received the Distin- 
guished Award of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, presented 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

It is now my honor to present him 
with the Society of American For- 
esters award. 

Dr. Mirov, in behalf of the Society 
and of the anonymous donor 


for research 


Service 


whose 


generosity makes this award possible, 
I present you with this plaque and 
this check in recognition of your out- 
standing achievement in biological re- 
search leading to the advancement of 
forestry. 





SAF President George A. Garratt presents (Left) the Sir William Schlich Memorial Medal to B. Frank Heintzle 
man and (Right) an Award for Achievement in Research to Nicholas Tiho Mirov. 
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Sir William Schlich, sometime in- 
spector-general of forests for India, 
late professor of forestry at Oxford 
University, and author of the monu- 
mental 5-volume Manual of Forestry, 
was perhaps the most influential for- 
ester in the English-speaking world 
during the latter part of the past cen- 
tury. 

Following his death in 1925, friends 
and colleagues around the globe sub- 
scribed funds for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a memorial to commemor- 
ate his great forestry. 
American foresters contributed to the 
fund, of which the Empire Forestry 
Association was named custodian. 
1929 proceeds from 


services to 


Beginning in 
the fund were rotated annually to the 
nations that had contributed to it. 
The first award was made to the Unit- 
ed States in 1932. The Society of 
American Foresters was designated as 
its custodian, and the Council of the 
Society used the proceeds to pay for 
the design and easting of a bronze 
medal. Named the Sir William Sehlich 
Memorial Medal, it is bestowed peri- 
odically by the Council in the name 
of the Society in recognition of out- 
standing achievement in the advance- 
ment of forestry. 

President Franklin D. 
was the first recipient of the medal, 
presented to him in 1935 as an ex- 


Roosevelt 


pression of appreciation by the for- 
estry profession for his contributions 
to the 
sources, 

Gifford Pinchot, founder and _ first 
president of the Society, received it in 
1940. Since then the medal has been 
conferred biennially to the following 
eminent foresters: 

Henry S. Graves in 1944, 

William B. Greeley in 1946. 

Herman H. Chapman in 1948. 

Ralph S. Hosmer in 1950 

Elwood Wilson (posthumously) 
in 1952. 

Tom Gill in 1954. 

Samuel T. Dana in 1956. 

It is now my great pleasure and 
honor to make the tenth presentation 
of this medal. The recipient is a dis- 
forester, an ad- 


conservation of natural re- 


tinguished American 





Presentation of the 
Sir William Schlich Memorial 
Medal to B. Frank Heintzleman 
by George A. Garratt, President 
Society of American Foresters 


at Salt Lake City, Utah 
October 1, 1958 


ministrator of outstanding competence, 
and a publie servant whose devotion 
to the national welfare during a long 
and honorable career has been in the 
highest tradition of our profession. 
He is B. Frank Heintzleman, former 
regional forester and governor of 
Alaska. 

Born in Fayetteville, Pennsylvania, 
on December 3, 1888, he grew up in 
the beautiful South Mountains of 
Franklin County. He attended the old 
Pennsylvania State Forestry Academy 
at Mont Alto. receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Forestry in 1907, then 
went to Yale where he obtained the 
Master of Forestry degree in 1910. 

That same vear he entered the U.S. 
Forest Service as a forest assistant in 
Oregon. Promoted to the position of 
forest examiner in 1913, he was made 
deputy supervisor of the old Cascade 
(now the Willamette) National Forest 
in 1914, subsequently becoming super- 
visor. 

Transferred to Ketchikan, Alaska in 
1918, where he handled timber ap- 
praisals and logging engineering on 
National Forest. he be- 
came district forester in 
charge of timber sales in 1922, with 
headquarters at Juneau. 

In 1934 he was called to Washing- 
ton, D.C. to serve as a public repre- 
sentative in cooperative forestry work 
with the timber industry in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. He 
stayed with the NRA through 1936, 
including one year as deputy adminis- 
trator in charge of the Lumber Divi- 


the Tongass 
assistant 


sion. 

Returning to Alaska, he was ap- 
pointed regional forester in 1937. He 
was territorial director of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps from its inception 
until 1939. From 1937 to 1941 he was 
chairman of the Alaska Planning 
Council. 
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During World War II, Mr. Heint- 
zleman was director of the Alaska 
spruce log program which produced 
85 million board feet of quality wood. 
The famous British Mosquito bomber 
was made possible by this program, 
which was given a “superior service 
award” by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for outstanding accomplishment 
under difficult conditions and a eriti- 
cal shortage of for aircraft 
construction. 


spruce 


One of the nation’s foremost author- 
ities on the enormous timber resources 
of Alaska, he negotiated the first con- 
tract of 1.5 billion eubie feet of pulp- 
in 1948. As a result, Alaska’s 
first pulp mill began operations in 
1954. A $52 million plant, it repre- 
sented the territcry’s first major in- 


wood 


dustrialization based on the forest re- 
source. Under plans developed by Mr. 
four or five additional 
large mills can be supported in _per- 
petuity. 

On April 10, 1953 Mr. Heintzleman 
became governor of the territory, fol- 
lowing nomination by President Eis- 
enhower and unanimous approval by 
the Senate. He served until his resig- 
nation in 1957, after having spent 46 
years in public service. But even in 
private life he continues his dedicated 
labors for Alaska and for the eeono- 


Heintzleman, 


mic and social development of this 
last American frontier. 

In summing up the career of this 
Fellow of the Society whom we honor 
tonight, I point to his long years of 
singleminded devotion to the publie 
service, his intense loyalty to the for- 
estry profession, and his friendly per- 
sonality that has endeared him not 
and business 
people, but to Americans of all walks 
of life from cabinet secretaries to sour- 
His more than a 
story of success; it is an inspiration 


alone to professional 


doughs. career is 
to foresters everywhere. 
Mr. Heintzleman, in behalf of the 
Society of American Foresters, I have 
the honor to present you with the Sir 
William Schlich Memorial Medal for 
distinguished service to forestry. 








Widening Horizons’ 


No ong, I believe, could have lis- 
tened to the talks of these past days 
without a quickened realization 
that in multiple use we have been 
dealing with something that does 
promise to endure. The subject 
matter of multiple use may not all 
be new—some of us recognize in 
it many old friends—but what is 
new is the heightened emphasis on 
forestry’s broader functions, and 
the implications that are bound to 
follow. 

One of the most significant 
things about this emphasis lies in 
the broadening of forestry’s hori- 
zons and of the forester’s own 
horizons. It lies in an increased 
awareness on his part—and I hope 
on the part of the public—of all 
that forestry can do for human 
good, the potentialities that beck- 
on us beyond the sphere of forest 
products alone. It is a concept that 
should restore to us something of 
the forester’s heritage we may have 
largely overlooked: the concept of 
the forester as the land manager, 
especially of the wild lands, in ad- 
dition to his being the man whose 
work has to do with the growth 
and protection and harvesting of 
trees. He does that, surely, but be- 
yond that he, more than any other 
man, should have the competence 
and the responsibility for advane- 
ing the integrated use of all the 
natural resources. 

And this may not be coming a 
day to soon, for as resources dim- 
inish and populations soar, we can 
ill afford not to integrate and har- 
monize every possible human use 
in a world where each year 35 mil- 
lion more people are asking for 
food and shelter. 

So I certainly would not want 
to seem to belittle the productive 
role of forests or the importance 
of wood. After all, you can’t af- 
ford to belittle something that 


‘Address given at the banquet, annual 
meeting, SAF, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Oet. 2, 1958. 
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gives the world fuel, food, fibers, 
chemical derivatives, and an end- 
less number of structural materi- 
als. You may remember that once, 
over at the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, they tried to take a census 
of wood uses. Finally, when they 
reached a count of 4,500 different 
uses and no end in sight, they gave 
it up. No, the forest as a wood fac- 
tory has a secure place in the na- 
tion’s economy. 

But to that we need to add, I 
think, something more of the Ger- 
man forestry ideal, an ideal that 
never forgot that forests are not 
only producers of the world’s most 
versatile material, but also protee- 
tors of soil, water sources, wildlife, 
and places of recreation beyond 
the blare of juke-boxes. 

This emphasis that we have been 
gviving to those added values is 
something we have long needed for 
a more complete appreciation of 
what forestry and land manage- 
ment mean to the whole economic 
structure. And here too, let’s not 
confine ourselves to the economy 
that has to do with lumber, ply- 
wood, and pulp, but the economy 
that springs from a permanently 
protected agriculture, from irriga- 
tion systems made a little safer 
through the stabilization of up- 
land soils. 
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Tom Gill 


Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


Maybe an important value of the 
multiple-use concept is that its im- 
plications do go beyond the eco- 
nomic. Aldo Leopold used to say 
that one weakness of a conserva- 
tion system based on economic mo- 
tives is that most members of the 
land community have no economic 
value. But that’s a long way from 
saying that they have no values in 
terms of human living. 

Much of my own work for the 
past 20 years has been concerned 
with what could be described more 
accurately as human values rather 
than the more easily measured and 
readily defended economic values. 
A large part of that work has been 
among peoples where the protec- 
tive functions of the forests are 
clear, for in many of those lands 
it has not been the forest products 
that are so important as the part 
trees play against erosion and des- 
sication and crop failure. 

Actually, in some regions, if not 
a stick of timber were ever har- 
vested, forests would still be in- 
dispensable to human habitation. 
Those of you who know Mexico 
City may remember the broken, ir- 
reeular pavements, the undulating 
streets, and the oceasional building 
leaning at an angle. And you may 
have been told that the city itself 
is sinking at a rate of about 10 
inches every year. 

The reason is that the inhabi- 
tants of the Valley of Mexico seem 
to have committed as many eco- 
logical crimes as their northern 
neighbor. They’ve cut down the 
forests on the hillsides above the 
city, they’ve overgrazed the grass- 
lands, and they’ve tried to raise 
crops on slopes fit only for forests. 
Meanwhile, Mexico City rests on a 
semi-liquid mass which is_ being 
robbed of its liquid content by 
countless pumps and by the inabil- 
ity of deforested and overgrazed 
land to restore the water. The re- 
sult is eracked buildings, broken 
pipes and watermains, sewers un- 
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able to function, and intermittent 
floods. The value of trees just as 
trees on many of Mexico’s parched 
and eroded hillsides would be hard 
to overestimate. 

But the value of trees just as 
trees has yet to win universal ac- 
ceptance. Half-way across the world 
from Mexico is a steep forested hill- 
side in Japan. There, about ten 
years ago, a wide strip had been 
cleareut from the bottom of the 
valley to the very ridgetop. Noth- 
ing was left on that strip but 
stumps. As the years went by, erit- 
ies began pointing out that this 
strip, bare of all tree life, was just 
as stable as the forested areas on 
both sides. There was a little more 
erosion, perhaps, but the soil, even 
though filled with rain to satura- 
tion, showed no tendency to creep. 
So here, apparently, was a concrete 
refutation of the need for trees as 
soil stabilizers, even in a country 
where the soil is notoriously un- 
stable. Then, seven years after the 
cutting, the ground again was 
soaked with one of Japan’s torren- 
tial rains, and suddenly the whole 
strip slid down into the valley, 
while the adjacent forested areas 
held firm. You’ve already guessed 
what happened The roots of the 
cut trees had been holding the soil 
in place during those seven years. 
When these roots finally disinte- 
grated, down came the landslide, 
and nature once again had demon- 
strated the effect of forest influ- 
ences, 

American Foresters Abroad 

Forest influences probably make 
themselves more acutely felt in 
places where human life is less se- 
where the 
brink of starvation through long 
misuse of trees and land. And it’s 
about what American foresters are 
doing out there in some of those 
remote outposts I should like to 
talk a little tonight. For it’s there 
too that we find another instance 
of the widening of forestry’s hori- 
zons, a widening undreamed of 20 
or even 10 years ago. It’s a geo- 
graphie widening in this case, for 
it has to do with the expanding 
role of American foresters on the 
world scene. 


cure, one is closer to 








From its very beginning, for- 
estry in the United States has al- 
ways had a battle of one kind or 
another on its hands. That’s one 
of its supreme charms. So it may 
be only appropriate that, so far 
as our participation on the world 
stage is concerned, forestry has re; 
ceived its greatest impetus from 
war. 

As far back as the war with Spain, 
American foresters first found 
their chance to bring our methods 
and techniques to foreign lands. 
When our army occupied the Phil- 
ippines, they found there a mori- 
bund forestry office established by 
the Spanish. It did very little more 


than collect fees for timber cut- 
ting, and it probably would have 
died a quiet death were it not 


for a young captain in the Amer- 
ican Army named George Patrick 
Ahern. 

Ahern had learned forestry by 
ear, through association with Gif- 
ford Pinchot, and like most Trish- 
men, he couldn’t resist obstacles. 
For he immediately tried to make 
something out of this Spanish for- 
estry office, and in 1900 he was 
placed in charge. There followed a 
housecleaning in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. On the technical 
side, Ahern’s silviculture may have 
been a little wobbly, but there was 
no denying that he brought some- 
thing new to Philippine forestry. 
He brought a complete honesty of 
administration and an unbeatable 
will to get things done. Then later 
a staff of technical foresters came 
out from the States, and still later 
a corps of American-trained Fili- 
pinos was built up, until forestry 
in the Philippines has become an 
integral part of government activ- 
ity, molded largely on the form 
given it by those early Americans. 
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And this influence has never been 
lost, for the Filipinos have turned 
for their type of training and 
method of administration to the 
United States in much the same 
way as Japan had turned to Ger- 
many, and Mexico in the early days 
had turned to France. 

But actually it was not until the 
Second World War that American 
influence reached international ma- 
turity. You may remember that 
toward the last days of the war an 
international Food and Agrieul- 
ture Organization—called for short 
FAO — was created. Its purpose 
was a truly magnificent one, noth- 
ing less than to raise the levels of 
nutrition and the standards of liv- 
ing for the world’s peoples. And 
into this organization, somewhat 
late to arrive and somewhat uncer- 
tain of its weleome, came a divi- 
sion of forestry and forest prod- 
ucts. 

There was very little precedent 
or guide for FAO, so an interim 
commission was called together to 
draw up a blueprint for the kind 
of work it should undertake. It 
was on the forestry panel of this 
commission that Americans began 
to make international history. 

The panel consisted of represen- 
tatives from nine countries. China 
and Russia were there; England 
sent over one of its leading educa- 
tors. Lyle Watts, then chief U.S. 
forester, devoted much of his time 
in helping guide the work. E. I. 
Kotok was one its most active coun- 
selors. Walter Lowdermilk sat with 
us, contributing of: his vast back- 
eround of experience, especially in 
the Far East. And last, but far 
from least, Henry Solon Graves 
was the panel chairman. 

I think it is fair to say that 
Americans gave more to this work 
than any other nation. And look- 
ing back, I believe this panel 
marked one of forestry’s proudest 
moments, for nationalism was for- 
gotten. No one was trying to ad- 
vance the forest fortunes of Eng- 
land or the United States or Rus- 
sia. The sole objective, the one im- 
pelling idea, was to make forestry 
render its greatest services to man 
in a war-torn world. Incidentally, 
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the report of this panel has been 
called the Magna Carta of forest- 
ry. If you happen to read it, you 
will find that ample recognition 
has been given the multiple-use 
concept. 

Later, when FAO became estab- 
lished in the United Nations, 
American foresters were asked to 
occupy positions of importance, 
both on the permanent staff and 
on committees, and they have con- 
tinued to help shape the thinking 
of FAO, which has now grown in 
size and importance until it occu- 
pies a great building in Rome and 
has regional offices throughout the 
world. 

It was war too that gave Ameri- 
eans the chance to make one of 
their most memorable eentributions 
to forestry in foreign lands. That 
was in Japan. After the Japanese 
surrender, General MacArthur 
ereated what was probably the 
most humane occupation history 
has ever known. It was thanks to 
him that Japan escaped starvation, 
and it was thanks to his staff that 
early steps were taken to patch up 
the badly shattered forest economy 
and modernize their forestry law. 

To two members of our Society 
oes the chief credit for this: Ar- 
thur R. Spillers and H. B. Don- 


ceived the idea of a Department of 
Natural Resources for the occupa- 
tion, and it was Colonel Donald- 
son who, as chief of the depart- 
ment’s Branch of Forestry, put 
into effect a system that could well 
serve as a model for administering 
forestry in foreign countries. 

Faced with an almost hopeless 
forest situation, Donaldson ar- 
ranged for a number of techni- 
cians to come out from the United 
States to study and report on dif- 
ferent phases of Japanese forest 
problems. He would bring in one 
specialist to study reforestation ; 
another, forest taxation; a third, 
watershed management; and so on. 
These men were officially known 
under the somewhat grandiloquent 
title of ‘‘visiting expert.’’ They 
may have been the ones who in- 
spired the cynical definition of an 
expert as a man with a briefcase 
a long, long way from home. 

But it was these experts who, 
through their reports, built up a 
body of technical information that 
served as a basis for forest policy 
and made the Japanese forestry 
law possible. Today we have more 
usable data on forest conditions 
in Japan than on many a Euro- 
pean country, simply because of 
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son’s stable of Americans with a 
briefcase. 

Even further than that, Ameri- 
cans gave a new orientation to for- 
estry in Japan. For in days before 
the war her foresters had followed 
somewhat too literally the thought 
and practice of Germany, and 
there was more than superficial 
truth in the saying that Japanese 
foresters had imported everything 
from Germany except the climate. 
What they needed was a greater 
degree of flexibility to fit local con- 
ditions, and it was precisely this 
flexibility that the Americans in- 
troduced. 

History does have a way of re- 
peating itself. The debt that we 
Americans owe to German forestry 
is even greater than Japan’s, and 
we, like the Japanese, had to learn 
to modify our practices to suit our 
own local conditions. And in some 
ways, the waning influence of Ger- 
man forestry in Japan is paral- 
leled by the ebbing tide of influ- 
ence once held by the British for- 
esters in the Orient. Their with- 
drawal from their former colonies 
has created a professional vacuum. 
How this vacuum will someday be 
filled or what the eventual loss to 
forestry may be, no one can say. 

But one ean say this: No nation 
ever gave firmer support to for- 
estry in lands under their care 
than did the British. They built 
up a skilled and dedicated group 
that is the envy of nations. British 
foresters were trained and condi- 
tioned for work overseas. They 
had a vision and a technical com- 
petence and an integrity that will 
always command the admiration of 
our profession. Often they worked 
under incredible difficulties, yet 
the monuments they have left in 
terms of sound silviculture and 
painstaking research in India, Cey- 
lon, Malaya, and elsewhere, will 
long endure. But with the transi- 
tion of the British Empire into 
the British Commonwealth, it was 
inevitable that much of the admin- 
istration — forestry included — 
would be taken over by nationals. 
And with the creation of American 
technical assistance, it was equally 
inevitable that some of these coun- 
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tries would seek help from the 
United States. 


Technical Assistance 


These technical assistance pro- 
grams have been major factors in 
spreading the influence of Ameri- 
ean foresters throughout the world. 
No one knows exactly how many 
of our foresters are employed to- 
day in foreign fields. We do know 
that between 50 and 60 members 
of our own Society are working 
overseas, and that another score or 
more have had foreign experience. 
One index of the interest of for- 
eign countries in American for- 
estry lies in the fact that today 
there are over 500 subscribers to 
our JOURNAL. There are subscrip- 
tions from almost any country you 
care to name: Iceland, the Argen- 
tine, South Africa. The two great- 
est subscribers are Japan, with 60 
subscriptions, and Russia, with 36. 

Another gauge of foreign inter- 
est is the rising demand for Amer- 
ican foresters to work beyond our 
borders, and the problem becomes 
increasingly one of finding men to 
answer those calls. So on the plus 
side of the international picture 
we have a sustained demand for 
American foresters, we have a fed- 
eral Forest Service alert to the 
need for recruiting competent men, 
and within the Society itself we 
have a very capable Committee on 
International Relations, and in 
Henry Clepper we are fortunate in 
having one who, himself, is taking 
an active part in world forestry. 
And even beyond all this, we have 
the scientific know-how and the 
backing of American dollars. 

But the one thing we do not 
have is a policy. We still do not 
have a declared purpose, a set of 
guiding principles, or even a sense 
of awareness of our own forestry 
objectives in foreign lands. There 
can be no doubt that the help we 
have given in the past would have 
been more intelligent and more far- 
reaching had it been implemented 
by a forestry policy agreed upon 
by all federal agencies that had to 
do with the administration of for- 
est lands abroad. Maybe that’s too 
much to hope for, especially in 


view of our somewhat muddled sit- 
uation here at home, where, for ex- 
ample, over 20 separate federal 
agencies still administer programs 
affecting our land and water re- 
sources. 

This lack of policy and of unifi- 
cation is far from being an aca- 
demic matter. For one thing, it 
makes the dollars we spend—and 
we spend plenty—less effective. It 
makes foreign nations a little wary 
of us when they see American for- 
esters at variance with one an- 
other, simply because they are em- 
ployed by different agencies with 
different points of view. 

One of our troubles is that the 
federal agency which could do 
more than any other for foreign 
forestry is not oriented toward re- 
source management. That agency 
is the International Cooperation 
Administration of the State De- 
partment, better known as ICA. 
ICA was created to help other na- 
tions attain to higher living stand- 
ards—as worthy a purpose as one 
can conceive. And to that end ICA 
spent in 1957 over 114 billion dol- 
lars. The help they give is extend- 
ed in two ways: first, they provide 
nations with material things need- 
ed for their development, such as 
jeeps, farm machinery, factories; 
second, they help them with our 
scientific know-how. This know-how 
is made available by lending them 
our technicians, engineers, agron- 
omists, specialists of various kinds. 
And in all too few eases, foresters. 

Today ICA employs between 
800 and 900 technicians in foreign 
fields, and of these about 25 are 
foresters. The foresters who are 
working for ICA have had to carry 
on as isolated units, unsupported 
by central policy or direction. 
What these foresters are able to 
accomplish depends largely on the 
support they receive from their lo- 
eal mission chiefs. If the mission 
chief has no interest in forestry, if 
his background does not happen to 
include it, and the country itself 
happens not to ask for it, then that 
particular country is very likely to 
get little or no attention to their 
forest values, even though these 
values may form a major part of 
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the nation’s economy, even though 
their potentialities may exceed 
those of all other resources. There 
are foresters in ICA doing magni- 
ficent jobs, but this has been due 
to their own individual initiative 
or to the demand of the local peo- 
ple, not to any overall policy. 

This failure to include forestry 
among the major functions is eas- 
ily understandable. ICA grew out 
of a number of parent organiza- 
tions, none of which had much to 
do with long-range management of 
resources. What they sought was 
methods of rapid development. 
helping nations industrialize, pro- 
duce. And the policy-makers were 
never thinking in terms of inte- 
grated resource use. 

So you will search a long time 
among the organizational charts of 
ICA before you find forestry. And 
when you do find it, you may need 
a few of your favorite tranquili- 
zers. For far down, in a so-called 
Agricultural Specialists Division, 
your eye will pass over minor 
branches of cereals and fibers, of 
fats and oils, and others. And 
finally you will come upon a 
Branch of Special Commodities, 
clinging almost to the very bottom 
of the chart. This includes seafood, 
legumes, vegetables, tobacco, bev- 
erages—and forestry. 

At about this time it is hard to 
escape the feeling that ICA falls 
a little short of complete appreci- 
ation as to what forestry is all 
about. For I often wonder by what 
process of thought forestry can be 
conceived of as a special commod- 
ity, parallel with broceoli and Bull 
Durham. But there it is, despite 
the fact that over 50 percent of the 
land that ICA is concerned with is 
forest land, and despite the fact 
that one of its major objectives is 
to improve agriculture—and in 
many regions you can’t and never 
will improve agriculture until the 
upland soils are stabilized by for- 
estry measures. 

Worse still, in helping some 
needy nation develop its wood re- 
sources, there would be nothing to 
prevent ICA’s actually subsidizing 
forest destruction, for ICA need 
have no concern for the condition 
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in which a forest area may be left 
after lumbering. 

This is not criticism for the sake 
of eriticism, but because it in- 
volves, I think, a large and impor- 
tant blind spot in our foreign work. 
For if ICA could be better orient- 
ed toward resource use, the billion 
and a half dollars it spends an- 
nually might make a much more 
permanent contribution to the 
world’s welfare. 

I know, of course, how hard it 
is to change things in a demo- 
eratic form of government. It takes 
time. I remember Colonel Greeley 
saying that for really rapid prog- 
ress in forest conservation, the 
ideal form of government is an ab- 
solute monarchy tempered by as- 
sassination. So we should not lose 
hope that soméday forestry will be 
recognized in ICA not as a com- 
modity but as a major form of 
land use. Until that happy day ar- 
rives, our profession must share its 
lowly place with prunes, peanuts, 
and Pepsi-Cola. 


Need for Foreign Policy 


Yet it should not be so very dif- 
ficult to enunciate an American 
forest policy that would define our 
basic attitude as a nation that ac- 
cepts — in principle, at least — the 
concept of conservation. There 
should be no reason why, when a 
country asks for help in develop- 
ing its resourees, we should not 
say, ‘‘We will help you with the 
best aid and advice our technicians 
can give and our equipment can 
provide, but as part of any devel- 
opment program there should be a 
program to protect and build up 
your resource base. For there can 
be no ultimate gain in exploitation 
at the expense of future produe- 
tivity.’’ I think tomorrow’s gen- 
erations in those countries might 
someday thank us for that. 

For most of us know how terri- 
bly easy it is to wreck a region, 
whether through overgrazing, or 
overcutting, or any other form of 
destructive use. And we know too, 
how heart-breakingly difficult and 
sometimes impossible it) is to re- 
store land to its former state. In 
many countries, the line between 


use and abuse is very tenous, and 
ecological blunders, however well 
intentioned, are not easily recti- 
fied. 

One such blunder, ever since the 
dawn of history, has been the at- 
tempt to introduce permanent agri- 
culture on forest soils, especially 
upon tropical forest soils. We do 
need more land for crops—this is 
a hungry world—and it is almost 
irresistible to point to the great 
tree-covered regions of the tropics 
and prove statistically that here is 
all the land we’ll ever need to raise 
enough food for everybody. 

One of the pleasant things about 
statisties is that if used carefully 
enough they can be made to bring 
aid and comfort to many a shaky 
thesis. And when you see those 
magnificent tropical rain forests 
—and they are the most luxuriant 
plant associations in the world, 
with scores of trees per acre, crowd- 
ing each other aside, fighting it 
out for sunlight —when you see 
them, you think that any soil that 
could support such growth must be 
of surpassing fertility. 

But actually much of this soil is 
not fertile at all. In many regions 
the fertility that sustains these 
creat forests lies not in the soil but 
in the vegetation. The soil is little 
more than a foothold for roots and 
a passageway for nutrients. The 
nutrients are kept in constant cir- 
culation by an almost instantane- 
ous decomposition of dead plants. 
That is where the fertility lies in 
this greatest wood factory on earth. 
It lies in the dead and decaying 
plants. Take them away, as you do 
when you clear the land for agri- 
culture, and you have left only a 
very sterile, inhospitable soil, a 
memorial to what someone has 
called ecological illiteracy. 

Men’s misuse of forest land has 
been going on sinee pre-history. 
And the long battle against ero- 
sion, dessication, and waning re- 
sources American foresters are 
now waging in many lands. Often 
an up-hill battle, fought against a 
phalanx of prejudice, poverty, and 
even of governments more inter- 
ested in their own perpetuation 
than in the welfare of their peo- 
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ple. It’s there, on conservation’s 
firing line, that American forest- 
ers are being met in ever-increas- 
ing numbers—in the Orient, in the 
tropics, in places that are only 
names to most of us. They’re try- 
ing to make life more secure, to 
make the good things of life more 
abundant, and one of their major 
tools is what we are calling multi- 
pleasure. 

The tale of what our foresters 
are doing routinely put there, as 
part of the day’s task, deserves a 
very special mention when the his- 
tory of American forestry is writ- 
ten. But even more dramatic are 
the stories of how they carried on 
in wartime. Those are tales that 
quicken the pulse and give you a 
new pride in our profession. 
There’s Hugh Curran, the Grand 
Old Man of tropical forestry, who, 
when the Japanese arrived in the 
Philippines, took a little group of 
Americans back into the hills and 
taught them how to hide and live 
and survive under jungle condi- 
tions. Today, at 83, Hugh Cur- 
ran, a Fellow of our Society, is 
still working in Venezuela, one of 
America’s true ambassadors who 
has everlastingly raised the pres- 
tige of Americans and American 
forestry among our Latin neigh- 
bors. 

And the tale of Arthur Fischer, 
another of our Fellows, who will 
never be forgotten wherever for- 
esters foregather to talk of their 
great ones. The story is told how, 
during the invasion of the Philip- 
pines, when we desperately needed 
cinchona seed to start our own 
source of quinine, Colonel Fischer. 
ill and emaciated, flew out with 90 
pounds of seed, dodging enemy 
pursuit planes, until at last he 
brought his precious cargo safely 
into Allied hands. 

And there’s the story of Paul 
Bedard, waging guerilla warfare 
behind the Japanese lines in China, 
eut off from Allied support, slug- 
ging it out, and at last receiving 
one of China’s highest honors from 
the hands of Chiang Kai-Shek. 

In a very practical sense, I think, 
the work of Americans overseas is 
still. another example of multiple 
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use, for it’s making the world 
more aware of forestry as an in- 
tegral part of human economy, and 
wherever it has a chance it is mak- 
ing for better accord between na- 
tions. 

I know what a very fragile hope 
the solidarity of nations may seem 
today, but it is too precious a hope 
to give up lightly, and in that 
hope many of us labored to get for- 
estry into the United Nations, for 
we felt that here something more 
than forestry was involved; it was 
the ability of nations to work to- 
gether in a world that may have 
to choose and choose quickly be- 
tween teamwork and disaster. It 
was in that hope the Pack Foun- 
dation spent much of its time and 
funds in foreign forestry, feeling 
that here the dollar does double 
service. And it is in that hope too 
we are striving to have forestry 
better established in the technical 
assistance programs of the State 
Department. 

For long after the bulldozers and 
jeeps and concrete dams and all 
the material things that we are 
ceiving to the nations are outmoded 
and forgotten, our most durable 
contribution may well lie in show- 
ing them better ways to make life 


securer and richer and more worth 
the living. Temporarily we can 
help these people with dollars, but 
in the long run we can help them 
much more with techniques and 
most of all with the vision of how 
man can live and prosper within 
his resource means. ; 

And a goodly part of that con- 
cept lies in the things we have 
been talking about for the past 
days—the concept of forests not as 
an end in themselves nor just as 
wood factories, valuable as that as- 
pect can be, but as the most im- 
portant single agency for the pro- 
tection of earth and water and the 
crops men live by. 

Gifford Pinchot often warned 
against making prophecies that 
may come due in your own life- 
time, for occasionally they had an 
undignified way of backfiring. But 
I should like to hazard a prophecy 
that two of the most potent fac- 
tors in the forestry movement of 
this generation are the growing 
emphasis on multiple use and 
America’s growing forestry lead- 
ership throughout the world. Both 
have in common this sense of wid- 
ening horizons, widening responsi- 
bilities, and usefulness. The ulti- 
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mate benefits may not end in the 
work itself, important as this may 
be, but in the implications. 

In multiple use the implications 
lie in increased awareness of how 
essential a part forestry plays in 
human living. It lies in the lesson 
of how man can and must live in 
harmony with his environment — 
and that would seem to be the ul- 
timate aim of all conservation. In 
world forestry the implication may 
not only be in bringing a new se- 
curity to peoples who have almost 
lost hope, but in cementing a lit- 
tle closer the sorely needed bonds 
between nations and peoples. 

Men have long agreed that the 
greatest of life’s satisfactions lies 
in the conviction of the worth- 
whileness of the work we do. Well, 
if that’s so—and I believe it is so» 
—then we who work in the realm 
of natural resources are fortunate, 
once we raise our eyes and foresee 
tomorrow’s far-off effects in terms 
of what we are doing today. For 
in the hands of the forester, the 
range and land manager, lies the 
fate of eternal and indispensable 
things—the good earth and all its 
varied harvests, and all they can 
do to make a better life for man. 
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Forestry Education and Research in Russia 


PERHAPS THE READER’S first ques- 
tion to an American recently re- 
turned from Russia is ‘‘Why did 
you go?’’; in my ease, from curios- 
ity over reports by others on edu- 
cation and research in Russia. Also, 
because no American educator in 
forestry had yet attempted to size 
up the programs in Russia. But, 
still more, because for years I have 
been haunted by that final pro- 
phetic paragraph in Volume 1 of 
‘Democracy in America,’’ written 
by Alexis de Tocqueville in 1835 :1 

‘‘There are at the present time 
two great nations in the world, 
which started from different points, 
but seem to tend towards the same 
end. TI allude to the Russians and 
the Americans. The Anglo- 
American relies upon personal in- 
terest to accomplish his ends and 
gives free scope to the unguided 
streneth and common sense of the 
people; the Russian centers all the 
authority of society in a_ single 
Their starting-point is 
different and their courses are not 


arm. 


the same; vet each of them seems 
marked out by the will of Heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the 
elobe.’’ 

Russia today gives one the im- 
pression of a country moving very 
rapidly. It is this very speed of 
movement that causes progress in 
some fields to outstrip that in oth- 
ers. Behind it all, of course, is pur- 
poseful direction, yet much must 
be due to the vagaries of cireum- 
stance and the human talent that 
is brought to bear on or develops 
in connection with the different ac- 
tivities of the people. 


Another feature that is evident 


*de Toequeville, Alexis. Democracy in 
America, Vol. 1, p. 434. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Ine., New York. 1946. 


to the western visitor is the strong 
urge for individual recognition. 
The present social and economic 
structure does not afford a wide 
choice of consumer goods or activ- 
ities by which an individual might 
gratify personal taste and thus 
achieve some personal distinction 
among his fellows. Official recogni- 
tion is given to those who excel in 
work accomplishment, sport, schol- 
arship, or in service to the Party. 
This recognition takes the form of 
public commendation, extra schol- 
arship stipends, promotions, con- 
ferment of decorations, special 
trips and excursions, and elevation 
to positions of power and prestige 
within factories, government, and 
universities. Achievements of merit 
are recognized in all levels of ac- 
tivity. Rewards are especially de- 
sired by the young people. The 
rapid growth in education, indus- 
try, and government affords oppor- 
tunities for early and rapid ad- 


vaneement. This tends to build 
faith in the government and eco- 
nomie system among youth. The 


intellectual, from student days, is 
given preferred treatment and, 
henee, a heavy stake in the social 
structure as it exists. 

Before continuing, the writer 
wishes to state his own limitations 
He spent but 25 
days in Russia during the summer 
of 1958. He entered as a tourist and 
depended on such contacts as he 
could establish through members of 
the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation, foresters of his own acquain- 
ance who had recently visited Rus- 
sia, and Intourist. His only pre- 
vious personal contact was with 
Academician Sukachev whom he 
had met in Dehra Dun in 1954 and 
in Oxford in 1957. He visited the 


for his subject. 
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Ministry of Education in Moscow, 
the Lenin Library in Moscow, the 
Forest Research Institutes in Len- 
ingrad and Kharkov, the Forest 
Institute of the Soviet Academy of 
near the For- 
estry Technical Academy and In- 
stitutes at Leningrad and Moscow, 
the Ranger School near Kharkov 
and the Agricultural College at 
Kiev. Throughout, he was depend- 
ent on Intourist interpreters and 
guides except for short trips to 


Sciences Moscow, 


stores, museums, and parks. 

None of the foresters he visited 
spoke English, though some could 
understand it when spoken slowly 
and several read Enelish. <A few 
spoke German, so some conversa- 
German 

Some 


tion earried on in 
without an 


places he hoped to visit he failed 


was 
interpreter. 


to make connections usually be- 
eause of lack of time or insufficient 
advanced He visited none 
of the Communist countries except 
Russia. 


notice. 


Russian Forestry 


The Soviet Union occupies about 
one-sixth the land area of the 
world, some 2,000,000.000 hectares 
(5,000,000,000 acres). Half of this 
land is forested of which some 700.- 
000,000 hectares considered 
commercial. Russia, therefore, has 
one-tenth of the world’s forest land 
perhaps 26 percent of the commer- 
cial forest land. A forest explora- 
tion completed in 1956 carried on 
by both aerial and ground work 
reveals a total standing timber vol- 
ume of 75,000,000,000 cubie meters 
giving an average of 107 cubic 
meters per hectare or about 17 
cords per acre. The annual growth 
is estimated at 800,000,000 cubic 
meters per year which is twice the 
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annual cut. Growth rate is said to 
have increased about 15 percent 
since 1924 due to applied forestry 
measures, largely regeneration of 
lands cut over to remove mature 
timber. Growth per hectare per year 
varies from 1.3 to 10.0 cubie meters 
and higher. Accessible forests are 
divided into three categories for 
management : 

1. Protection forests and shel- 
terbelts. Soil, water, and crop pro- 
tection are the major objectives. 
Timber cutting, if permitted at all, 
is incidental. 

2. Forests near large cities or 
other densely populated areas. On 
these, cutting is restricted mostly 
to dead trees. No more may be cut 
than grows annually. 

Together these two classes make 
up not more than 12 percent of 
total forest land. 

3. All other is commercial for- 
est land. On such forests cutting 
may be carried out at the discre- 
tion of the Ministry of Timber In- 
dustries with few, if any, restric- 
tions. Russia has sufficient un- 
touched forest land that she ap- 
parently need not be overly con- 
cerned about exploitive cutting 
practices. Moreover, much of the 
land reproduces naturally to de- 
sirable timber trees provided fire is 
excluded. Future stand composi- 
tion is, however, a concern of re- 
search men. Little attention, at 
present, appears to be given to 
thinning. Cleareutting at matur- 
ity is the rule on Class 3. Tempo- 
rary or portable logging camps 
apparently are used except in set- 
tled areas. 


The Educational Pattern 

The general plan is to provide 
every citizen with 10 years of gen- 
eral education. Those qualified for 
higher education can complete the 
program in 10 years and then must 
compete in general examinations 
for entry into higher education— 
universities, polytechnical — insti- 
tutes, and special technical insti- 
tutes such as those offering forestry 
training. Admission to higher edu- 





TABLE 1.—COLLEGES OF FORESTRY IN 
THE U.S.S.R. 





Appropriate number of 


College location students in residence 





Leningrad 3,500 
Moscow 3,500 
Archangel 3,000 
Sverdlovsk 3,000 
Krasnoyarsk 3,000 
Minsk 1,500 , 
Yoshkar-ola 1,200 





cation in any field is not affected 
by the student’s nationality, race, 
religion, sex, social origin, or prop- 
erty status. Every citizen from 16 
to 35 years of age has the right to 
higher education provided he can 
pass the highly selective entrance 
examinations.” 

Seven years of education are 
compulsory. It is planned to ex- 
tend this to 10 years by increasing 
the number of technical schools to 
develop more skilled workers, arti- 
sans, technicians, and foremen. Gen- 
eral supervision over higher educa- 
tion is the function of the Ministry 
of Higher Education. Technical 
education is supervised by a special 
branch of the Ministry headed by 
N. S. Taracheshnikov in Moscow. 
The writer visited Chief Tara- 
cheshnikov who stated that for- 
estry education in Russia is carried 
out in three major types of institu- 
tions of higher learning. The first 
is the forest technological institutes 
of which there are seven. These 
correspond roughly to the forestry 
colleges of the United States. They 
are variously referred to as acad- 
emies and technical or technologi- 
cal institutes. To simplify discus- 
sions for the American reader, 
these will henceforth be referred 
to as colleges. 

The second type is the forestry 
department or departments in a 
college of agriculture such as at 
Kiev. These correspond roughly to 
departments of forestry in agricul- 
tural colleges in the United States 
and will be referred to as forestry 
departments. 


*Chuvahin, Dmitri S., Ambassador of 
the U.S.S.R., Ottawa, Ontario. Growth 
of technical education in Russia takes 
enormous strides. Pulp and Paper Mag- 
azine of Canada, Vol. 59, No. 2, pp. 62- 
64. February 1958. 
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The third is the technical school 
for subprofessional personnel that 
gives instruction such as is given 
in the United States and Canadian 
ranger schools. These will, there- 
fore, be referred to as ranger 
schools, though it should be kept in 
mind that their programs may in- 
clude much not a part of instrue- 
tion in United States and Canadian 
ranger schools. 

All forestry colleges and depart- 
ments follow the same curriculums. 
These are determined by the Min- 
istry of Higher Education after 
due consideration and perhaps ini- 
tiation by committees of the facul- 
ties from the several colleges and 
departments. Change seems the or- 
der of the day in Russian curric- 
ulums, the same as in the United 
States. The current curriculums 
were revised two years ago. 

The forestry curriculums in com- 
mon with those of engineering, 
agriculture, and general university 
programs require five years for 
completion. A complete forestry 
technical institute or college offers 
six separate five-year curriculums. 
There are seven such colleges (Ta- 
ble 1). 


Not all have the full complement 
of six curriculums at present, but 
it is planned that eventually they 
will have. Each of these may have 
in addition students studying by 
correspondence. At Moscow, for 
example, 1,500 students are regis- 
tered in forestry curriculums by 
correspondence. Admission is on 
the same terms for students by cor- 
respondence as resident students, 
with a minor exception to be noted 
under subprofessional education. 

In addition to these forestry tech- 
nical institutes or colleges are the 
forestry programs at agricultural 
colleges. Forestry is offered in 
agricultural or other academies but 
none has the complete six curric- 
ulums. The Ukrainian Agricultural 
Academy at Kiev has three for- 
estry faculties or departments of- 
fering general forestry, logging, 
engineering, and wood technology 
and utilization. The student body 
numbers currently 1,050 in resi- 
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dence and 800 taking work by cor- 
respondence. Other forestry pro- 
grams are offered in agricultural 
institutes located at Voronezh, 
Lvov, Briansk, and Tashkent. 

The number of students in for- 
estry curriculums at agricultural 
colleges was not ascertained. The 
total number of students pursuing 
forestry curriculums is believed to 
be considerably in excess of 20,000, 
perhaps as many as 25,000. Still, 
the number of graduates annually 
is said to be insufficient to meet 
current needs. 


Organization Within the 
Individual College 

Each college is headed by a di- 
rector with three assistants—one 
for teaching, one for research, and 
one for general business manage- 
ment. The director has overall re- 
sponsibility for all operations and 
is particularly responsible for 
budget, increases in faculty, liaison 
with important officials in govern- 
ment and the timber industry and 
other duties affecting the overall 
welfare of the institute, its faculty, 
and students. 

The college will have up to six 
faculties, each responsible for one 
of the curriculums. The __ indi- 
vidual faculties are each headed 
by a dean who is responsible for 
general supervision of the work 
of the faculty and the curriculum. 
Each faculty has a certain number 
of chairs, ordinarily headed by a 
professor who has _ responsibility 
for work in a specific field, such as 
plant physiology. The chair may 
have several docents and assistants 
in addition to the professor. 


Curriculums 

The six basie curriculums, each 
of which is taught by a separate 
faculty, go considerably beyond 
those of forestry colleges in any 
other country to the _ writer’s 
knowledge. These are listed and 
explained below, together with the 
number of chairs in each at the 
Leningrad Academy. 

1. Curriculum in forest engi- 
neering (forest management) .— 


Nine chairs. This is the usual for- 
estry curriculum as known in west- 
ern Europe and America. It pre- 
pares men for work in afforesta- 
tion, reforestation, protection and 
care of forests, and forest manage- 
ment in general. Three optional 
programs may be offered under 
this curriculum — forest manage- 
ment, park and landscape forestry, 
and forest amelioration. The park 
forestry option is offered at Mos- 
cow and Leningrad and is said to 
be popular with pretty girls who 
prefer city life to life in the small 
community. A complete curriculum 
was formerly offered in landscape 
architecture at Leningrad, but this 
has now been reduced to an op- 
tional sequence in the forest man- 
agement curriculum. Forest amel- 
ioration pertains primarily to 
swamp drainage, shelterbelt plant- 
ing and eare, and soil improvement 
measures. About one-third of the 
forest lands of Russia are on poor- 
ly drained lands. 

2. Curriculum in engineering 
economics (forestry economics) — 
Six chairs. This subject covers 
broad economic questions such as 
the forest resources of Russia, their 
location, nature and ease of ex- 
ploitation ; merchandising of forest 
products ; the economies of the tim- 
ber industry as a guide to decision 
on operating possibilities and costs ; 
location of wood-processing and 
pulp and paper plants and like 
questions; and determination of 
norms for forest workers under 
field conditions of varying diffi- 
culty. 

3. Curriculum in mechanical 
work in the forest (logging and 
lumber manufacture).— Eight 
chairs. This program covers the 
mechanization of woods operations, 
particularly road building, logging, 
and timber floating; the organiza- 
tion of logging operations and the 
management of the operation; rail- 
road construction and operation; 
and sawmill operation. 

4. Curriculum in mechanization 
of woods and mill operations.—Six 
chairs. This program deals with 
machine building and design. It 
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covers the development of logging 
tractors, road building machinery 
for woods operations, sawmill ma- 
chinery and machinery for wood- 
processing plants including auto- 
mation. Instruction includes metal- 
lurgy, machine design, plant lay- 
out and installation, heat engines, 
ete. 

5. Physical use of wood (wood 
technology and utilization).—Six 
chairs. This covers the material in 





wood structure, timber physics and 
mechanics, mechanical wood pro- 
cessing, and use of wood as wood. 

6. Curriculum in chemical tech- 
nology of wood (wood chemistry). 
—KEight chairs. This covers wood 
distillation, wood hydrolysis. pulp 
and paper technology, and other 
chemical products of wood ineclud- 
ing naval stores. 

The programs of the first two 
curriculums would correspond to 
the work usually given in western 
European and American forestry 
schools. The fifth curriculum would 
also be covered, in part or in whole, 
by American schools. The third 
and sixth programs are offered in 
a few schools and the fourth in 
none. 

Graduates of the Russian schools 
may work for the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that has responsibility for 
land management as such but not 
for logging, or the Ministry of For- 
est Industries that covers timber 
exploitation and use. Pulp and pa- 
per technologists would, of course, 
enter this industry. 

Russian foresters queried about 
the necessity for the program in 
mechanization defended it stoutly, 
stating that foresters could not 
afford to leave such work to me- 
chanical engineers as they were un- 
familiar with the working condi- 
tions that forest and wood-work- 
ing equipment must meet. 


Forest Management Curriculum 


The forest management curric- 
ulum followed in 1958 ineluded the 
subjects listed below with the num- 
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ber of study hours required for 


each: 

Subject Hours 
Social science . 390 
Higher mathematics including cal- 

culus and statistics 182 
Foreign language Oe , 240 
aes cede 160 
Chemistry—inorganic, analytic, 

and organic : «, ae 
Botany, physiology and micro- 

biology — Ss ane. 280 
Graphics diate ics sitet cans, Sa 
Surveying . : ae w . 150 
Meteorology and climatology _...._ 60 
Soil science and geology - . 160 
Agriculture } 50 
Mechanies (technical 80 
Genetics and tree selection 70 
Dendrology . Rates eae 130 
Sylvies and silviculture . 860 
Mensuration : 150 
Forest pathology and entomology 180 
Forest. biology e — 
Mechanization of forest operations 150 
Construction and floating 160 
Economies and management 130 
Safety and fire control 40 
Physical culture and sport - 120 
Other subjects including practical 

work and thesis 358 

Total 4,000 


A total of 39 examinations must 
be passed. These are offered twice 
yearly. At the close of the acad- 
emic work a student must spend 
four to five months working in a 
forest under a forest supervisor or 
in an appropriate wood-working 
He must then prepare 
a thesis covering in detail the work 


industry. 


in the district or plant to which 
he was assigned and prepare his 
own plan as to how the work is now 
done and how it might be im- 
proved. This thesis must then be 
defended before the state examina- 
tion commission. Upon successful 
defense he is awarded his diploma. 


Post-Graduate Study 


The forestry colleges are also re- 
sponsible for post-graduate pro- 
grams. The candidate program 
corresponding to our M.S. degree 
requires about two years following 
graduation, and the Doctor’s degree 
four or more years. The Forest 
Technical Academy at Leningrad 
had 90 post-graduate students but 
not all were in residence. The doc- 
tor candidates must pass compre- 
hensive examinations in three or 





four fields then prepare and defend 
a thesis involving original work. 
Each must complete his program 
within a specified time or lose his 
student status and stipend. For- 
estry departments have few post- 
eraduate students. 


Student Admissions 


To be admitted as a student a 
candidate must have successfully 
completed the 10 years of prelimi- 
nary schooling or completed a sub- 
professional program in forestry 
with two years’ practical experi- 
ence. He may then be admitted to 
an entrance examination. Only 
one out of four applicants is ae- 
cepted at the college at Moscow 
and presumably this ratio holds 
elsewhere. Applicants failing ad- 
mission may work two years in the 
forest and reapply. Such men are 
given priority over other applicants 
provided they successfully pass the 
entrance examination. 

Women students are admitted on 
the same basis as men—a strict 
merit basis as judged by examina- 
tion. About 30 percent of all for- 
estry students are girls. They may 
enter any curriculum they wish; 
they are, however, discouraged 
from enterine forest management, 
mechanization, and logging engi- 
neering. They make up about 60 
to 70 percent of the student body 
in economies, wood technology, and 
wood chemistry. 


Student Prerequisites 


Students in good standing re- 
ceive a stipend of 300 rubles per 
month ($72 at official rate of ex- 
change) the first two years, and 
450 rubles the last three years.* 
From this they pay about 15 rubles 
per month for dormitory rent. 
Meals are furnished at low cost (20 
to 30 rubles per month). The re- 
mainder is for clothing, books, and 


incidentals. As most prices are 


’Students low in scholarship have their 
stipend withdrawn until they return to 
good standing. It was not ascertained 
whether or not students of parents re- 
ceiving high incomes were eligible for 
state stipends. 
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considerably higher in Russia than 
in the United States this does not 
admit of luxurious living, but it 
does meet essential expenses. The 
student is respected by the faculty 
and the citizenry as a whole. Dis- 
cipline is carried out, in part, by 
the student organization. 
Dormitories in the forestry insti- 
tutes are a long way removed in 
appointments from those available 
in the Moscow. 
Rooms which house four students 
are each furnished with four cots, 
four straight chairs, one table, one 
reading lamp, and a place to store 
clothing. Rooms were tidy, espe- 
cially those occupied by girls. Stu- 
dents share a common shower room 
and toilet. Men and women stu- 
dents were housed in the same 
building but in seperate sections 


University of 


off common corridors. It was not 
considered out of order for men 
and women to study together in 
dormitory rooms. Special rooms 
are set aside for television, radio, 
reading, and lounging. 

Marriage is common during the 
fourth and fifth years though some 
students marry earlier. The differ- 
ences in careers to be followed 
sometimes leads to stress on the 
marriage ties. 

Of the students that enter, about 
90 to 95 percent graduate. Less 
than two percent are dismissed for 
low scholarship. Student discipline 
as well as social and family pres- 
sure apparently impel students to 
work industriously. The stipend 
takes care of economic needs so 
financial difficulties need not be 
encountered. 

Student-faculty relations seemed 
somewhat remote. The sheer num- 
bers prevent intimacy, which ap- 
parently is not encouraged. Never- 
theless, some faculty members take 
eoneern for students and obviously 
enjoy being among them on an in- 
formal basis. Others pass without 
any sign of recognition much as in 
large American universities. Stu- 
dent-faculty ratio is about 11 to 1 
at Leningrad, about 400 on faculty 
for 4,500 students. This is said to 
be normal. 
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Upon graduation all students are 
placed in jobs. Often these jobs 
are at the same post where they 
earried out their thesis work as- 
signment. Beginning salaries are 
about 700 rubles per month which 
is above that of the average non- 
intellectual worker. Once an indi- 
vidual becomes a student, there- 
fore, he joins the intellectual class 
economically as well as profession- 
ally, and need never know from 
first-hand experience what it is like 
to live the life of a laborer.‘ 


Physical Plant and Equipment 
The Forest Technical Academy 
at Leningrad is 153 years old and 
some of the buildings date from its 
founding. These leave much to be 
desired by modern standards. Even 
the newer buildings are far below 
the Moscow University standard in 
classroom, lecture hall, and labo- 
ratory facilities. Few American 
schools would consider them ade- 
quate. Audio-visual aids were 
mostly in the form of charts. One 
exception should be noted. The 
Russians are developing some ex- 
cellent educational films. I was 
shown four at Leningrad. One 
dealt with development of planting 
and fire plows and plows for drain- 
age, one with mechanized skidding 
equipment, one with automation in 
a furniture factory, and a final one 
in color with the life history of de- 
foliating insects and bark beetles. 
All were excellent and would be a 
eredit to any college. Apparently 
only one room, aside from the audi- 
torium, is equipped for motion pic- 
ture projection at Leningrad. 
Equipment for metallurgy and me- 
ehanization seemed good but out- 
dated for the most part. Faculty 
research equipment, on the other 
hand, varied from inadequate to 
excellent depending, in part, on the 
department and individual. 


Subprofessional Education 
The Soviet Union operates about 


‘The manuscript for this article was 
prepared before the recent edict was 
announced requiring that all students, 
except those with very high records, hold 
a full-time job during their first two 
years as a university student. This will 
modify considerably the prerequisites of 
students, and also restrict further the 
total to be admitted. 
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TABLE 2.—ENROLLMENT AVERAGES FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOL AT TCHUGUEV 








Resident Correspondence Proportion 
Course students students of girls 
Number Number Percent 
Parest sage SD 400 25 
Bookkeeping Pees 160 90 
Mechanies acavedeinten seine teguenets 180 none 5 
Total : an aes : 660 560 25 to 30 





30 schools to train technicians for 
forestry work. Four are located 
in the Ukraine. The largest at 
Tchuguev near Kharkov was vis- 
ited. This school offers three cur- 
riculums—forest ranger, forest and 
farm machinery, and bookkeeping 
for agriculture. Both resident and 
correspondence course students 
may register upon passing the en- 
trance examination. Enrollment 
averages are shown in Table 2. 

Students may enter the forest 
ranger program after seven years 
of public schooling. They require 
four years to complete the pro- 
gram. The other two programs are 
open only to students completing 
the tenth year of regular schooling. 
These require two and a half years 
to complete the program. Students 
taking work by correspondence re- 
quire a year longer to graduate. 
They spend one month of each year 
in residence at the school before 
taking their examinations. 

The curriculum is set by the 
Ministry of Higher Education, but 
latitude is permitted in the fourth 
year to present work especially per- 
tinent to the region in which the 
school is located. 

The curriculum includes general 
subjects—history, literature, for- 
eign language, mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry for a total of 
1,500 hours. Special subjects are: 
botany; soils; surveying; dendrol- 
ogy; planting; drainage; protec- 
tion against insects, diseases, and 
fire; mensuration; logging; light 
construction; and forest manage- 
ment totaling 2,178 hours, of which 
775 are spent in laboratories. 

Field study covers 155 days ad- 
ditional of eight hours each in the 
special subject fields of forestry. 
In addition, 102 days of work ex- 
perience in forestry are required. 
Graduates may then take the state 
examinations in forestry and den- 
drology, silviculture, logging, and 


forest management for a state cer- 
tificate. 

About 50 percent of the gradu- 
ates continue their education at the 
forestry colleges to qualify as a for- 
est engineer. They may enter im- 
mediately if they have taken the 
program by correspondence, or 
after two years’ working experi- 
ence on the forest otherwise. 

Students vary in age from 14 to 
30 years with the oldest being 56. 
Resident students receive a stipend 
of 140 rubles per month the first 
year with regular increases up to 
200 rubles for the last year. None 
is dismissed for low scholarship. 
The graduates form an important 
source of students for the profes- 
sional forestry schools. 

The equipment is modest but 
suited to the purpose. The faculty 
numbers 42 at Tehuguev all with 
engineering or forestry degrees. 
The faculty handle both resident 
and correspondence students. 


Forestry Research 


Research in forestry is the re- 
sponsibility of the forestry techni- 
cal institutes (forestry colleges), 
the forest research institutes oper- 
ated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and corresponding to the for- 
est and range experiment stations 
operated by the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, and the Forest Institute of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. All 
are financed directly by the gov- 
ernment. 

The All-Union Party Congress 
has set up 10 major objectives in 
forest research. These are: 

1. Increase in the productivity 
of Russian forests. 

2. Reforestation of cutover 
lands. 

3. Selection, introduction, and 
propagation of promising tree spe- 
cies. 

4. Shelterbelts. 

5. Soil erosion control. 








—— 
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6. Productive use of sandy soils. 
7. Protection of forests against 
insects and diseases. 
8. Mechanization of forest work. 
9. Economies of forestry. 
10. Mechanies of logging. 


Forest Research Institutes 

The forest research institutes 
with their many branch stations 
(the Ukrainian Institute has 11) 
concentrate their projects in these 
10 fields of work, and to a certain 
extent the forestry colleges and the 
Academy of Sciences tend to do 
likewise. As the fields are broadly 
stated, latitude exists for adjust- 
ment of individual programs. 

Research institute’ projects are 
reviewed by a central committee on 
research once a year in Moscow 
that gives general approval to the 
program. This committee has rep- 
resentatives from research insti- 
tutes, forestry colleges, and the 
Academy of Sciences. This serves 
to coordinate the research work of 
the several agencies. 

Main responsibility for research 
seems to rest with the research in- 
stitutes that attempt to give cover- 
age to the various regions of the 
Union. The organization of the 
Ukrainian Forest Research Insti- 
tute at Kharkov will serve as an 
example. This has responsibility 
for forest research throughout the 
Ukraine. Its work is organized in 
15 departments and laboratories: 
(1) forestry, (2) hydrology, and 
swamp drainage, (3) afforestation 
of river banks and lake shores, (4) 
silviculture, (5) shelterbelts, (6) 
soil erosion control, (7) afforesta- 
tion of sandy lands, (8) tree seed 
testing and physiology, (9) selec- 
tion and introduction of species 
and clones, (10) protection from in- 
sects and diseases, (11) mechaniza- 
tion in forestry, (12) economics 
and organization of forestry, (13) 
classification of forests by types, 
(14) plant physiology and biochem- 
istry, (15) microbiology, agricul- 
tural chemistry, and soils. 

The Institute has 11 work cen- 
ters throughout the Ukraine. The 
work is organized in 34 major 
projects under the 10 major head- 
ings given above. The projects in- 





elude research on hybrid poplars 
and oaks, logging, water regimen, 
soil physics and chemistry, silvi- 
culture of the Steppe Region and 
other types, use of herbicides, pro- 
venance, nursery practice and vege- 
tative propagation, soil manage- 
ment in nurseries, tree introduc- 
tion, structure of shelterbelts, ero- 
sion control in valleys and moun- 
tains, use of sandy soils, insect and 
disease control, mechanization of 
planting and work in mountain 
forests, norms for workers, incen- 
tives for workers, and mechanical 
problems in logging. The Institute 
has 130 scientists of which 52 are 
stationed in Kharkov. The total of 
scientists, technicians, and _assist- 
ants is 480. 

Mechanization includes such work 
as developing a planting and drain- 
age plow capable of making a dou- 
ble furrow clearing a line 2.5 me- 
ters wide, with furrows width 75 
ems. at depths varying from 10 
ems. to 1 meter; tractor and heli- 
copter mounted spraying equip- 
ment for control of insects, fire, and 
for spreading herbicides;  tree- 
planting machines. Airplanes are 
used extensively in control of for- 
est operations. They parachute fire 
fighters, as we do, but equip these 
men with explosives for fire line 
construction. A four-man team can 
build 1 mile of fire line in 3 hours 
with explosives. Tank trucks and 
tank carrying tractors spray a solu- 
tion of calcium chloride on going 
fires. They disclaimed any use of 
borates for fire control. 

Examples of research work dis- 
played were impressive. Tests of 
the wind-retarding effects of va- 
rious designs of shelterbelts seemed 
particularly important. A form of 
electrical anemometer 
was used, and tests made under ac- 
tive field conditions. The develop- 
ment of a sand trench for testing 
the design of plows was also evi- 
dence of efforts to get basic engi- 
neering design data. The plow was 
pulled at constant speed with re- 
corders for charting the vertical 
and horizontal forces required. 
Most significant has been the com- 
pletion of the forest exploration 
and forest map of the U.S.S.R. 


resistance 
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Research in the Forestry Colleges 
(Technological Institutes) 


Professors in the forestry colleges 
spend half time in teaching and 
half time in research. The research 
projects may be assigned by the 
state or more usually are proposed 
by individual faculty members. 
These are reviewed by the chair 
concerned and next by the Faculty 
Scientific Council composed of di- 
rector, assistant director, dean, and 
heads of chairs. If this approves, 
the assistant director for research 
is asked for necessary funds and 
equipment or, if large, the request 
may go to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The projects approved seem 
mostly to fall within one of the 10 
major fields set up by the Party 
committee. Financial support seems 
to be meager for biologie projects 
but generous for those in mechan- 
ization. This is, in part, due to 
sponsorship of research by the Min- 
istry of Forest Industries provided 
this ministry believes the research 
will be useful to it. The usual pat- 
tern would be to start a project 
from the college budget, then, if it 
showed promise, appeal to the for- 
est industry for support. Industry 
managers are said to be hard bar- 
gainers. 

Examples of projects that the 
writer discussed with faculty mem- 
bers of the colleges are the follow- 
ing: 

Studies of sap movement by 
means of radioactive tracers; also 
accumulation of phosphorus at ac- 
tively growing regions. 

Effect of mycorrhizal on uptake 
of phosphorus. 

Light requirements and length 
of day experiments using an ad- 
vanced-design pyrometer. 

Studies of veneer core stock made 
from particle board and solid lum- 
ber. 

Studies of hardening steel to be 
used in machines for the timber in- 
dustry. 

Development of logging machin- 
ery, particularly skidding tractors. 
Machines under test were designed 
to have trees felled across them, 
bound to the tractor, then pulled 
to a landing eight to 10 at a time. 
A further elaboration included a 
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special arm for holding and bind- 
ing the tree and a circular saw to 
fell it. 

Automation of furniture manu- 
facture. A machine to plane, mould, 
cut tenons all in sequence operation 
has been developed. This has in- 
ereased output of a furniture fac- 
tory to 3,000 chairs per day. 

Other work in mensuration, silvi- 
culture, forest planting is under 
way. 


The Forest Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences at Uspenskoe, 
Near Moscow 


The Forest Institute of the Acad- 
emy is under the general direction 
of the Biological Science Division 
of the Academy of Sciences. The 
director is Academician Sukachev 
noted for his work in forest geo- 
botany and typology. It was found- 
ed in 1944 in Moseow and moved 


to its present leecation in 1956. 
There have been collected here 
some of the ablest Russian scien- 


tists in forestry, and they have 
been furnished good laboratory and 
field equipment and capable assist- 
ants. 

The Academy Institute 
has two Academicians—Sukachev 
and Nikitin, three correspondent 
academicians, 13 professors, several 
doctors, 60 science 
that correspond to our M.S. gradu- 
ates. The total staff numbers 300. 

The Institute has 14 laboratories 
and departments covering the sev- 
eral fields of forestry.® The labora- 
tories and departments and their 
leaders are as follows: 

1. Silviculture, Professor Zhu- 
ckov. 

2. Forest plantation, V. Y. Kol- 
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danov. 

3. Forest management and eco- 
nomics, Dr. H. P. Motovilov. 

4. Forest hydrology and climat- 
ology, Professor A. A. Malchanov 

5. Forest soils, Professor S. V. 
Zonn. 

6. Physiology and ecology, Pro- 
fessor L. A. Ivanov. 

7. Forest geobotany, Academi- 
cian V. N. Sukachev. 


*The Forest Institute of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


8. Research on forest marshes, 
Professor N. I. Pyavehenko. 

9. Forest microbiology, E. V. 
Runov. 

10. Forest zoology, P. M. Ra- 
phes. 

11. Forest phytopathology, Pro- 
fessor N. N. Lavrov. 

12. Forest tree selection, Accli- 
matization, and seed investigations, 
Professor L. F. Pravdin. 

13. Wood technology, Professor 
Y. M. Ivanov. 

14. - Wood chemistry, Professor 
N. I. Nikitin. 

The laboratory of wood chem- 
istry is currently located at Lenin- 
erad. 

The Academy Forest Institute 
has seven experimental stations lo- 
cated in the following regions of 
the U.S.S.R.: 

1. Serebryanoborskoe at Kunt- 
sevo district, Moscow region. 

2. Tellerman at 
3olashov region. 

3. North at the North railway, 


sorisoelebsk, 


platform Kadnikovsky, Vologod- 
skaya region. 
4. Arshan-Zelmen at Sadovoe, 


Sarpinsky district, Stalingrad re- 
gion. 

5. Janibek at St. Janibek, West- 
Kazakhstan Kazakh, S.S.R. 

6. Ural at Gniloe, Priuralsky 
district, West-Kazakhstan region, 
Kazakh, S.S.R. 

7. Yakutsk at Yakutsk. 

The 40 volumes of transactions 
of the Forest Institute of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
make an impressive contribution to 
the several fields of forestry cov- 
ered. Amone current researeh ac- 
tivities are the following projects 
or study areas: the principles un- 
derlying forest tvpes; phytosociol- 
ogy; history of the formation of 
forests in Russia as revealed by 
eeologic material; oil content of 
pine seeds; sex regulation in plants 
through control of temperature at 
time of bud formation; plant hor- 
mone production; polyploidy as in- 
duced by colchicine ; vegetative pro- 
pagation and its influence on 
growth and early seed production ; 
geographic races of oak, pine, fir 
and larch; influence of forests on 
chemical and physical properties 
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of soil; transpiration, evaporation, 
infiltration, and runoff as_ influ- 
enced by forest composition, age, 
and cutting practices; watershed 
management studies; width of shel- 
terbelts as related to water infiltra- 
tion. Gaged watershed studies are 
carried on at 10 stations. In silvi- 
culture they have learned how to 
increase forest productivity by 15 
percent, but practice has not yet 
caught up. They need industries 
to use thinnings and low-grade 
species. Regeneration of old-growth 
forests through cutting is studied 
on the various soil types. In micro- 
biology they are studying the bac- 
terial and fungal flora of soils as 
influenced by regions, types, spe- 
cies, and climatic zones, and the 
effect of this flora on litter and root 
decay. Mycorrhizal studies are ear- 
ried on in the Steppe region. In 
wood technology studies are con- 
centrated on the physics of wood 
and how this is affected by various 
physical factors. 

The laboratories of the Forest 
Institute are still new and being 
fitted up. Some of the equipment 
is of excellent quality and eventu- 
ally it is expected that all will be 
of the best available. Present equip- 
ment includes good research micro- 
scopes, sensitive balances, an elec- 
tron microscope, a photothermic 
pyrometer for studying changes in 
soil under heating, and other pre- 
cision research equipment. The In- 
stitute plans to issue a journal 
soon. 

The Academy of Sciences Forest 
Institute is the highest level forest 
research institute in the U.S.S.R. 
Its activities cover not only Russia 
but work in China as well in ecol- 
laboration with Chinese scientists. 
The workers are mature and com- 
petent, the projects fundamental 
and significant, the budget and 
equipment adequate, and the sup- 
porting staff well trained. It serves 
to give tone and leadership to for- 
est research throughout the Union. 


Appraisal 


The American forester will be 
curious to know how education and 
research in forestry of the U.S.S.R. 
compares with that in the United 
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States. In this respect he will be 
joined by his equally curious Rus- 
sian counterparts. The author of- 
fers his opinion with great reser- 
vation because of the limited time 
he spent in Russia and lack of first- 
hand acquaintance with Russian 
forestry literature, Russian stu- 
dents, and practicing foresters. 

The students seem young, eager, 
serious minded, and obviously in- 
dustrious. They are highly selected 
by competitive examinations. The 
curriculums cover the subject well. 
The teachers and students both 
work under the handicap of large 
classes, heavy work loads, and lim- 
ited facilities and teaching aids. 
It is the writer’s opinion that the 
graduate of the Russian forestry 
college is not better equipped over- 
all than the graduate of the Amer- 
ican forestry college, though he is 
better schooled in mathematics and 
lancuage and certain other sub- 
jects. The writer believes that the 
stronger forestry colleges in the 
United States are producing a 
better-educated and trained for- 
ester than the Russian colleges at 
the time of graduation. Russian 
post-graduate education, though it 
may take somewhat longer, is be- 
lieved to match U. S. standards if 
not exceed them. The doctoral pro- 
gram requires longer and higher 
general level of performance than 
in the United States. 

In research, America has consid- 
erable margin in terms of volume 
of work. This is believed true of 
both fundamental and applied re- 
search, particularly the latter. 
Only in the field of mechanization 
is Russia clearly ahead of Ameri- 
ean foresters, and this is primarily 
because America looks chiefly to 
equipment manufacturers to do 
such research. However, in the 
Academy Forest Institute and in 
the annual meeting of specialists 
in forestry research, the U.S.S.R. 
has organizations for giving stature 
to research and for coordination of 
effort not now existing on a formal 
basis in the United States. The 





potential for such coordination is 
high in that new projects of prom- 
ising nature can be given wide- 
spread support. Coordination, how- 
ever, can lead to a tendency to- 
wards standardization of research 
that is the very antithesis of efforts 
that lead to new discoveries. The 
writer is not aware that this repre- 
sented any more serious threat to 
current development of original 
ideas in research under the Soviet 
system than it does in America. 
After all, research administrators 
and those responsible for awarding 
research grants are likely to behave 
similarly in all countries. The ree- 
ognized patterns and methods that 
have yielded satisfactory results 
tend to receive major attention. 
The Russians seem to be as inter- 
ested in fundamental research as 
the Americans, they are desirous 
of developing new research talent, 
and they are looking for methods 
that will lead to new approaches 
and advancement of science. 

The Russians appeared eager for 
exchange of publications and visits 
with American and other scientists. 
They seem to recognize more than 
we do the handicap of isolation in 
science. An exchange of workers 
would be obviously helpful—more 
so to them than to the western 
world because of free exchange 
within the western world. Russian 
forest scientists are familiar with 
the work of American foresters up 
to about 1940 but have little knowl- 
edge of our younger workers. They 
receive Forest Science and the 
JOURNAL OF Forestry at the for- 
estry colleges and research insti- 
tutes, but virtually no other Amer- 
ican forestry literature. The ab- 
stracting service covers much more. 
The Lenin Library in Moscow re- 
ceives practically all the important 
periodicals in forestry and many 
of the bulletins. These are avail- 
able on loan or photostatie copy to 
workers elsewhere. Forestry litera- 
ture from other western countries 
is also scarce in the colleges and 
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research institutes though on the 
whole more is available than from 
the United States. 

The writer believes firmly that 
both the United States and Russia 
would benefit from much greater 
personal contact between foresters 
and forest scientists of the two 
countries. The development of such 
contacts will take time. The first 
steps should be largely through 
organized tours rather than for 
many foresters to attempt individ- 
ual travel in Russia. It takes time 
to make arrangements and to work 
out a planned schedule. Many 
Americans are traveling in Russia 
today and almost all report that 
developing contacts with institutes 
and individuals takes considerable 
time. 

Student travel to Russia has 
much to recommend it, provided 
proper tours and general arrange- 
ments can be worked out in ad- 
vance. 


Looked at in the long-range per- 
spective it seems inevitable that 
Russia will play a major role in 
forestry of the future. With some 
20 percent of the world’s forest 
wealth; a rapidly-developing in- 
dustrial economy; and a generous 
supply of talented, well-educated, 
eager, young people her future role 
in world affairs will almost certain- 
ly continue to increase. 

Encouraged bv the fruits of 
western industrial society, she is 
surging forward with the avid in- 
tention to match and even to sur- 
pass the achievements of America. 
She has still far to go and great 
handicaps to overcome but neither 
is impossible to meet. Harnessing 
the enthusiasm of youth and the 
power of scientific knowledge, she 
is moving with impressive momen- 
tum. Both Russia and the United 
States need desperately to under- 
stand each other. The beginnings 
being made in the professional and 
scientific fields, let us hope, will ex- 
pand rapidly to other cultural 
areas. 








Effects of Sweetfern Rust on the Growth of 
Young Jack Pine in Northern Lower Michigan 


THE SWEETFERN' BLISTER RUST 
(Cronartium comptoniae Arthur) 
is possibly the most common of the 
blister rusts on the pitch pines of 
eastern North America. Jack pine 


*Respectively, forester at the Lower 
Peninsula Research Center maintained by 
the Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at East Lansing, Mich., 
in cooperation with Michigan State Uni- 
versity; assistant professor of Forestry, 
Michigan State University; and forestry 
aide, Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station. 





(Pinus banksiana Lamb.) is the 
most common primary host, al- 
though the rust also attacks pitch 
pine (P. rigida Mill.), lodgepole 
pine :(P. contorta Dougl.), and 
many others of the 2- and _ 3- 
needled pines (3). The alternate 
hosts for this rust are sweetfern 
(Comptonia peregrina), and sweet- 
gale (Myrica gale). Both shrubs 
are common throughout the ranges 
of the pitch pines, sweetfern on 
the dry sandy soils and sweetgale 


Fig. 1—The base of a jack pine badly cankered by Cronartiwm comptoniae, The 
blisters are covered with yellowish-white spores. 
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in swampy locations. The range of 
the rust is much the same as that 
of the two principal hosts, jack 
pine and sweetfern. 

Spaulding and Hansbrough (3) 
observed that while the sweetfern 
rust is present throughout the 
range of jack pine, it is seldom a 
serious problem in natural stands. 
Occasionally it has been a problem 
in forest nurseries where sweetfern 
blister rust infections have resulted 
in seedling mortality of 20 percent. 
The greatest losses, however, have 
been in plantations, although in 
many cases the initial infection 
took place in the nursery before 
the trees were lifted for field plant- 
ing. The most severe losses in 
Michigan have been observed in 
experimental plantations of lodge- 
pole and ponderosa pine; in some 
of these, most of the trees have 
been killed. 

The authors have found infee- 
tions as high as 30 or 40 percent 
in jack pine plantations in Lower 
Michigan, but mortality losses 
have been small. 

Usually the trees are infected 
near the soil surface and the dam- 
age occurs by girdling action. The 
early stages of infection are very 
difficult to detect except when the 
aecial blisters are present in May 
and June. On seedlings, a char- 
acteristic fusiform swelling often 
develops near the ground line. On 
trees 2 inches and larger, the rust 
usually produces a canker or de- 
pressed streak on the infected side 
of the stem (Fig. 1). The rough 
bark of jack pine makes even these 
eankers relatively inconspicuous 
except when the blisters are pre- 
sent. 

The literature on sweetfern rust 
shows that it may cause consider- 
able mortality, especially in nurs- 
eries, but does not assess its im- 
portance in trees not mortally in- 
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TABLE 1—NUMBER OF TREES, AVERAGE D.B.H., 


AVERAGE HEIGHT, AND PERCENT OF 


INFECTION For THE FIVE U NTHINNED PLOTS 

















Percent 
of 
Number of Average d.b.h. Average height sample 
Original sample trees of sample trees _ of sample trees trees 
spacing Healthy Infected Healthy Infected Healthy Infected infected 
Feet Inches Feet 
1%x1% 65 2 1.12 0.95 13.6 13.8 3.0, 
3x3 44 6 1.83 1.55 15.0 14.5 12.0 
5x5 67 10 2.26 2.46 14.8 16.0 13.0 
(ie & 80 6 2.81 2.57 16.1 14.8 7.0 
9x9 92 2 2.77 2.70 


14.6 14.2 3.7 








fected. This paper reports the ef- 
fects of sweetfern blister rust on 
the growth and survival of infected 
trees in two sample jack pine 
plantations in the western portion 
of the Lower Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. 

The first plantation studied is a 
10-acre planting of jack pine es- 
tablished in 1941 near Wellston, 
Michigan. A 5x5 Latin square with 
25 subplots of 0.4 acre each utilized 
spacings of 14% x 1%, 3 x 3,5 x 5, 
7x 7, and 9 x 9 feet. Local 1-0 jack 
pine was slit-planted in scalps. The 
soil is classified as Grayling sand 
and the topography is level. At the 
time of planting, the ground cover 
included a few small scrubby oaks 
(Quercus ellipsoidalis EB. J. Hill), 
scattered clumps of Jerseytea 
ceanothus (Ceanothus americanus), 
prairie willow (Salix humilis), 
sweetfern, and various grasses and 
sedges. At the end of the first grow- 
ing season all fail spots were re- 
planted with 2-0 jack pine. Ten- 
year results of this study were re- 
ported by Rudolf (2) and 15-year 
results by Guilkey and Westing 
(i). 

In the fall of 1954 a thinning 
study was superimposed on the 
original spacing study. Permanent 
0.1-aere sample plots were located 
in the center of each 0.4-acre plot, 
and thinned to various spacings. 

In five plots left unthinned, a 
systematic sample of the trees was 
measured to give comparative 
erowth information. The sample 
was selected so the number of 
sample trees measured in the 
closer spacings would fall between 
the number measured on the 7 x 7- 
and 9 x 9-foot spacings where 
every tree was measured. 

The sweetfern blister rust infec- 





tion in this plantation was not 
noticed until the post-thinning 
mortality check was made in the 
spring of 1955. All previous work 
in the plantation had been done in 
the fall when the blisters that are 
so conspicuous in the spring were 
absent; the cankers of the rust are 
relatively inconspicuous on_ the 
rough-barked jack pine and there- 
fore had escaped notice. 

Mortality checks in the spring 
of 1955 and 1956 in the permanent 
sample plots in the thinning dis- 
closed no mortality. However, the 
possibility of rust influencing the 
growth of the pine did cast doubt 
upon the validity of measurements 
taken in the tenth and fifteenth 
years of the plantation. Possibly 
an interaction between spacing and 
the rust might cause a significant 
effect on growth. Then, too, if the 
rust had affected growth, the in- 
fected trees might have been 


. selected for cutting at the time the 


trees were marked for thinning. 
These reasons gave immediate need 
for a study of rust growth rela- 
tionships. 

The. effect of sweetfern blister 
rust on diameter and height growth 
in this plantation is based upon 
data from the five unthinned plots. 
The 1954 remeasurements were 
used in the analysis. For each 
sample tree, the d.b.h. had been 
measured to the nearest 0.1 inch 
with steel calipers, and the height 
had been measured to the nearest 
0.5 foot with an aluminum pole. In 
June 1956, each sample tree was 
carefully examined to determine 
whether or not it was infected with 
blister rust (Table 1). 

In general, the number of trees 
infected with sweetfern rust did 
not constitute a very large segment 
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of the stand on the unthinned 
plots. A further check of other 
plots, as yet unthinned, showed 
that the percent of infection over 
the entire spacing study ranged 
from 3.0 to 18.0 percent and was 
not correlated with spacing. All of 
the cankers were at or near the 
ground line, and no _ infections 
higher on the stems or branches 
were found. Apparently the trees 
had been infected in the nursery; 
therefore, the range of infection 
from plot to plot was more the re- 
sult of chance than the original 
spacing. 

The average d.b.h. of the in- 
fected trees appeared to be slightly 
less than that of healthy trees for 
all but the 5 x 5-foot spacing, but 
an analysis of variance showed 
these differences lacked statistical 
significance. The height relation- 
ship between infected and healthy 
trees (Table 1) does not form any 
regular pattern. The analysis of 
variance showed no_ statistical 
significance for the height differ- 
ences. 

From these data it was con- 
cluded that the effects of spacing 
on growth, as reported in 1951 and 
1956, had not been confounded by 
the sweetfern blister rust. How- 
ever, since the number of infected 
trees was small (Table 1), it would 
be unwise to conclude that the rust 
would not affect the growth of jack 
pine unless the results of this study 
could be corroborated by at least 
one additional study. 

A second jack pine plantation, 
about 10 miles away from the spac- 
ing study, was found to be heavily 
infected with the blister rust. This 
plantation had been established in 
1941 with 1-0 jack pine stock, slit- 
planted at 6 x 6-foot spacing. The 
planting stock came from the same 
forest nursery as did that for the 
spacing study. 

Five 0.1-acre sample plots were 
laid out at random within the 
plantation and all surviving trees 
were examined and measured as 
in the spacing study. Data for this 
plantation are listed in Table 2. 
All of the cankers were at or near 
the ground line, indicating that 
the trees probably had been in- 
fected in the nursery. 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF TREES, AVERAGE D.B.H., AND PERCENT OF INFECTION IN A 
16-YEAR-OLD JACK PINE PLANTATION 














Number of trees Average d.b.h. Percent of 
Plot Healthy Infected Healthy Infected trees infected 
Inches 

1 36 28 2.84 2.50 44 

2 29 14 3.17 3.27 33 

3 56 29 2.46 2.44 34 

4 26 44 2.81 2.90 63 

5 51 18 3.88 3.51 26 
Total 198 133 3.04 2.84 40 











As in the spacing study, the dif- 
ferences between the average diam- 
eters of healthy and infected trees 
were not statistically significant. 
From these data it appears that 
any real loss of radial growth is 
confined to that portion of the stem 
covered by the canker. Cross-sec- 
tions taken from infected trees 
showed normal growth at points a 
few inches above the visible edge 
of the cankers (Fig. 2). Unless the 
rust cankers serve as avenues of 
entrance for wood-rotting fungi, it 
is not anticipated that there will 
be any important loss of wood 
quality or usability because the 
injury will be confined largely to 
the stump area. 

Although the sweetfern rust had 


no real effect on diameter or height 
growth in the spacing study, the 
possibility remained that it might 
have influenced the selection of the 
trees to be cut in the 1954 thinning. 
This was tested by examining all 
residual trees in the thinned plots 
and all sample trees on the re- 
maining unthinned plots. The in- 
cidence of infection on the thinned 
plots ranged from 2.4 percent to 
18.0 percent and averaged 9.0 per- 
cent. On the unthinned plots the 
range was from 3.0 to 17.4 percent 
and averaged 11.0 percent. These 
differences were not significant, 
and it seems safe to assume that 
the trees free of the rust had not 
been favored in the thinning. 





Fig. 2.—Cross-sections through infected jack pine stems. A, a section through the 
eenter of a large canker, showing the distorted growth of the stem. B, a section 
through the same stem at the extreme top of the canker, showing only minor distor- 
tion of the annual rings on the lower edge. C, a section through a severe canker, and 
D, a section from the same tree as C, taken 4 inches above the canker, showing 


normal growth of the stem. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Previous studies of the sweetfern 
blister rust have shown significant 
mortality from the disease among 
the pitch pines, but have not shed 
light on the effects on growth of 
the trees that reach sapling size. 


Measurements in a 15-year-old 
plantation of jack pine in Lower 
Michigan, originally established as 
a test of spacing and later trans- 
formed into a test of thinning, pro- 
vided an opportunity to compare 
the growth of healthy and rust in- 
fected trees. 

Height and diameter measure- 
ments showed no significant differ- 
ence between the growth of healthy 
and rust infected trees. Survival 
counts in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth years showed no mortality 
caused by the blister rust. This 
plantation had been marked for 
thinning before the presence of the 
rust was discovered. Apparently 
the rust had no influence on the 
general appearance of the trees 
that would influence marking since 
no significant difference was found 
in the incidence of infection be- 
tween the thinned and unthinned 
plots. 

An examination of a heavily in- 
fected jack pine plantation of the 
same age, located 10 miles from 
the spacing study, also disclosed 
no differences in diameter growth 
attributable to the rust. 

Apparently the effect of the rust 
on radial growth of jack pine is 
largely limited to that part of the 
bole in the immediate area of the 
canker. 

This study indicates that a sweet- 
fern blister rust canker at the base 
of a jack pine tree does not affect 
the growth of the tree. However, 
the exposed dead wood of the 
cankers may serve as an entrance 
court for wood rotting fungi that 
will result in loss of wood and per- 
haps breakage as the bole is weak- 
ened. These plots will be kept 
under observation so that such later 
influences can be detected. Unless 
there are such developments, no 
important loss of wood quality or 
usability is expected because the 
canker injury is confined largely 
to the stump area. 
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Basal Area Thinning Guides for 
Thinning in the South 


A PROBLEM OF increasing impor- 
tance, as areas of second growth 
timber advance to a commercial 
product size, is the development of 
adequate spacing guides for thin- 
ning. To be most useful these 
guides must be relatively simple in 
field application yet not sacrifice 
the ‘‘art’’ aspects of the science 
of thinning. Since much timber is 
marked for thinning by relatively 
inexperienced foresters, it is de- 
sirable that guides be such that 
they can be taught readily and 
that work under them can _ be 
checked precisely at a reasonable 
COST. 

In 1942 Chapman? published the 
results of an extensive study of 
thinning based on the Elk Pasture 
plots at Urania, Louisiana, and oth- 
ers in Arkansas. Examination of 
the Elk Pasture showed that thin- 
nings which resulted in maximum 
annual increment also resulted in 
the development of crop trees of 
lower quality than would be desir- 
able where a management objective 
was the production of high quality 
sawtimber as a final crop. The leave 
stand on some of these plots ap- 
peared to have a basal area of 53 
percent of normal. The study 
showed that after a basal area of 
about 80 percent of normal was 
passed in the growth of untended 
stands, annual basal area growth 
declined progressively until it praec- 
tically ceased at normality. The 
study showed little correlation be- 
tween either age or size of trees 


‘Management analyst, Internal, Audit 
Unit. 

*Chapman, H. H. Management. of lob- 
lolly pine in the pine-hardwood region in 
Arkansas and in Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi River. Yale Univ. School of 
Forestry Bul. No. 49. 1942. 
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TABLE 1.—LOBLOLLY PINE THINNING GuIDE.* BASAL AREAS INCLUDE 
ALL TREES 4 INCHES D.B.H. AND OVER 








Leave basal area (sq. ft.) for site index— 














Age 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 
15 58 63 71 
20 61 67 72 76 81 85 
25 66 73 78 82 85 89 94 
30 74 80 83 87 90 95 99 
35 79 84 87 89 93 98 103 
40 83 86 89 92 96 100 105 
45 85 88 91 94 97 102 108 
50 87 89 92 95 99 104 109 
55 88 91 93 96 100 105 111 
60 89 92 95 97 101 106 112 
70 90 93 96 99 103 108 113 
80 91 94 97 100 115 


104 109 





*Adapted from U. S. Forest Service. Volume, yield, and stand tables for second- 
growth southern pines. U. S. Dept. Agric., Mise. Pub. 50,202 pp. 1929. (57 percent 
of normal.) 


TABLE 2.—LONGLEAF PINE THINNING GUIDE.’ BASAL AREAS INCLUDE 
ALL TREES 4 INCHES D.B.H. AND OVER 





Leave basal area (sq. ft.) for site index— 








Age 40 5 60 70 80 90 100 110 
20 51 56 60 64 
25 52 61 66 71 74 
30 50 60 68 74 78 82 
35 55 66 75 80 84 88 
40 46 59 71 79 85 89 92 
45 50 63 75 83 89 93 97 
50 52 66 78 87 92 97 100 
55 54 68 80 89 95 100 103 
60 56 70 3 91 97 102 105 
70 59 73 85 95 100 105 109 
80 44 60 75 87 96 103 108 112 
90 46 61 76 89 98 105 109 113 

100 46 62 77 89 99 106 111 114 





‘Adapted from same source as Table 1. 














TABLE 3.—SHORTLEAF PINE THINNING GUIDE.* BASAL AREAS INCLUDE 
ALL TREES 4 INCHES D.B.H. AND OVER 
Leave basal area (sq. ft.) for site index— 

Age 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
20 58 70 80 83 
25 55 69 82 88 91 92 
30 55 72 85 92 93 95 96 
35 68 83 92 94 96 97 98 
40 77 89 93 95 97 98 99 
45 82 90 93 95 97 98 99 
50 84 91 93 96 97 99 99 
60 86 91 94 96 97 99 99 
80 87 92 94 96 97 99 99 





‘Adapted from same source as Table 1. 
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TABLE 4.—YELLOW-PoPLAR THINNING GUIDE.’ BASAL AREAS INCLUDE 
Aut TREES 5 INCHES D.B.H. AND OVER 
Leave basal area (sq. ft.) for site index— 

Age 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 
25 51 57 62 66 
30 54 52 68 74 79 
35 54 64 72 80 86 91 
40 62 7 82 90 96 102 
45 55 70 82 92 100 107 113 

100 110 117 124 


50 62 78 90 








*Adapted from McCarthy, E. F. Yellow-poplar characteristics, growth and manage- 
ment. U. S. Dept. Agric., Tech. Bul. 356, 58 pp., 1933. (64 percent of normal.) 


and basal area increase. This is to 
be expected, since normal yield 
tables for the southern pines show 
a slow increase with age and a 
rather rapid increase with site in- 
dex. Conversely, the basal area of 
vellow-poplar, an extremely site- 
sensitive species, normally increases 
rapidly with age, as well as site. 
To check the basal area-age-site 
relationship and to achieve a rea- 
sonable compromise between quan- 
tity and quality growth, stands 
left after thinning by experienced 
foresters in six southern states were 
checked. It was found that the 
basal area of the leave stands rath- 
er uniformly approximated 57 per- 
cent of the normal basal area, re- 
gardless of the site or the age at 
which the thinnings were made. 
Tables 1, 2, and 3 were prepared 
and have been successfully and 
widely used for training, current 
self checking during marking, and 
supervisory checking. The leave 
basal areas are simply 57 percent 


of those in the normal basal area 
tables. Similar tables at 80 percent 
of normal basal area can be used to 
determine the time to thin. Pos- 
sibly a better method is to deter- 
mine the percent of normal basal 
area in a stand, then set the time 
for thinning on the assumption 
that the stand will approach nor- 
mal at the rate of 4 percent a year. 
For example, a southern pine stand 
of 68 percent normal basal area 
would be scheduled for thinning 
three after examination 


80—68 


(——— = 8). 
4 


years 


In applying these principles to 
other species, care must be taken 
to make sure that the available 
normal tables are accurate. Appli- 
cation in yellow-poplar resulted in 
thinnings that were considered to 
be too heavy, particularly in light 
of the tendency of this species to- 
ward epicormie branching. A check 


TABLE 5.-UPLAND OAKS THINNING GuIpE.’ BASAL AREAS INCLUDE 


ALL TREES 0.6 INCHES D.B.H. AND OVER 











___Leave basal area (sq. ft.) for site index— 








Age 40 50 60 70 80 
20 36 40 41 43 44 
25 41 44 47 48 50 
30 45 48 50 53 54 
35 47 50 53 55 57 
40 49 53 56 58 59 
45 51 55 58 60 62 
50 53 57 60 62 64 
55 55 59 62 65 67 
60 58 61 65 67 69 
65 59 64 67 70 72 
70 61 66 69 72 74 
75 63 68 71 74 a 
80 65 70 74 77 79 
85 67 72 76 79 82 
90 69 74 78 82 84 
95 71 76 80 83 86 

100 73 79 83 86 89 





*Adapted from Schnur, Luther G. Yield, stand, and volume tables for even-aged 
upland oak forests. U. S. Dept. Agrie. Tech Bul. 560, 88 pp., 1937. (60 percent of 


normal. ) 
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of the normal table revealed that 
it had been constructed many years 
ago at a time when second growth 
stands of a good age spread were 
not available for measuring. The 
table was checked in a number of 
stands and found to average 13 
percent below the basal area of 
fully stocked groups. To compen- 
sate for this discrepancy, Table 4 
was raised from 57 percent to 64 
percent of the available ‘‘normal’’ 
basal area table. This table has not 
yet been used sufficiently to be 
considered validated ; nor has Table 
5 for upland oaks. The oak table 
was calculated at 60 percent of 
normal on the basis of observation 
and may need correction after test- 
ing. 

Use of these five tables for train- 
ing, self check during marking, and 
the final check of marked stands 
is simple. First, age and site class 
are determined by conventional 
methods. Where data is available, 
especially in young stands, site 
class is better determined by soil 
examination than by use of height 
and site curves, since this avoids 
errors which may have been made 
in the lower age extensions of the 
curves. The leave basal area is 
read from the table for the pre- 
dominant species. If one species of 
a mixed stand is to be favored, the 
leave basal area for this species is 
used. Weed trees which will not 
be removed by stand improvement 
or logging must be included in the 
leave basal area. 

Marking is then done in the 
dense portions of natural stands. 
Major attention is given to qual- 
ity of leave trees rather than to 
spacing. At each thinning oppor- 
tunity is afforded to remove the 
stems which (1) are diseased, (2) 
are deformed, (3) have ascending 
branches that will cause large 
knots, or (4) show a tendency to- 
ward epicormie branching, or have 
other undesirable characteristics. 
At the same time the marker can 
make desirable stand composition 
improvements. 

After a group of trees are 
marked, the basal area of the stems 
left is measured from the center of 
the densest place in the group. The 
leave basal area may be read di- 














— 
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rectly with a three diopter wedge 
prism or by some other method. 
If cheek plots are used in small 
timber they should usually be only 
about 1/20 acre. By making this 
check several times a day the mark- 
er will soon find himself consistent- 
ly leaving stands very close to the 
selected table density. In any post- 
marking check, care must also be 
taken to measure the leave basal 
area in the denser groups. Often 
stands will contain small areas that 
are not up to the desired density. 
The marker can do nothing about 
them except to resist a natural ten- 


dency to mark a poor tree or two 
as he walks through them. 


Summary 


Because of wide variations in 
soil capabilities and the natural 
density of stocking which accom- 
pany advancing timber age, sys- 
tems of determining and checking 
densities left after  thinnings 
should be based on site and age. 
A simple yet accurate method of 
doing this is to thin to a leave basal 
area which will be a percentage of 
the normal basal area for a given 
site and age. This permits greater 
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Profits from Pruning Ponderosa Pine 
In Relation to Pruning Diameter 


PRUNING to obtain clear wood on 
the lower portion of forest trees 
has been practiced on a _ limited 
scale for many years (4). It be- 
came an important operation in 
the management of national forests 
after the enactment of the Knut- 
son-Vandenbere Act in 1930. This 
act provided a means for retaining 
a portion of timber-sale receipts to 
finance pruning and other stand- 
improvement work on national for- 
est land. The Forest Service has 
used K-V deposits in certain areas 
to expand the pruning program to 
insure a future supply of high- 
erade lumber and veneer. More 


'The author is research forester at the 
Northeastern Station’s Penobseot Re- 
search Center, Bangor, Maine. At the 
time the study reported here was made, 
he was stationed at the Ochoco National 
Forest, Prineville, Oregon. 


recently, the Agricultural Conser- 
vation Program has also stimulated 
pruning in privately owned wood- 
lands by cost-sharing with the 
owner. 

The pruning policy of the Forest 
Service may differ somewhat from 
that of private woodland owners. 
For instance, longer rotations are 
possible on federal lands because 
more emphasis is placed on long- 
range benefits than on obtaining 
immediate returns. Smaller inter- 
-est rates are also usually applicable 
to federal investments as large 
profits are not the primary objec- 
tive. The future needs of the coun- 
try and the stabilization of indus- 
tries using clear wood are major 
considerations in the federal pro- 
gram (6). 

Pruning is a comparatively new 
tool in American forest manage- 





TABLE 1.—VoLUME or CLEAR Woop AT MATuRITY ON 16-Foor Butr Log or 
PRUNED TREES 

D.b.h. D.i.b. Net seale 
when when Bark Utilization Diameter Seale of clear wood 
pruned pruned’ allowance allowance of core core’ on 24” log? 
—__—_—_——— Inches —————_—_————— Board feet Board feet 

6 4.8 0.5 1.0 6.3 31 372 

~ 6.4 8 1.0 8.2 53 350 

10 8.0 1.0 1.0 10.0 79 324 

12 9.6 1.3 1.0 11.9 112 291 

14 11.2 1.5 1.0 13.7 148 255 

16 12.8 1.9 1.0 15.7 197 206 

2.5 1.0 17.9 253 150 


18 14.4 


‘Assuming 80 form factor. 
“Scribner log rule. 
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attention to the quality of leave 
trees than any  individual-tree 
spacing system. It also avoids the 
errors of thinning too lightly on 
poor sites and failing to use the 
full capability of good sites, as oc- 
curs when all marking is aimed at 
leaving a fixed basal area or an 
average distance between trees 
over large areas and at all ages. 
Using this system, forest managers 
can quickly train young foresters 
in this complicated and difficult 
field of timber marking, and con- 
sistently achieve leave densities ap- 
propriate to any management ob- 
jective. 


Grant Davis! 


Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


ment, and its increased use has 
raised many economic and techni- 
cal questions. Much of the litera- 
ture published on the subject is 
based on data obtained from prun- 
ing in plantations (4, 7, 9). How- 
ever, most of the pruning of pon- 
derosa pine (Pinus ponderosa 
Laws.) financed by K-V deposits is 
confined to natural all-aged for- 
ests. Many of these stands are 
made up of small even-aged groups 
with enough age variation among 
the groups to constitute an all-aged 
forest. 


Pruning Natural Stands 
Compared to Plantations 


The cost of pruning and the 
method of selecting crop trees are 
markedly influenced by the condi- 
tions under which trees grow in 
natural stands compared to the en- 
tirely different situations encoun- 
tered in plantations. 

Natural stands have a much 
greater variation of age and diam- 
eter classes than plantations and, 
consequently, have fewer trees per 
acre available for pruning at any 
one time. Some areas may be occu- 
pied by trees too large for pruning 
or by reproduction too small for 
pruning; other areas may be poor- 
ly stocked, may contain natural op- 
enings, or may be occupied by spe- 
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TABLE 2.—Cost OF PRUNING TREES CARRIED TO MATURITY 








D.b.h. when 











Totaltime Cost at Total Time to Cost at 
pruned toprune $2.50/hr. Mortality initialecost maturity maturity’ 
Inches Hours Dollars Percent Dollars Years Dollars 

6 0.16 $0.40 34.5 $0.61 120 $11.81 

8 .20 50 32.5 .74 110 11.19 
10 23 58 30.5 83 100 9.80 
12 25 .63 28.5 88 90 8.11 
14 .28 .70 26.5 95 80 6.84 
16 .29 .73 24.5 .97 70 5.46 
18 30 75 





22.5 .97 60 4.26 


*Total initial cost carried to maturity at 2% percent compound interest. 


cies unsuited to pruning. Some 
stands of desirable age, size, and 
density contain no prunable trees 
because of deformities, mistletoe 
infection, disease, and poreupine 
damage. Even when other condi- 
tions approach optimum, natural 
spacing is rarely suitable for max- 
imum utilization of the site by crop 
trees. ‘ 

With the possible exception of 
reforestation on scattered burned 
areas, ponderosa pine plantations 
are usually more accessible than 
natural stands. Consequently, the 
rough topography, poor accessibil- 
ity, and fewer prunable trees per 
acre result in a higher pruning 
cost in natural stands than in plan- 
tations. 


The Problem: What Size 
Trees to Prune? 


Regardless of whether pruning 
is done by federal or private enter- 
prise or in natural or planted 
stands, personnel administering the 
work are constantly faced with two 
major problems: (1) What are the 
maximum and minimum size trees 
that can be pruned at a profit? (2) 
When available funds are not ade- 
quate to finance pruning of all 
crop trees, what size trees should 


TABLE 3.—PrROFIT AT MATURITY FROM 


receive first priority for pruning 
in order to produce the most clear 
wood per dollar invested? The ex- 
pansion of federal pruning pro- 
erams coupled with private indus- 
try’s increasing interest indicates 
these problems will become more 
pressing in the near future. 

Studies to date have shown that 
trees pruned at very small diam- 
eters have small knotty cores and 
are usually pruned at a minimum 
cost per tree (4, 5, 9, 12). On the 
other hand, each successive inch in 
diameter growth produces more 
wood than the preceding inch and 
is carried fewer years to time of 
harvest. This indicates that prun- 
ing larger trees may be more profit- 
able. In order to resolve these two 
opposing concepts, it was necessary 
to develop a method of determin- 
ing the most profitable size trees to 
prune. 


The Method 


Ponderosa pine grows under a 
great variety of conditions and has 
a very extensive range. Therefore, 
any method for finding the most 
profitable size trees to prune must 
be flexible enough that those ad- 
ministering a pruning program can 


PRUNED TREES, BASED ON $40 PREMIUM 


FOR CLEAR WooD ON A 





16-Foot Burr Loe 


Profit at Rate 








Clear Premium value _ Total cost 

D.b.h. when volume for at Profit’ percent of 

pruned produced clear volume maturity of cost*® return® 
Inches Board feet - Pollars———_—_—— Percent 

6 372 $14.88 $11.81 $3.07 25.9 2.7 

8 350 14.00 11.19 2.81 25.1 2.7 

10 324 12.96 9.80 3.16 32.2 2.8 

12 291 11.64 8.11 3.53 43.5 2.9 

14 255 10.20 6.84 3.36 49.1 3.0 

16 206 8.24 5.46 2.78 50.9 3.1 

18 150 6.00 3.1 





*Profit divided by total cost at maturi 


*Compound interest earned from investment in pruning (total initial cost) over 
period required (time to maturity) to obtain premium value. 


4.26 1.74 


*Premium value for clear volume less total cost. 


ty. 


40.8 
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apply it to local conditions in any 
part of the species’ range. 

The proposed method uses the 
eosts of pruning trees of various 
diameters as a base. These costs 
are projected with interest to the 
date of maturity. Profit is com- 
puted by comparing the costs at 
maturity with the increased value 
realized as a result of the clear 
wood produced by trees of each 
diameter class. This method, appli- 
eable to the various growth eondi- 
tions of ponderosa pine, may be 
easily applied to other species. 

The procedure used three tables: 
Table 1 shows the amount of clear 
wood produced, by diameter class- 
es; Table 2 shows the cost of prun- 
ing with interest at maturity; Ta- 
ble 3 compares the costs in Table 
2 with the value of clear wood from 
Table 1 to determine the profit. 

In order to set up the tables for 
a specific area, it is necessary to 
know the average rate of diameter 
growth,? size of crop tree expected 
as determined by growth rate and 
rotation, mortality data, interest 
‘ate, form factor or taper tables, 
bark-thickness tables, difference in 
value of clear versus knotty logs 
or lumber, and eost of pruning 
trees by size classes. 


How the System Works 

The use of the tables is best il- 
lustrated by applying data for a 
given locality and following the 
computations to their completion. 
Most of the data used in the follow- 
ing tables were obtained from the 
‘‘Winancial Aspects of Pruning’’ 
by Shaw and Staebler (17) and 
are typical for poiderosa pine in 
the Northwest. The data were in- 
serted in the tables for the sole 
purpose of showing how the sys- 
tem works. No attempt is made to 
determine the economical size trees 
to prune for any specific area; 
only to demonstrate how it may be 
done. 

Table 1 is used to compute the 
size of the knotty cores resulting 
from pruning trees of each diam- 

“The rate of growth for some species 
may decrease as the trees approach ma- 
turity, even under management (10). In 
such eases, the rate of growth should be 


averaged only for the years between 
pruning and harvest. 
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eter class. The volume of these 
cores is subtracted from the scale 
of the pruned butt log at maturity 
to give the net scale of clear wood 
produced by pruning. 

In this example, only trees 
pruned to a height that will pro- 
duce a clear 16-foot log are con- 
sidered, but other lengths may be 
substituted. Form factor 80 is used 
to compute the scaling diameter 
at the small end of the 16-foot log. 
As the trees are assumed to be 
pruned flush with the bark, full 
bark thickness is added to the seal- 
ing diameter. A utilization allow- 
of 1 inch is added to the 
knotty core to compensate for the 
clear wood that cannot be utilized. 
The total board foot seale of the 
core—with no deduction for slabs 
—is subtracted from the scale of 
the butt 16-foot log of the mature 
crop tree.3 


ance 


In this example, the crop tree 
is assumed to mature at 30 inches 
d.b.h. The butt 16-foot low of this 
size tree would measure 24 inches 
d.i.b. at the small end and contain 
403 board feet. The volume of clear 
wood produced from logs pruned 
in each diameter class is obtained 
by subtracting the gross seale of 
knotty cores from the total gross 
scale of 403 board feet. 

The pruning time in Table 2 for 
each size class is taken from Ka- 
chin’s (7) report on work in the 
Whitman National Forest. The 
cost of pruning various sized trees 
is obtained in Table 2 by multiply- 
ing the ecost’per hour by the total 
time to prune trees of each diam- 


eter class. Cost is inereased by 
losses resulting from mortality, 


viving a total initial cost per tree. 
All trees are assumed to be grow- 
ing at the rate of 2 inches in diam- 
eter per decade until they reach 30 
inches d.b.h. (7, 3, 10). An interest 
rate of 21% percent is then applied 
to the total initial cost to obtain 


the total cost of carrying the 


The log rule used to compute volume 
hy the Seribner scale was V = 0.79? — 
(2D +4). When slabs are included in 
the seale, merely drop the term (2D + 4), 
which is approximately equivalent to slab 
deduction, and use V = 0.79D*. Smith 
(72) aehieves the same results by ap- 


plying the formula 2.568 (D+ 0.75) to 
figure slab volume for International %4- 
inch log rule. 





pruned trees to maturity (8). 


The additional income or pre- 
mium expected from a pruned log 
is expressed (Table 3) as the dif- 
ference in selling price between 
clear and knotty wood for the 
volume of the clear wood produced 
as a result of pruning. The For, 
est Service may base its premium 
on the value of clear logs, whereas 
the timber-owning sawmill com- 
pany may base its premium on the 
substantially greater difference be- 
tween clear and knotty lumber 
prices. It is difficult to estimate 
the future market value of either 
pruned logs or clear lumber. Con- 
sequently, present-day trends and 
prices must be used. 

In Table 3, a $40 per thousand 
premium based on log value is 
used to convert the volume of clear 
wood produced in each diameter 
elass (Table 1) to a dollar value 
for that clear wood. The cost at 
maturity as caleulated in Table 2 
is subtracted from the dollar value 
of the clear wood to determine the 
profit. The profit is then expressed 
as a percent of cost to obtain the 
investment-return relationship. 

Profit may also be expressed by 
using rate of return as a measure. 
Instead of assuming a fixed inter- 
est rate, the rate of interest actu- 
ally earned may be determined 
from the initial pruning cost, the 
premium value of the clear wood 


‘produced, and the time required 


to grow it. This rate of return is 
probably the most realistic meas- 
ure of profit when different time 
periods are involved. 


Discussion and Summary 


Under the conditions assumed, 
trees from 6 to 18 inches in diam- 
eter may be pruned at a profit. 
Consequently, the upper diameter 
limit would be determined by the 
practical possibilities of utilizing 
the decreasing size of the clear 
shell formed over the knotty core. 
An 18-inch tree would have only 
a 3-inch shell of clear wood when 
the tree reaches 30 inches. It would 
be difficult to obtain the full esti- 
mated premium value of $6 from 
pruning a tree of this size unless 
the butt log were peeled for ven- 
eer. However, an additional profit 
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may be added to all diameter clas- 
ses if the clear wood is utilized 
from the slabs of the pruned logs. 

Trees ranging from 12 to 16 
inches would yield the highest 
rates of interest under the condi- 
tions assumed here (Table 3). 
Therefore, these larger trees should 
receive first priority if limited 
time or funds will not permit 
pruning all crop trees. If the smal- 
ler trees are pruned first, many of 
the larger trees may grow beyond 
the upper limits before future 
pruning is possible. On the other 
hand, a 10-inch tree would still be 
prunable at 16 inches in diameter 
after a 30-year delay. 

Different results may be 
tained by assuming other condi- 
tions when inserting data in the 
tables, but the principles remain 
the same. In general, the rate of 
growth and long-term interest 
charges have a greater influence on 
the amount of profit than the cost 
of pruning. Therefore, in many in- 
stances it may be better economics 
to prune large-diameter fast-grow- 
ing trees, even though it costs 
more to prune them. 

Only the financial aspect of prun- 
ing are emphasized here. Decisions 
as to the best size tree to prune 
must also be tempered by silvicul- 
ture, the effect of destructive agen- 
cies, and the local utilization prac- 
tices for any particular species or 
area. Consequently, all aspects of 
forest management and economics 
should be considered when decid- 
ing whether to prune small or 
large size trees. Regardless of 
which diameter classes show the 
most profit, some additional ad- 
vantages of selecting small or large 
size trees are as follows: 


ob- 


Advantaaes of pruning small- 
diameter trees ——(1) Trees may be 
removed later in an intermediate 
thinning at a profit, thereby allow- 
ing greater flexibility in the man- 
agement of stands. (2) Stands be- 
come more adaptable to future 
changes in the rotation. (3) An 
added premium may be obtained 
from the wider boards available 
from logs with a small knotty core. 
(4) The premium obtained from 
pruning is measured by the differ- 


x 
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ential (in price received) from 
lumber grades in unpruned trees 
compared to the high percentage 
of clear lumber recovered in 
pruned trees. The lower grades in 
unpruned trees are found near the 
center of the tree, resulting in a 
greater differential in this area. 
This may result in a somewhat 
higher premium for trees with 
small knotty cores. (5) under very 
intensive management, it is possi- 
ble to grow more clear wood per 
acre because the small core would 
allow maximum production for 
each tree. 

Advantages of pruning large- 
diameter trees. — (1) Less time 
from pruning to harvesting and 
realization of returns for the in- 
vestments. (2) Less risk of dam- 
age to pruned trees by subsequent 
logging of large old-growth tim- 
ber remaining in the surrounding 
stands. (3) Older and larger trees 
show more expression of domi- 
nance, permitting more accurate 
crop-tree selection and less chance 
of selected trees becoming sup- 
pressed. (4) Unpruned trees of the 
same size that are competing for 
space may be profitably removed 
in a commercial thinning at an 





earlier date. (5) It is seldom nec- 
essary to remove live limbs when 
pruning the larger trees. Conse- 
quently, loss of growth from crown 
reduction is rare (2). (6) The 
largest trees in small even-aged 
groups are the fastest growing and 
add clear wood at a rapid rate. 
(7) The entire 16-foot butt log 
may be pruned in one operation. 
It is evident that there is more 
to pruning than merely cutting 
the limbs off trees and waiting for 
a handsome profit. The returns 
from pruning depend on many 
factors, some of them virtually un- 
known. The selection of crop trees 
is in itself a complex and difficult 
art. However, pruning tables sim- 
ilar to those described here could 
be useful guides in deciding basic 
policies for both public and pri- 
vate land owners. These tables can 
be prepared for any area or set of 
conditions by following the system 
outlined in the foregoing. 
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Increment Core Technique and Preventing 


Core Shrinkage’ 


THE SWEDISH increment borer has 
been employed for an increasing 
number of uses over the years. 
Modifications of technique for 
these new purposes have led to 
the publication of many notes on 
the manipulation and eare of this 
tool and the cores obtained by it. 
Still another method of handling 
cores will be considered here but 
in view of the scattered reports in 
the literature, a brief review of 
these would appear to be desirable 
first. 

Devices for preparing cores by 
planing or sanding are considered 
by several authors. Dunning (3) 
merely trims the surface by simple 
planing with the core clamped in 
a walnut block. Patterson (10) de- 
vised a slightly more elaborate unit 
of brass which may also be used 
for counting. This unit suffers 
from being of rather short dimen- 
sion, however. Lumsden and Why- 
land (9) present a relatively sim- 
ple razor blade trimmer for field 
Cuno (2) also uses a razor 
blade unit for splitting cores. And 
Reineke (11) presents a consider- 
ably refined instrument which is 
capable of planing cores into flat 
units such that they may be viewed 
with transmitted light. This is im- 
portant for accurate counts with 
wood such as birch and beech. 

A number of devices for reading 
increments have been considered. 
These range from V-blocks with a 
ruler attached as presented by 
Dunning and Fenska (4) to a 
highly refined unit with a microm- 
eter feed mechanism by Patterson. 

For the storage and transport of 
cores, a number of devices have 
been prepared. Many, such as those 
of Hall (6), Fritz (5), Cuno, and 
Reineke, depend upon the grooves 
or holes in corrugated board. An- 


use. 


*Part of the work on which this re- 
port is based was aided by a grant from 
The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The author wishes to express 
appreciation for their support. 


other type utilizing a cloth roll is 
presented by Taylor (13). For ex- 
treme problems in maintaining 
moisture and thereby reducing 
shrinkage, Cuno advocates using 
glass tubes with the cores sealed 
in with a neutral liquid filler. 

Hornibrook (7) appears to have 
made the only thorough study on 
the changes of size of increments 
due to drying and their relative 
recovery with rewetting. His work 
indicated that errors due to rewet- 
ting can often produce greater 
errors than mere drying. He work- 
ed with ponderosa pine and found 
notable differences in the changes 
of winter and spring cores. Errors 
after sap flow were less. 

Particularly troublesome cores 
in trees where ring differential is 
not clear are dealt with by Reineke, 
Stewart (72), and MHornibrook. 
These latter two authors present 
techniques for the use of phloro- 
elucin in staining cores to accentu- 
ate growth rings. Kase (8) pre- 
sents a very brief note on the use 
of hematoxylin and saffron for 
aiding in ring counts of black 
birch. This method did not serve 
for red maple but was not at- 
tempted on other woods. 

Two authors have done notable 
service in dealing with the general 
care and use of borers. Bauer (1) 
considers the field techniques and 
the tools for clearing plugged in- 
struments. Reineke presents in de- 


tail the appropriate means of 
sharpening and_ storing coring 
tools. 


It seems unfortunate that more 
information has not been presented 
in the literature. With the great 
numbers of cores taken, it is cer- 
tain that many helpful techniques 
have been developed which should 
be made available to others. The 
mere fact that cores are utilized 
for so many different purposes 
should not deter one from present- 
ing at least a brief note on the 
method. 
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The present paper offers a tech- 
nique suitable for certain highly 
specialized cases. In particuiar, it 
is intended to minimize the chance 
of shrinkage changes and, where 
this factor becomes very signifi- 
cant, it is believed that the slightly 
more complicated procedure will 
be well worth the additional effort. 
The present technique also pro- 
vides for convenient counting and 
measuring as well as permanent 
storage. In addition, there is no 
chance for cores to become inter- 
mixed—the code data stay with the 
core. 

Prior to field sampling, hard- 
wood strips are prepared. These 
may be selected to suit the partic- 
ular assignment but scrapwood 
from heavy packing cases or crat- 
ing used for shipping glass proved 
to be quite suitable and had the 
additional advantage of being free 
in a region where good hardwood 
is not easily obtained. This stock 
was %% inch thick and was finished 
on one side. Strips were cut length- 
wise to the grain 1% inch wide. 
Each strip was then grooved a 
quarter of an inch from each edge 
with the groove depth very slight- 
ly greater than the radius of a 
core and very little wider than a 
core diameter. These strips were 
then cut to a variety of lengths 
depending upon the expected 
lengths of the cores to be taken. 
An excess of several inches in 
length proved convenient. 

For field use, these strips, a 
plastic squirt bottle of polyvinyl 
elue, some C-clamps and _ heavy 
rubber bands are needed. When a 
eore is taken, a strip is selected 
and elue is run down the length 


of one groove. The _ properly 
oriented core is then transferred 
to this groove and forced into 


place. The code data are marked 
on the side of the strip and an- 
other core taken. When two cores 
are in a strip, the clamps are 
utilized with a blank strip to in- 
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sure that the cores are firmly set 
into the glue throughout their en- 
tire length. The purpose of the 
dual grooves becomes evident as 
additional cores are taken. The 
strips can be built into packets of 
six or eight and once the clamps 
have been used to set the cores 
into the grooves, the rubber bands 
may be employed to maintain the 
pressure. With a single groove, 
this stacking would not be pos- 
sible. 

Properly prepared cores which 
fit snugly into the grooves are 
securely glued on three sides. This 
closeness of fit, the relatively great 
surface area and the roughness of 
the surfaces makes the use of most 
elues satisfactory. However, one 
should not use those with solvents 
incompatible ‘with water since 
fresh wet cores will not ‘‘take’’ 
with these. The wood of the strip 
has many times the volume of the 
core and, being cut with the grain, 
is far stronger and little influenced 
by minor fluctuations in humidity. 
Strips recently wetted or of green 
lumber should, of course, not be 
used until dry. Prior to use stor- 
age of the strips in the area where 
measurements are to be made will 


reduce even the minute error 
slight humidity changes might 
make. 


Cores put up in this manner may 
be set aside indefinitely. However, 
to prepare for counting, a drum or 
dise sander can be used to eut the 
core even with the face of the strip. 
The relatively large surface of the 
strip tends to reduce the hazards 
of sanding too deeply. Even with 
careless handling and with the use 
of very coarse grits no problem 
was encountered in removing the 


oceasional cross grooves produced 
by machine sanding through the 
excess core and into the strip. 

Finishing should be done with 
light grades of finishing papers by 
machine or hand. Most woods do 
not require extreme care but in 
some of the woods where inere- 
ments averaged a fiftieth of an inch 
it was necessary to finish with 480 
grit wet or dry paper using kero- 
sene or paint thinner as a medium. 
At this stage, the strips may be 
sawn’ in half lengthwise if separa- 
tion of individual cores is desired. 

One feature of this technique is 
that the integrity of the cores can 
be retained even when these come 
out in segments. If an incomplete 
core is removed, it should be 
placed in the groove oriented as 
though the extractor had remained 
underneath. When an additional 
increment is removed it can be 
fitted in with the same orientation 
so that the spacing error is trivial. 

Staining procedures are not pre- 
vented by this method but one 
might find it worth while pre- 
viously to use a sealer on the strips 
to prevent waste of the dyes. 
Varnishing of sanded strips did 
not seem to help and it made the 
touching up of critical areas dif- 
ficult. One should test samples of 
a particular kind of wood before 
attempting the use of such coat- 
ings. 

In the particular problem for 
which these strips were devised, 
counts for total age of trees were 
needed as well as accurate meas- 
ures of the annual increments. A 
binocular dissecting type micro- 
scope was fitted with an eyepiece 
micrometer. Once this was eali- 
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brated, measurements could be 
made with great accuracy. 

Age was marked with a very 
sharp pencil on the strip beside 
the core. A small mark was used 
for five year intervals, a larger one 
for twenty-five years and the hun- 
dred year intervals were marked 
with the number. With this system, 
interruption in counting does not 
require a complete recount and any 
date can be readily located at any 
time. 
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The Cover.—The 1957 National Community Christmas Tree erected on the 
Elipse before the White House was a white spruce cut at Big Falls, Minn., 
from the lands of Ray Warner and Ed. Wilkowski. It was selected, harvested, 


and shipped to Washington, D. C., 


under the sponsorship of the Minneapolis 


Junior Chamber of Commerce with the cooperation of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. The tree was 70 years old, 60 feet tall, with a 
24-foot crown diameter. 
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Notes 


A Key to the Native Coniferous Tree Seedlings 


of the Quetico- 


In the course of ecological and 
forestry research at the Quetico- 
Superior Wilderness Research 
Center in northern Minnesota, 
workers often have difficulty in 
distinguishing the species of young 
tree seedlings. To aid in identifi- 
sation, a study of the features of 
the seedlings of woody plants was 
undertaken. From this study was 
developed the following key to the 
coniferous species. 

A similar study of the seedlings 
of deciduous species, including 
shrubs, is in progress and is ex- 
pected to result in a companion 
key. 

Seeds were obtained from known 
sources, subjected to reeommended 


1. Cotyledons 3-10 


2. Cotyledons consistently 3, thin, tips acute 


2. Cotyledons 4-10 


3. Cotyledons 15 mm. long or longer 


Superior Area’ 

pre-treatments where necessary,” 
germinated, and grown in soil flats 
in a greenhouse. Seedlings grown 
under high light intensity and oth- 
ers grown under low light inten- 
sity were observed for consistent, 
identifying features until adult 
needle or twig characteristics 
could be distinguished. At least 
100 specimens of each species were 
observed. The identifying charac- 
teristics thus obtained were com- 
pared with seedlings found grow- 
ing in nature. 

Morphological characteristics and 
cotyledon and widths 
proved to be the least variable 
within species and were used as 
determining characters in the key 
below. Seedling height and coty- 


numbers 





1. Cotyledons 2, very thin, linear, with blunt tips ..Thuja occidentalis 


9 


Tsuga canadensis* 
3. 
4. (Pinus) 


3. Cotyledons less than 15 mm. long ee 
4. Cotyledons 4-5, margins entire, tending to 
form an obtuse angle triangle in cross 


section 
4. Cotyledons 6-10 


Pinus banksiana 
4 
ov. 


5. Cotyledon tending to form an acute 
angle triangle in cross section, 


margins serrate 


Pinus strobus 


5. Cotyledon tending to form an equi- 


lateral triangle in cross sections, 


margins entire 


6. Tip of cotyledon blunt to emarginate 


Pinus resinosa 
Abies balsamea 


6. Tip of cotyledon acute to acuminate tha 
7. Cotyledon 24 to 1 mm. wide Larix laricina 
7. Cotyledon 1% mm. or less wide 8. (Picea) 


8. Length of plant from soil to cotyledon 10 
mm. or more, cotyledon broader than deep 


in cross section . 


Picea glauca 


8. Length of plant from soil to cotyledon less 
than 10 mm., cotyledons forming equilateral 


triangles in cross section 


*The authors wish to express thanks to 
the Wellesley College Botany Department 
for use of greenhouse facilities and to 
Mrs. Mary Lynn Peterson for valuable 
technical assistance. 





Picea mariana 


*See Woody-Plant Seed Manual, For- 
est Service U.S. Dept. Agric. 1948. 416 
pp. for recommended treatments. 
*Although not native to the Quetico- 
Superior area this species is common 
along the south shore of Lake Superior. 
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ledon length are mentioned in the 
descriptions in order to give an 
idea of relative size. These are ex- 
tremely variable, however, and the 
figures given are those found on 
greenhouse-grown plants and do 
not attempt to indicate the range 
possible in nature. Color of hypo- 
cotyl or cotyledons varied with 
growth conditions. 

The key applies to seedlings in 
their first growing season. 

A set of kodachrome slides illus- 
trating the key characteristics is 
available for two weeks’ loan on 
request. Reprints of the key, on 
durable paper, are available in rea- 
sonable quantity. 

Thuja occidentalis L. Northern 
white-cedar. Cotyledons consistent- 
ly 2 in number, less than 8 mm. 
long, 1 to 14% mm. wide, tip blunt, 
margin entire, very thin in cross 
section; plant less than 10 mm. 
from soil to cotyledon; margin of 


first leaves entire; first leaves 
strictly 2-ranked. 

Tsuga canadensis (l.) Carr. 
Eastern hemlock. Cotyledons 3 


in number, 7.5 to 10 mm. long, 34 


to 1 mm. wide, thin in cross seec- 
tion; tip of cotyledon acute; plant 
from soil to cotyledon 5 to 10 mm.; 
first leaves serrate; stomata on 
cotyledon scattered, but on first 
leaves stomata in 2 rows on lower 
surface. 

Pinus banksiana amb. Jack 
pine. Cotyledons 4 to 5 in number, 
12 to 24 mm. long, % mm. wide; 
tip acute, margin entire. Height 
from soil to cotyledons 10 to 25 
mm. Cotyledon forming an obtuse 
angle triangle in cross section. 

Pinus strobus lu. Eastern white 
pine. Cotyledons 7 to 10 in num- 
ber, 20 to 30 mm. long, 1/2 to 1 
mm. wide, forming acute angle 
triangles in cross section, tip acute, 
margins serrate; height of plant 
from soil to cotyledon 20 to 45 
mm. 

Pinus resinosa Ait. Red pine. 
Cotyledons 6 to 7 in number, 15 
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to 25 mm. long, % to 24 mm. wide, 
tips acute, margins entire, height 
of plant from soil to cotyledon 17 
to 25 mm. Cotyledons forming 
equilateral triangles in cross ce- 
tion. 

Abies balsamea (L.) Mill. Bal- 
sam fir. Cotyledons 4 to 5, rarely 
3 in number, 5 to 11 mm. long, 14% 
to 2 mm. wide, thin in cross sec- 
tion, tips blunt to emarginate; 2 
rows of stomata visible on upper 
surface of cotyledon, apical bud 
reddish. 

Lariz laricina (DuRoi) K. Koch. 
Tamarack. Cotyledons 4 to 6 in 
number, 6 to 10 mm. long, 0.6 to 
1.0 mm. wide, thinner than first 
leaves, tip acute. 

Picea glauca (Moench) Voss. 


White spruce. Cotyledons 5 to 7 
in number, 8 to 12 mm. long, 0.3 
to 0.5 mm. wide, forming shallow 
triangle when cut in cross section. 
Height from soil to cotyledon 10 
to 15 mm. Stomata visible on low- 
er surface of cotyledon. 

Picea mariana (Mill) BSP. 
3lack Spruce. Cotyledons 3 to 5 
in number, 6 to 10 mm. long, 0.3 
to 0.5 wide, forming equilateral 
triangle in cross section, tips 
acute; length of plant from soil 
to cotyledons 7 to 10 mm. Stomata 
not obvious on cotyledons. 


I. F. AHLGREN and 

C. E. AHLGREN 
Quetico-Superior Wilderness 
Research Center, Ely, Minnesota 
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A Low Cost Copying Projector 


There are often occasions when 
the field man finds it desirable to 
transfer detail from a map or photo 
to a base sheet of some different 
seale. Generally, the problem is 
one of tracing or transferring by 
hand rather than one of making a 
photographie copy. 

If this problem is of common 
enough occurrence, and if there is 
enough money available, it is pos- 
sible to utilize such devices as the 
K.E.K. double reflecting projector, 
the Saltzman overhead reflecting 
projector, or the Autofocus manu- 
factured by Reed Research, Inc. 

However, such pieces of equip- 
ment may be prohibitively expen- 
sive unless continued use is made 
of them. The device described here 
is in no sense original or unique, 
but neither is it expensive. 

Most agencies, and many indi- 
viduals, have access to at least one 
good quality, 45-inch film pack 
camera such as a Graflex. With 
less than five dollars of hardware 
and virtually no tools or talent it 
is possible to make a mount so that 
by removing the frosted glass fo- 
cusing sereen from the camera the 
lens may serve as the projecting 
device. 


Figure 1 shows the assembled 
mount with the camera in place. 
Detail is being transferred from 
an aerial photo to a transparent 
map sheet. 


Method of Construction 


The materials needed, other than 
the camera, are: 
3—°% inch threaded rods, 36 








Fic. 1—The copying projector with the 
camera in place and adjusted for trans- 
ferring photo detail to an acetate base 
sheet. ‘ 
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inches long 

12—5% inch coarse automotive nuts 

6—% inch washers 

2—pieces of plywood 34 X 24 X 
24 inches 

2—pieces of plywood 5/16 x 14 
xX 14 inches 

1—piece of clear glass 14 & 14 
inches 

There are no rigid requirements 
that the materials be of these speci- 
fications. 

As Figure 1 indicates, the cam- 
era, with lens open and back re- 
moved, is suspended through an 
opening cut in one of the thin 
pieces of plywood. This hole is 
big enough to let the bellows as- 
sembly slip through but sufficiently 
small to allow the rest of the cam- 
era to rest firmly on the frame of 
plywood. No other support is nee- 
essary and the camera may be re- 
moved and reassembled in two or 
three minutes. 

The threaded rods, located in a 
triangular fashion about 12 inches 
apart, form the frame of the 
mount. They are allowed to pro- 
ject slightly through holes bored 
in one of the 24 * 24 inch boards 
which will serve as a base. One 
nut tightened firmly on each sur- 
face of the base board will hold 
each rod firmly erect without need 
for other support. 

The two smaller pieces of ply- 
wood, one of which will hold the 
aerial photo or other copy and the 
other the camera, are to be bored 
to accept the threaded rods. Make 
these holes about % ineh in diam- 
eter to allow free movement over 
the rods and to permit some sub- 
sequent correction. By threading 
on three nuts and washers before 
placing each plywood square on the 
rods the squares can be supported 
firmly at any level on the rods. The 
requisite adjustment for copying 
ean thus be made easily by raising 
or lowering the nuts. As these are 
threaded coarsely and well ma- 
chined the adjustments can be 
made easily without tools. 

A square hole, about 11 X 11 
inches, should be cut in the remain- 
ing piece of plywood which will 
serve as the top of the projector 
table. The clear glass may be seated 
in, or placed over, this opening, 
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for the subsequent tracing of the 
projected detail. This top may be 
mounted simply by boring three 
holes, one half inch deep, into the 
lower side. These will receive the 
upper ends of the threaded rods 
and thus complete the mount. 

By lighting the photo to be 
copied the image is projected 
through the camera lens and onto 
the base sheet above. 


Adjustment of Focus and Scale 


Obviously, this device demands 
that a translucent base sheet be 
used, as the image from the photo 
to be copied will be projected up 
from below, rather than down onto 
the map sheet as does an overhead 
projector or camera lucida such as 
the Sketchmaster. 

There is only one position of 
camera lens and copy, in relation 
to the base sheet, where the pro- 
jected detail is both in sharp focus 
and at the desired scale. 

One of the laws of optics states 
that: 

1/Do + 1/Di = 1/f 
Where: Do = distance from lens 
to object being copied 
Di = distance from lens to 
position of projected image 


f = focal length of cam- 
era lens used for projec- 
tion 


This condition must be met in 
order to insure sharp focus of the 
image on the map sheet with a 1:1 
enlargement ratio. It follows from 
this that a camera lens with a 5 
inch focal length must be 10 inches 
from the object and 10 inches from 
the map sheet to provide a clear 
image because 

1/10 + 1/10 = 1/5 

In order to maintain focus for a 
given scale such as an enlargement 
ratio of 2:1 the lens must be closer 
to the photo being copied than to 
the base map to which detail is be- 
ing transferred. The distances are 
ealeulated as follows for 2:1 en- 
largement: 

1/Do + 1/(2) Do = 1/f. 
This is written in this form because 
Di must be twice as great as Do 
for 2:1 enlargement. 

For a 5 inch focal length: 

1/Do + 1/(2) Do = 1/5 

thus Do = 7.5 inches. 








As Di must equal twice the Do for 
enlargement, Di will be 15.0 inches. 
With these distances set by adjust- 
ing the nuts on the threaded rod 
the detail will be transferred in 
focus and at the proper scale. 

The nuts can be moved easily on 
the rod to the proper distances and 
any final focusing necessary can be 
done readily by the bellows adjust- 
ment knob on the camera itself. 

If the distortion due to tilt in the 
original photo is apparent, either 
the camera or the photo holder 
can be adjusted at one or two of 
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the threaded rods and the distor- 
tion rectified. 

The necessity for setting the dis- 
tance from the lens to either the 
object or the image is precluded by 
mechanical rationing in the more 
expensive overhead or table projec- 
tors but the adjustment by use of 
the formula is simple and the pro- 
jector, for the price, satisfactory. 


Grorce W. THOMSON 
Associate professor, 
Dept. of Forestry, 

Towa State College, Ames 
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A Note on the Fisher 


There appeared in the October 
1957 issue of the JouURNAL OF For- 
ESTRY an article! in which we 
pointed out some of the ecological 
relationships between the forest, 
the fisher, and the poreupine. We 
noted that the State of New York, 
which has the largest fisher popula- 
tion in the Northeast, ‘‘has man- 
aged the fisher, as one of the rarer 
and more valuable furbearers, 
intent to provide annual harvests 
that would be attractive to the 
trapper and still insure an ade- 
quate seed stock to maintain and 
inerease the species. Since 1949, 
the legal take has averaged 158 
animals a year, with a peak of 230 
in 1955. 

New York’s season and bag lim- 
its have been conservative enough 
to increase both the number of 
fisher and the size of the range. 
A continuation of this wise policy 
should bring about an increasing- 
ly rapid extension of tke area oc- 
ecupied by this animal.’’ 

The Conservation Commissioner 
did open the season on fisher for 


1Cook, David B. and William J. Hamil- 
ton, Jr. The forest, the fisher, and the 
poreupine. Jour. Forestry 55:719-722. 
1957. 


the period October 25, 1957 through 
January 31, 1958, with a bag limit 
of three per trapper, in the area 
north of the Mohawk River. The 
resulting take of 428 set a record 
high, 226 percent above the report- 
ed 189 taken in the 1956-1957 sea- 
son and 86 percent above the for- 
mer high of 230. While the great- 
est number of pelts still comes from 
the core of the Adirondack Moun- 
tain region, the catch in the bor- 
dering counties was considerable. 
It is evident that the present sea- 
son was conservative and that the 
fisher population and the range are 
both increasing. The animal has 
now extended its range well be- 
yond the counties where legal trap- 
ping is permitted. 

During the 1957-1958 season, the 
average price of thirty pelts was 
$16, ranging from $8 to $30; this 
is a decline from the level of the 
past several years. Therefore, the 
take of 428 fisher is not the result 
of a rise in price and a consequent 
increased trapping effort but rath- 
er may be presumed to be a nor- 
mal catch from an increased popu- 
lation. 

W. J. Hamiuton, Jr. 

and Davin B. Coox 

Respectively, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Albany, N. Y. 








Points of View 


Comments on Wilderness Preservation Policy 


Charles H. Stoddard’s! expres- 
sion of opinion on the wilderness 
preservation policy adopted by the 
Council is excellent. I heartily sec- 
ond his commeuts. The attitude as- 
sumed by many foresters in rela- 
tion to land included in wilderness 
areas (and national parks) is ex- 
tremely narrow, short-sighted, and 
in general deplorable. 

Most of the high mountain re- 
gions of the West dedicated to wil- 
derness use possess a low average 
site quality for timber and a gen- 
erally low average forage produc- 
ing capacity. Where tliey do not, 
as in lower elevations at the edges 
of some areas, the commercially 
valuable existing forest stands fre- 
quently represeut our last chance 
to retain reasonably adequate sam- 
ples of natural climax and other 
relatively unmodified natural forest 
Who has the erystal ball 
adequate in quality to fix a_ price 
tag to these as museum specimens 
for ecological study and aesthetic 
appreciation, in say the year 2200 
A.D.? The fact that some such 
stands will change rapidly, and 
others become prey to fire. wind- 
throw, or other ‘‘disasters,”’ 
argument for doing without them 
altogether. On the contrary, it may 
indicate in some instances a need 
for better located or more widely 
distributed samples of such ine!n- 
sions. 

The assumption by the predomi- 
nantly timber-oriented forester that 
he alone is the best judge of the 
use of all wild land bearing forest 
Thus 
we see some foresters closely asso- 
ciated with the recurrent clamor, 
often locally inspired, for the re- 
duction of the forested portions of 
the Olympie National Park. In the 
meantime, a considerable acreage 


types. 


is no 


cover does not seem sound. 


Jour. Forestry 56:607-608. 


beyond the park boundaries is 
growing far less wood than it could. 
The direction of more thought, 
energy, and money toward inten- 
sive, forestry on the more produe- 
tive, accessible terrain outside park 
and wilderness area boundaries 
would obviate the ‘‘need’’ for jeop- 
ardizing the very small percentage 
of such high quality forest land in 
the nation which is dedicated to 
non-commercial ends. 

J. Herbert Stone? describes the 
concept of multiple use very ably, 
but there are some of us who think 
that some sort of legislation such 
as that recently proposed (Senate 
Bill 1176) is necessary to assure a 
definite policy and status for wil- 
derness areas. Mr. Stone mentions 
the phenomenal increase in popu- 
lation and the recreational pres- 
sures it is creating. It does not 
seem reasonable to expect that the 
demand for wilderness experience 
will grow less. By definition, a wil- 
derness area has at least a kind of 
‘“eritical mass.’’ It cannot be sub- 
ject to fragmentation and retain 
any of its essential characters. Un- 
inspired application of the mul- 
tiple use concept conceivably could 
permit logging and extensive heavy 
grazing use and highway construc- 
tion—leaving only the rocky slopes 
and crags above timber line be- 
tween roads as ‘‘wilderness’’! I 
believe the publie will suspect us 
less and respect us more if we seem 
less determined to favor the extrac- 
tion of the last wood fiber and the 
last pound of flesh, or mile of road 
(even under ‘‘sustained yield’’) 
from all our remaining wilderness 
forests and ranges. 

With all due respect to the judg- 
ment of the Council, I too would 
express dissent from their state- 
ment that ‘‘. . . the determination 


“Jour. Forestry 56:699-701. 
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of areas suitable for wilderness and 
the boundaries thereof are respon- 
sibilities and funciions of the per- 
sonnel charged with administration 
of these lands.’’ As Mr. Stoddard 
indicated, such a disagreement does 
not question the integrity of pro- 
fessional administrators, since they 
are executors, not formulators of 
policies. The provision of the pro- 
posed legislation for the creation 
of a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council would seem to be a 
good way to help to provide a pol- 
icy meeting the approval of all 
concerned. 

Puiu G. Happock 

University of British Columbia 

BRR 
An Object Lesson from the 
Philippines 

Professionally trained foresters 
employed by the Philippine Forest 
Service in 1948 organized The So- 
ciety of Filipino Foresters, whose 
aims and ideals are similar to those 
of The Society of American For- 
esters. The Philippine Forest Serv- 
ice has among its other activities 
secured the establishment and res- 
ervation of an extensive system of 
national parks, whose care and 
management fall within the scope 
and responsibility of the Forest 
Service, instead of in a separate 
bureau. 

Thus it happened that the deci- 
sions on policy as to care and man- 
agement of the forests within these 
national parks devolved upon the 
technically trained Filipinos who 
were in charge of the remaining 
commercial forests. 

This body of experts was unham- 
pered by the existence of senti- 
ment, such as has been so outspoken 
in the United States, seeking to 
enforce a policy of complete neg- 
lect of such forests, and of letting 
the destructive forces of nature 
play havoe with the timber, through 
depredations of insects and disease. 
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The job cf these foresters, as they 
conceived it, was to protect and 
preserve the health and beauty of 
the forests. So they formulated a 
policy, which reads:! 

‘““Tree cutting in the parks 
should be under selective cutting 
management plan so that trees 
should be left untouched along the 
streams and roadsides for protee- 
tion, shade, scenic and aesthetic 
effect which are enjoyed by many 
people. They are also used as ecov- 
er and food of the wildlife. Cut- 
ting of timber in national parks 
should be allowed only when the 
trees could be removed without in- 
jury or disfigurement of the land- 
scape; when the thinning of the 
forest or cutting of the vista will 
improve the scenic feature of the 
parks or where the destruction of 
trees is necessary to eliminate in- 
sect infestations or diseases com- 
mon to forests and shrubs 

H. H. CHapMan 


De la Cruz, Vicente and Benjamin B. 
Blando. Harmonizing forest recreation 
in multiple use forestry. Filipino For- 
ester 9 & 10:35-38. 1957 & 1958. 
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What of the Non-Accredited 
School Graduates? 

SAF President George Garratt’s 
letter to the New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission published in 
the August 1958 JouURNAL, express- 
ing the opinion that no one other 
than a graduate of a Society- 
accredited is eligible for 
professional employment in for- 
estry, brings up the question: 
“What is to become of the gradu- 
ates of the non-accredited schools 
and departments?’’ In the sum- 
mary of statistics from schools of 
forestry for 1956, 11 non-accredited 
schools were listed which in that 
year graduated approximately 15 
percent of all the general forestry 
graduates with bachelors’ degrees. 
Some of these schools have offered 


school 





a forestry curriculum for forty 
years. 

As the graduate of a non-acered- 
ited school (The University of New 
Hampshire), and also of the Yale 
Schoo! of Forestry, and with some 
twenty years of practice and teach- 
ing in the profession, I feel that 
this is a question which must be 
faced. I don’t believe that the 
standards of the profession should 
be lowered, but I do believe that 
it is possible for non-accredited 
schools to produce men of profes- 
sional caliber able to compete on 
an equal basis with graduates of 
accredited schools. A study of the 
record will bear this out. 


Accreditation by the Society 
should be striven for, but there 
are perfectly legitimate reasons 


why some schools have not attained 
it. These may include, 
among others, the lack of a strong 
forest products industry in the 
state or the lack of interest on the 


reasons 


part of top echelon administration 
in the institution. So long as they 
don’t include lack of interest among 
the lower echelons of the adminis- 
tration and the teaching staff, the 
lack of accreditation may be much 
less serious than it would at first 
appear to be. 

I have never believed in the 
closed shop philosophy for a pro- 
fession, with the possible exception 
of medicine. In medicine, a first 
patient may be killed by ignorance 
or malpractice, but in most pro- 
including forestry, the 
new graduate is under supervision 
and usually under some form of 
apprenticeship or No 
profession develops freely when op- 
portunity is limited by arbitrary 
rather than results. 


fessions, 


probation. 


regulations 
Provided that a graduate of an ac- 
credited and competent faculty and 
covering the 
matter of a general forestry pro- 
gram, he should be eligible for 
examination and/or appointment 
to civil service or private employ- 
ment. Every appointee, federal or 


prescribed subject 
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otherwise, should be on trial for a 
period of time whether he is a 
graduate of an accredited school of 
forestry or not. In either case, if 
the graduate cannot compete suc- 
cessfully on this basis, there should 
be no hesitation in terminating his 
employment. On the other hand, if 
the graduates of a non-accredited 
school compete successfully as they 
have done and are doing, there is 
they 


no justifiable reason why 


should not be employed. 


In November 1957 an analysis of 
the occupations of graduates of one 
of the accredited schools of for- 
estry was published in the Jour- 
NAL. This indicated that 82 percent 
of the graduates whose occupations 
were known were in forestry and 
forestry related jobs. The Univer- 
sity of Connecticut has a very 
small College of Agriculture, and 
although the forestry curriculum 
has been taught there for many 
years, the classes have been small, 
very seldom exceeding eight or ten 
men. The total number of gradu- 
ates cannot be compared to that 
published or practically any of the 
other accredited schools, but a per- 
centagewise comparison of the oc- 
cupations of graduates of the For- 
estry and Wildlife Section of the 
University of Connecticut to the 
published figures is interesting. Of 
the 178 graduates whose occupa- 
tions are known currently, 40 per- 
cent are in forestry, 13 percent in 
forestry related occupations, and 19 
percent in wildlife 
for a total of 72 
fields for which they prepared in 
the Institution. Twenty-eight per- 
cent are in non-related occupations. 
Doubtless, a study of the graduates 
of the other listed non-accredited 
institutions would show similar re- 


management, 


pereent in the 


sults. 
‘““By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ 


Epe@ar P. WYMAN 
University of Connnecticut 








Landscapes of Alaska 


Edited by Howel Williams. 148 

pp. Illus. University of Califor- 

nia Press, Berkeley. 1958. $5. 

A dozen men who know the land- 
scapes of Alaska do justice to that 
vast and scenic land in this beau- 
tiful volume which captures and 
vividly presents to the reader the 
grandeur of the mountains, volea- 
noes, glaciers, rivers, and fiords of 
this northern empire. Best of all 
Landscapes of Alaska enables one 
to understand these features and 
the landscapes of which they are a 
part. ; 

Prepared by 12 members of the 
United States Geological Survey, 
and published in cooperation with 
the National Park Service, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, this 
introduction to the landscapes of 
Alaska and their geologie evolution 
is completely authoritative. Fif- 
teen provinces are recognized and 
each is treated by a writer having 
extensive experience and_ special- 
ized knowledge. An outstanding 
feature of the publication is the ex- 
eellence of the ilustrations, con- 
sisting of 23 handsome plates, 6 
maps, and 3 figures. 

Anything approaching full ap- 
preciation of the landscapes of 
Alaska, or those of any other re- 
gion for that matter, requires an 
understanding of their evolution. 
The writers of the volume under 
consideration have provided, in 
clear and simple language, the basis 
for such understanding. The un- 
derlving rocks in each province are 
described, as also are the geologic 
processes by which the contempo- 
rary landscapes evolved. To quote 
one of the authors: ‘‘No page in 
history can be fully understood 
without knowledge of the pages 
that went before; neither can a 
landscape be properly interpreted 
without knowledge of its geologic 
background.’’ With this book avail- 
able, geological illiteracy among 
persons interested in Alaska will 
surely decline. 


Reviews 


Although primarily concerned 
with the terrain and its geologic 
evolution, the writers have also in- 
eluded much information on min- 
eral resources and mining. The 
reader likewise learns something of 
the history of exploration and mod- 
ern development of the country. 

This is without doubt the finest 
book on the scenic resources of 
Alaska ever produced. And these 
resources stand high among the 
cultural assets of the territory. 
Every person who is in any way 
interested in Alaska will find read- 
ing and rereading Landscapes of 
Alaska an exciting and rewarding 
experience. 

H. J. Lutz 
Yale University 
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The Physiology of Forest Trees 


Edited by Kenneth V. Thimann, 
William B. Critchfield, and Mar- 
tin H. Zimmermann. 678 pp. 
Illus. Ronald Press, New York. 
1958. $12. 

‘‘Few plant physiologists use 
trees for experimental material, 
and few professional foresters 
study plant physiology.’’ So be- 
gins the Preface to The Physiology 
of Forest Trees. Although Pro- 
fessor Thimann’s statement is cur- 
rently quite correct, it is hoped that 
the publication of this volume will 
mark the turning point whereby 
tree physiology will gain its due 
recognition both as a necessary ad- 
junct to the practice of forestry 
and as a specialized branch of plant 
physiology. 

The title of the book, The Phy- 
stology of Forest Trees, may be 
somewhat misleading. It is neither 
a textbook nor a comprehensive re- 
view of all that is known concern- 
ing tree physiology. Rather, it is 
a collection of 35 individual papers 
presented at the first International 
Symposium on Forest Tree Physi- 
ology which took place April 8 to 
12, 1957, at the Harvard Forest. 

The book is divided into nine 
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parts, each representing a major 
phase of tree physiology. Coverage 
is surprisingly complete for a book 
of this nature, and the contributed 
papers are fairly well distributed 
among the various sections. The 
practicing forester, however, may 
be somewhat disappointed at find- 
ing only two papers each on miner- 
al nutrition and forest tree seeds 
since these topics are currently de- 
manding considerable time and at- 
tention. Also, a number of the 
papers are of a highly specialized 
nature. The general reader may, 
nevertheless, find the subjects ex- 
ceptionally interesting from the 
standpoint of physiological prob- 
lems currently being investigated 
and the experimental techniques 
employed. 


As with most symposia, the ma- 
jority of the individual papers are 
in the form of summaries or reviews 
of previous work with a modicum 
of new experimental data. This is 
not a criticism of the present vol- 
ume, for such papers are of par- 
ticular value to the average reader 
who has neither the time nor the 
facilities to keep abreast of the 
many specialized phases of fores- 
try. Much of the literature on tree 
physiology is widely scattered 
throughout scores of journals and 
miscellaneous publications printed 
in many languages. It was the aim 
of the Symposium to consolidate 
this body of knowledge and to 
stimulate the search for more. The 
success of the former goal is emi- 
nently portrayed by the publica- 
tion of The Physiology of Forest 
Trees. Suecess of the latter goal 
is too elusive to judge, but the 
thought-provoking comments and 
discussion following each paper in- 
dicate a lively interest in further 
research. 

To the research worker and the 
practicing forester alike, this vol- 
ume should serve as a valuable ref- 
erence, if not a textbook, on tree 
physiology. The individual papers 
are well illustrated, necessary data 
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are concisely presented, and the 
texts are clearly and competently 
written by authorities widely recog- 
nized in their respective fields. 
Such a book deserves to be read by 
all foresters who are interested in 
the tree as a living, reproducible 
organism which is capable of react- 
ing in rather discrete ways to 
changes in its environment. 
Puitie R, LARSON 
Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station 
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Polyporaceae of North America— 
the Genus Fomes 
By Josiah L. Lowe. State Uni- 
versity College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University. Tech Publ. 
No. 80. 97 pp. Illus. Syracuse, 
N. Y. 1957. $1. 


This most recent treatment of 
Fomes in North 
America is the result of Dr. Lowe’s 
many years of research on the 
Polyporaceae. The genus is defined 
as including “‘, those pileate 
polypores that regularly persist 
for more than one season -" 
Sixty-eight species are accepted 
and deseribed, none of which are 
new. Three new combinations are 
presented, including Fomes viti- 
cola (Schw.) Lowe for the species 
previously generally 
Fomes tenuis Karst. 
of tropical or subtropical distri- 
bution, are reported for the first 
time from North America. 


the species of 


known as 
Six species, 


The genus is divided into five 
sections. Dichotomous keys are 
provided to the sections and to 
the species within each section. 

The descriptions are based on 
type specimens if these could be 
found, and are augmented by the 
variations found in additional ma- 
terial considered cospecifie by the 
author. The author’s treatment of 
species for which types could not 
be located conforms to the current 
concepts of these species in Eu- 
rope and America. The descrip- 
tions are well organized and con- 
cise. The microscopic characters of 
each species are illustrated and 
photographs of the sporophores 





are presented for most of the spe- 
cies. 

Following the description of 
each species, the geographical dis- 
tribution, the type of rot produced 
(if known) and some indication of 
the hosts attacked are given. Very 
useful comparisons are also made 
between similar species. 

Synonymy is apparently limited 
to basonyms, with the result that 
authorities and complete citations 
for many binomials in the genus 
Fomes are not presented [e. g. F. 
juniperinus (v. Schrenk) Sace. & 
Sydow which is considered a sy- 
nonym of F. demidoffii (Lév.) 
Cke., and F. subroseus (Weir) 
Overh. which is considered a syn- 
onym of F. cajanderi Karst.]. 

Considering the definition of the 
genus quoted above, the lack of 
any mention of Fomes applanatus 
(Pers. ex Wallr.) Gill., the artist’s 
conk, or of related species is in- 
explicable. 

The treatment as a whole is con- 
servative and it is apparent that 
Professor Lowe has a broad species 
concept. That careful and _ thor- 
ough study even by conservative 
taxonomists must result in inevit- 
able ‘‘name changing’’ is indicat- 
ed by the fact that American ma- 
terial considered by earlier work- 
ers to be Fomes geotropus Cke. is 
referred to F. ulmarius (Sow. ex 
Fr.) Gill. Also, the Fomes on black 
locust, (Robinia) is considered dis- 
tinct from F. rimosus (Berk.) 
Cke., and is called F. robiniae 
(Murr.) Sace. and D. Sace. 

The publication will be of value 
not only to mycologists, but also 
to pathologists, foresters, and bot- 
anists in general, both professional 
and amateur. 

C. GARDNER SHAW 


Plant pathologist, 
State College of Washington 
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The Travels of William Bartram 
Edited by Francis Harper. 727 
pp. Illus. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 1958. $8.50. 
William Bartram’s record of his 
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expeditions through Georgia, North 
Carolina, Florida, and Alabama 
has become a classic in the litera- 
ture of the 18th century. Present- 
ing a detailed account of the geog- 
raphy, vegetation, animal life, In- 
dians, and extent of white settle- 
ment, it is a valuable reference on 
the early conditions of the South- 
east. In addition, Bartram’s vivid 
descriptions of nature have been 
an inspiration to other writers ever 
since. Although Bartram was an 
accomplished scientific observer, 
the scientific aspect of his work has 
been overshadowed by larger. more 
strictly scientific works published 
during that period. Bartram’s gen- 
erous mixing of enthusiastic de- 
scription and discussion with his 
botanical and zoological observa- 
tions was not enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

This new edition of Bartram’s 
Travels is unique in that it is edit- 
ed from a scientific rather than lit- 
erary point of view. It brings to- 
cether a wealth of information 
clarifying much of Bartram’s sci- 
entific work without detracting 
from its literary value. 

The actual Travels, including 
Bartram’s illustrations, is repro- 
duced completely, as originally 
published in 1791. The editor has 
contributed a brief, biographical 
introduction, a commentary, anno- 
tated index, lists of references and 
maps, a section on variations in 
orthography, punctuation and com- 
position, a general index, and mod- 
ern photographs of numerous land- 
marks, plants, and animals men- 
tioned by Bartram. 

The lenethy commentary corrects 
and explains chronology and no- 
menclature and gives a wealth of 
information accumulated through 
years of careful study of Bartram’s 
work and the area in which he trav- 
eled. Mr. Harper followed nearly 
all of Bartram’s trails through the 
Southeast, located plants and ani- 
mals mentioned, and accumulated 
information on persons encoun- 
tered by Bartram in Indian and 
white villages he visited. He points 
out the change that has taken place 
since Bartram’s explorations, to- 
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gether with, in some places, the re- 
markable lack of change. This sec- 
tion of the book is lucid, interest- 
ing reading, delineating the per- 
sonality and attitudes of William 
Bartram as well as documenting 
his work. The annotated index 
gives page references for all plants, 
animals, places, and major topics 
and corrects nomenclature where 
possible. This section, as well as the 
complete list of references and 
maps, should be very valuable to 
students of natural history of the 
Southeast. The photographs serve 
further to make the Travels come 
alive. 

3ecause the book is divided up 
into these several sections, compre- 
hension of the wealth of informa- 
tion presented on any one subject 
may be obtained only by referring 
back and forth from one section to 
The result is well worth 
and the book 


another. 
the effort, however, 
should be a useful reference for 
anyone attempting to acquire a 


Coming Events 


Northern California Section 

Members of the Northern California 
Section will meet December 6 in San 
Francisco. 


Western Forestry Conference 


In the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., the Western For- 
estry Conference will hold its 49th 
annual meeting December 10-12. 


AAAS 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science holds its an- 
nual meeting December 26-31, 1958, in 
Washington, D. C. (For program of 








complete knowledge of the vegeta- 

tion, geography, and history of the 
Southeastern States. 

IsaBEL F, AHLGREN 

Quetico-Superior Wilderness 

Research Center, 

Ely, Minnesota 
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Publications of Interest 


Concentrated Spray Equipment by 
Samuel F. Potts, a book of 598 pages, 
was published recently by Dorland 
Books, Caldwell, New Jersey. The au- 
thor, a former employee of the Divi- 
sion of Forest Insect Research, U.S. 
Forest Service, contributed greatly to 
the development of concentrated 
sprays and to the design and develop- 
ment of application equipment, dur- 
ing a career that extended over a pe- 
riod of more than 30 years. The book 
contains a wealth of useful informa- 
tion and is recommended reading for 
anyone interested in insect or weed 
control. The eight chapters cover ter- 
minology, fundamentals of applica- 
tion, ground spray equipment, aerial 
equipment, mixtures, control of weeds 
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interest to foresters see October JourR- 
NAL, page 788.) 


Northeastern Weed Control 
Conference 

The thirteenth annual Northeastern 
Weed Control Conference will be held 
January 7, 8, and 9 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


Inland Empire Section 

On January 17 the Inland Empire 
Section will hold a meeting in Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Southeastern Section 
The Southeastern Section has sched- 
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and woody plants, aerosols, and an 
appendix of some 75 pages. There are 
162 illustrations. Copies of the book 
are available at $12.50 each. 

we * * 

A new Forest Service conservation 
film, Conservation Vistas, (16MM 
Color, Sound, 13 minutes) is speeifi- 
cally designed for teachers, teachers col- 
leges, school administrators, and school 
boards. It is particularly applicable 
for educational conferences, work- 
shops, institutes, classes of teachers 
and student teachers. The film presents 
classroom and outdoor activ‘ties that 
add interest to conservation teaching. 
Teachers are introduced to a wide 
variety of conservation experiences— 
from those found in their everyday 
environment to the more ambitious 
programs of school forests and school 
conservation camps. 

Produced by the Forest Service, U. 
8S. Department of Agriculture, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in cooperation with the 
Milwaukee schools. Released Septem- 
ber 1958. Available from Regional Of- 
fices of the U. S. Forest Service and 
from the U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


uled its winter meeting for January 
22-23, at Montgomery, Ala. 


New York Section 

The annual winter meeting of the 
New York Section will be held Janu- 
ary 29-30 at the Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 

A meeting of the Kentucky-Tennes- 
see Section is scheduled for January 
30-31 in Mamouth Cave, Ky. 


Ozark Section 
On February 20-21 Ozark Section 
the Connor 


members will meet at 


Hotel, Joplin, Mo. 
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Current Literature 


Compiled by Martua MEELIG, Librarian, State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 


Range Management Section Compiled by Division or Breuiocrapuy, Library, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


General 


Forest Trees of Australia. Australia 
Forestry and Timber Bur. 230 pp. 
Illus. Govt. Printing Off., Canberra. 
1957. 2/2/- 

A Guide to the Olustee Experimental 
Forest. By R. W. Cooper. 26 pp. 
Tilus. Southeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 
Asheville, N. C. 1958. 

Research in Forestry and Wood Prod- 
ucts. By R. H. Westveld and others. 
56 pp. Illus. Univ. of Missouri Agric. 
Expt. Sta., Columbia. 1958. Bul. No. 
709. 

The Saga of a Forest Ranger. By Len 
Shoemaker. 216 pp. Illus. Univ. of 
Colorado Press, Boulder. 1958. $5.00. 


Christmas Trees 
Christmas Trees as a Farm Crop; a 
Guide for Southern Illinois Growers. 
By J. F. Hosner and H. 8S. Woods. 34 
pp. Illus. School of Agric., Southern 
Illinois Univ., Carbondale. 1958. 


Forest Management 


Forest Management Research in the Red- 
wood-Douglas-fir Region of California. 
3y D. F. Roy. 17 pp. Illus. California 
Forest and Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley. 
1958. Mise. Paper No. 24. Mimeog. 


Forest Products 


Forest Products Prices in Ohio—1957. 
sy O. D. MeCauley and K. L. Quigley. 
13 pp. Central States Forest Expt. 
Sta., Columbus 15, Ohio. 1958. Tech. 
Paper No. 157. Mimeog. 

1957 Pulpwood Production in the South. 
By J. F. MeCormack. 15 pp. South- 
eastern Forest Expt. Sta., Asheville, 
N. ©. 1958. For. Survey Release No. 


53. Mimeog. 





Forest Resources 
Forest Fortune; An Industrial Prospect 
in Central West Virginia. 24 pp. Illus. 
W. Va. Banks Assn. [Charleston] 1958. 
Distr. by U. S. Forest Serv., Eastern 
Region, 6816 Market St., Upper Darby, 
Pa. 
Forest Inventory Statistics for Russell 
County, Virginia. 18 pp. TVA, Norris. 
1958. Forestry Bul. No. 60. Mimeog. 
Forest Statistics for Wasco County, Ore- 
gon. By D. R. Gedney and Benjamin 
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Spada. 33° pp. Illus. Pacific North- 
west Forest and Range Expt. Sta., 
Portland, Ore. 1958. For. Survey 
Rept. No. 127. Mimeog. 

Forests in the Garden State. By E. vH. 
Larson and W. E. Smith. 15 pp. 
Tilus. Northeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 
Upper Darby, Pa. 1958. 

The Timber Resources of New Jersey. 
By H. H. Webster and C. H. Stolten- 
berg. 40 pp. Northeastern Forest 
Expt. Sta., Upper Darby, Pa. 1958. 


Pathology 


Fusiform Rust of Southern Pines. By 
A. F. Verrall. 4 pp. Illus. Jv. 8S. 
Forest Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 
1958. Forest Pest Leaflet No. 26. 
5 eents (Govt. Print. Off.). 

Needle Cast of Southern Pines. By J. 8. 
Boyee, Jr. 4 pp. Illus. U. S. Forest 
Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1958. 
Forest Pest Leaflet No. 28. 5 cents 
(Govt. Print. Off.). 

Southern Cone Rust. By G. H. Hepting. 
4 pp. Illus. U.S. Forest Serv., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1958. Forest Pest 
Leaflet No. 27. 5 cents (Govt. Print. 
Off.). 

A Survey of Forest Tree Diseases in the 
Northeast—1957. By R. A. Zabel, S. B. 
Silverborg, and M. E. Fowler. 30 pp. 
Illus. Northeastern Forest Expt. Sta., 
Upper Darby, Pa. 1958. Sta. Paper 
No. 110. 


Protection 


Cone and Seed Insects of Western Forest 
Trees. By F. P. Keen. 168 pp. Illus. 
U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washington 
25, D. C. 1958. Tech. Bul. No. 1169. 
55 eents (Govt. Print. Off.). 

Forest Insect § Disease Conditions in 
the Northeast—1957. By W. E. Wa- 
ters and P. V. Mook. 31 pp. Northeast- 
ern Forest Expt. Sta., Upper Darby, 
Pa. 1958. Sta. Paper No. 107. 

Forest Insect Conditions in the Inter- 
mountain § Northern Rocky Mountain 
States During 1957. 11 pp. Illus. In- 
termountain Forest & Range Expt. 
Sta., Ogden, Utah. 1958. Mise. Publ. 
No. 13. Mimeog. 

Some Recent Developments in White- 
Pine Weevil Research in the Northeast. 
3v H. A. Jaynes. 5 pp. Northeastern 
Expt. Sta., Upper Darby, Pa. 1958. 
Sta. Paper No. 105. 
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The Spruce Budworm in New Bruns- 
wick. By R. E. Balch. 7 pp. Illus. 
Canada Dept. of Agri. Science Serv., 
Ottawa. 1958. Publ. No. 1035. 


Range Management 


Quantitative Plant Ecology. By P. Grieg- 
Smith. 198 pp. Academic Press. New 
York. 1957. $6. 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Western 
Weed Control Conference, Spokane, 
Washington, March 18-20 1958. 132 pp. 
Eugene Heikes, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ext. Serv., Bozeman, Mont. 


Silviculture 


A Light Portable Tower to Facilitate 
Measurement of Vertical Gradients 
in Tree Studies. By D. A. Fraser. 5 
pp. Illus. Canada Dept. of Northern 
Affairs & National Res. Forestry 
Branch. For. Res. Div., Ottawa. 1958. 
Tech. Note No. 62. 

Poplars in Forestry and Land Use. 511 
pp. Illus. Food and Agric. Org., Rome. 
1958. Forestry and Forest Products 
Studies No. 12. $3.50. 

Scarifying for Jack Pine Regeneration 
in Manitoba. By J. H. Cayford. 14 pp. 
Tllus. Canada Dept. of Northern Af- 
fairs and National Res. Forestry 
Branch. For. Res. Div., Cttawa. 1958. 
Tech. Note No. 66. 

Silvical Characteristics of Baldcypress. 
By O. G. Langdon. 7 pp. Southeastern 
Forest Expt. Sta., Asheville, N.C. 1958. 
Sta. Paper No. 94. 

Silvical Characteristics of Butternut. By 
F. B. Clark. 9 pp. Illus. Central States 
Forest Expt. Sta., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
1958. Mise. Release No. 28. 

Silvical Characteristics of Pacific Ma- 
drone. By R. F. Tarrant. 10 pp. Illus. 
Pacific Northwest Forest Expt. Sta., 
Portland, Ore. 1958. Silv. Ser. No. 6. 

Silvical Characteristics of Yellow Buck- 
eye. By W. H. Carmean. 16 pp. Illus. 
Central States Forest Expt. Sta., Col- 
umbus 15, Ohio. 1958. Mise. Release 
No. 29. 


Wildlife Management 


Evaluating Mast Yields in the Oaks. By 
W. M. Sharp. 22 pp. Illus. Pennsyl- 
vania State Univ. College of Agriec., 
Agric. Expt. Sta., University Park. 
1958. Bul. No. 635. 
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Society Discusses, Transacts Business 


at 58th Annual Meeting 
Salt Lake City, Utah, September 28-October 3 


Report of the Council 
Meeting 


A meeting of the Council was held 
September 28, 1958 in the Utah Hotel, 
Salt Lake City. 

All members were present as fol- 
lows: President George A. Garratt, 
Vice President Henry J. Malsberger, 
B. E. Allen, P. A. Briegleb, D. E. Clark, 
C. A. Connaughton, K. P. Davis, M. 
K. Goddard, W. D. Hagenstein, J. H. 
Stone, and H. J. Vaux; together with 
Henry Clepper, executive secretary. 


Society Policy on Direct Mail 
Advertising 


For many years the Society has de- 
rived income from addressing enve- 
lopes containing advertising matter 
for reputable business firms that are 
also advertisers in the JoURNAL OF 
Forestry. When members receive di- 
rect mail advertising matter in enve- 
lopes addressed in the Society’s office, 


the procedure is in accordance with a 
policy long established by the Coun- 
cil. Income accruing to the Society is 
reported in the annual auditor’s re- 
port under “Miscellaneous Income.” 
The envelopes are addressed at a 
cost to the advertisers of $15 per 
thousand. This service is not available 
under any circumstances to companies 
that are not JouRNAL advertisers. It 
is positively not available for politi- 
cal purposes. In all cases, the Society 
reserves the right to refuse the use of 
its membership list even by established 
advertisers if it is in the interest of 
the Society to do so. In short, no ad- 
vertiser can obtain this service at any 
price if the executive office is not con- 
vineed that the firm is completely ethi- 
eal and its products are of quality. 
The practice of addressing enve- 
lopes for direct mail advertising is 
recognized in many scientific, profes- 
sional, and technical societies as a per- 
fectly legitimate, profit-producing ac- 
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tivity. This service is one of several 
income-producing activities, together 
with JouRNAL advertising and sales of 
books, that helps obtain inereased in- 
come in the face of mounting Society 
costs of operations. 

On motion by Mr. Connaughton, 
seconded by Mr. Hagenstein, the Coun- 
cil voted unanimously that the fore- 
going policy be continued. 


Forest Science Monographs 


On motion by Mr. Connaughton, 
seconded by Mr. Briegleb, the Council 
voted unanimously to establish a new 
serial publication to be known as For- 
est Science Monographs, in accordance 
with the following policy. 


The Society of American Foresters 
provides an outlet for researcii results 
and for the expression of professional 
and scientific thought through its publi- 
cations JOURNAL OF Forestry and For- 
est Science. The JOURNAL, however, pub- 
lishes relatively short papers only. For- 
est Science, although accepting somewhat 
longer papers, is unable to publish un- 
usually long manuscripts even though of 
exceptional merit. Forest Science Mono- 
graphs is intended to fulfill this need. 

Papers of 32 printed pages or longer 
including tabular and graphic material 
(approximately 20,000 words or about 65 
pages of double-spaced typescript) will 
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be considered for publication as Forest 
Science Monographs. The same ‘editor 
and advisory board will govern accept- 
ance of papers as for Forest Science. 
The monographs will be printed with 
covers. They will be mailed as supple- 
ments to regular issues of Forest Science, 
in accordance with U.S. postal regula- 
tions. Not more than one will be pub- 
lished each quarter. Titles will be listed 
in the table of contents of the appro- 
priate issues of Forest Science and will 
be ineluded in the annual index. 

In undertaking this new publication to 
accomodate longer and more comprehen- 
sive articles, the Society must set up spe- 
cial financial arrangements. Each author 
(or his organization or sponsor) shall 
bear the entire cost of printing and mail- 
ing the monograph. The Society will con- 
tribute editorial services, however. as it 
does for its other publications. Forest 
Science Monographs will be sent to all 
subseribers of Forest Science without ex- 
tra charge. A small supply of mono- 
graphs will be stocked by the Society 
for sale. The author may, of course, or- 
der any number of additional copies. 
Charges for each monograph will be on 
a negotiated basis in view of rapidly 
changing costs. 

It is the hope that through the publi- 
cation of Forest Science Monographs an 
additional helpful service will be pro- 
vided to members of the Society and to 
the profession of forestry. 


Committee on Log Grading 

In April 1958 President Garratt re- 
ceived the following letter from C. I. 
Miller of the Central States Section. 


Dear Dean Garratt: 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you a copy of the Proceedings of the 
Hardwood Sawlog Grading Symposium 
sponsored by our Section. We believe 
you will be particularly interested in 
the discussion starting on page 98. 

We feel the proceedings show the need 
for co-ordination of activities and group 
action on a regional basis. We initiated 
action on the quality problem and believe 
it should be extended to cover the entire 
hardwood region. Our Section, however, 
is not in as favorable position to carry 
on the work as the national office. Con- 
sequently, we would appreciate it if you 
would discuss with the Council the pos- 
sibility of appointing a _ log-grading 
committee. A committee of ten would 
seem appropriate with at least half of 
them from the eastern hardwood region. 
I am sure that A. M. Herrick, Charlie 
Walters, John Putnam, Charlie Lockard, 
Oliver Wallace, Bob Campbell and others 
would be glad to serve on such a com- 
mittee. 


Following discussion of the propos- 
al, Mr. Hagenstein made a motion, 
seconded by Mr. Stone, that the Divi- 
sion of Forest Products be notified 
that a Committee on Log Grading has 
been recommended and that, since the 
matter is largely regional and might 
better be handled by the Sections, the 
proposal be referred to the Division 
officers with authority to take appro- 





priate action. The motion was unani- 
mously approved. 


Council Statement on FAO 

For a number of years the Society 
has had an official representative to 
the United States Interagency Com- 
mittee on the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 
Currently, the SAF representative is 
Henry Clepper. 

In view of a proposed reorganiza- 
tion of FAO headquarters in Rome— 
a reorganization that would affect 
world forestry —the Council unani- 
mously adopted the following policy 
statement on motion by Mr. Goddard, 
seconded by Mr. Stone. 


The Council of the Society of Ameri- 
ean Foresters, representing 12,000 mem- 
bers, commends the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
for its progress in extending the appli- 
eation of forestry throughout the world. 

Although realizing the desirability of 
efficient organization for the implemen. 
tation of FAO’s operations, the Council 
of the Society believes it not to be in 
the best interest of forestry to subordi- 
nate the present Forestry Division un- 
der a Technical Department, as proposed 
by the Director-General. Such a Depart- 
ment, supervised by an Assistant Direec- 
tor-General, would result in forestry be- 
ing reduced to a lower level in the FAO 
administration; and the Director of the 
Forestry Division would no longer enjoy 
direct administrative and policy access 
to the Director-General. 

Moreover, the Council of the Society 
views the Director-General’s proposal 
with apprehension because there is no 
assurance in the contemplated reorgani- 
zation plan that the Director of the For- 
éstry Division will be a professionally 
educated forester; that is, a person witb 
technical training and a degree in for- 
estry obtained from a college or univer- 
sity listed by FAO as offering forestry 
instruction of professional calibre. The 
rapid development of education and re- 
search in forestry throughout the world, 
together with the expanding importance 
of silviculture, forest grazing, watershed 
protection, and forest recreation as basic 
to forestry production and utilization, 
makes it essential that the Director of 
the Forestry Division shall be a trained 
forester, recognized by the profession as 
such, 

Because the Society of American For- 
esters is broadly representative of the 
profession of forestry in America, the 
Council respectfully submits these com- 
ments to the Department of State, to the 
U.S. FAO Interagency Committee and to 
other agencies concerned with FAO’s for- 
estry program. 


Canadian Forestry Institute 
On a motion by Mr. Hagenstein, 
seconded by Mr. Goddard, the Coun- 


cil unanimously approved the follow- 
ing congratulatory message to the Ca- 
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nadian Institute of Forestry on the oc- 
easion of its golden jubilee meeting 
in Fredericton, New Brunswick, Octo- 
ber 5-9, 1958. Mr. Clepper was au- 
thorized to transmit the greetings per- 
sonally, as the official SAF represen- 
tative to the CIF’s fiftieth anniversary 
meeting. 

To the Directors and Members of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry, Greet 
ings: 

Noting that the year 1958 marks the 
semicentennial of the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry, the Council of the Society 
of American Foresters send felicitations 
to the Institute on the celebration of this 
notable anniversary at its meeting im 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, during the- 
period October 5-9. 

In addition, the Council warmly com- 
mends the Institute for its effective lead- 
ership in encouraging wider understand- 
ing of the problems of forestry and im 
improving forestry practice in Canada; 

Congratulates the Institute on its sue- 
cess in advancing the seience and prae- 
tice of forestry among its members, and 
in cultivating a high sense of esprit de 
corps within the profession; and 

Extends best wishes to the Institute 
for another fruitful half-century of see- 
ond growth. 


Proceedings versus Abstracts 


The Proceedings as now published 
includes all technical papers presented 
at annual meetings. Such publication 
provides a complete record of techni- 
cal sessions and thus serves a useful 
function. 

On the other hand, some members 
have questioned the desirability of 
printing everything that is presented 
at an annual meeting. Many papers 
well received as talks do not neces- 
sarily qualify for publication. Perhaps 
half of the papers presented may not 
warrant formal publication. 

A possibility would be not to pub- 
lish a paper unless it passes the Edi- 
torial Board of the Journau. An al- 
ternative would be to print a booklet 
of Abstracts of all papers before a 
meeting, and then select for subse- 
quent publication in the JourRNAL those 
that are suitable. 

Substituting Abstracts for the com- 
plete Proceedings should save consid- 
erable money. Assuming that each ab- 
stract is not over one page of type- 
seript (about 250 words) a 32-page 
booklet would suffice. Such a booklet 
without cover might cost about 50 
cents each to print. There would there- 
fore be a saving in printing of about 
$3.75 per copy over the 1957 Pro- 
ceedings. 

In summary, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of publishing all papers 
presented at annual meetings as Ab- 











MEMBERS OF THE SAF COUNCIL who met at Salt Lake City, Utah on Sep- 
tember 28 just prior to the 58th annual meeting of the Society. From left to right: 
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Kenneth P. Davis, Charles 


A. Connaughton, Vice President Henry J. Malsberger, President George A. Gar- 
ratt, Executive Secretary Henry Clepper, and Donald E. Clark, All members were 


in attendance. 


stracts are about as follows: 
Advantages of Abstracts 

1. Use of abstracts would keep out 
of the literature those papers not suit- 
able for formal publication. 

2. There would be a saving of about 
$3.75 each for the number of copies 
of the Proceedings that are printed. 
At present most of this cost is covered 
by the registration fee for the annual 
meetings. 

3. By printing Abstracts there would 
be available to the JOURNAL a larger 
selection of papers including more in 
practical forest management which are 
in popular demand but are not nor- 
mally submitted. 

Disadvantages of Abstracts 

1. Abstracts would not constitute a 
complete record of technical sessions 
at annual meetings. 

2. By printing abstracts only, mem- 
bers who attend annual meetings 
would not get a tangible memento and 
reference book which they now re- 
ceive. 

3. There might be some criticism by 
authors whose papers do not qualify 
for publication in the JOURNAL. 

4. An oversupply of papers for the 
JOURNAL might again build up. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, Mr. Connaughton made a mo- 
tion, seconded by Mr. Stone, that the 
executive secretary explore further the 


‘acts in- 

o report to 

vrul 1959 meet- 
pproved. 


possibility of 
stead of Proc 
the Council 
ing. Unanimous. 


Committee on Research 


Dr. Vaux introduced the following 
resolution : 


WHEREAS, the Couneil of Forestry 
School Executives recognizes that strong 
programs of forestry research at the 
schools are essential for the effective 
training of the research workers needed 
by all forestry research agencies, and 

WHEREAS, the Council of Forestry 
School Executives has had a Research 
Committee functioning during the past 
year (1) to consider the ways in which 
an expanded program of research at for- 
estry schools can be encouraged, whether 
by augmented funds from public and 
private sources or by other means; (2) 
to confer with the groups on other mat- 
ters relevant to this subject; and (3) to 
report to the Council of Forestry School 
Executives its recommendations as_ to 
any actions which the Council might ap- 
propriately take to further the research 
function at such schools, and 

WHEREAS, that Research Committee 
has made substantial progress in devel- 
oping plans and support for strengthen- 
ing federal financing of research at the 
forestry schools; 

The Council of Forestry School Exee- 
utives recommends that the Council, So- 
ciety of American Foresters, appoint a 
Committee on Forestry Research to en- 
courage implementation of the Council 
of Forestry School Executives Research 
Committee’s plans by (1) reporting for- 
estry school research needs periodically 
to the Experiment Station Committee on 
Organization and Policy, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
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sities; (2) testifying in support of rele- 
vant legislation; and (3) informing 
members of Congress as to the nature 
of the problem. 


On a motion by Dr. Davis, seconded 
by Mr. Allen, the Council unanimous. 
ly authorized the President to appoint 
a standing Committee on Forestry Re- 
search to review and study research 
needs of concern to the Society and 
to make recommendations to the Coun- 
cil. Noting the foregoing resolution by 
the Council of Forestry School Exee- 
utives regarding research needs, the 
SAF Council requests early consider- 
ation of the matter by the Committee. 

In addition, the SAF Couneil calls 
to the attention of the members the 
statement and action by the Council 
in support of forestry school research 
made at the Couneil’s meeting on 
Mareh 17, 1958 as reported in the 
May 1958 issue ef the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry, page 365. 

Finally, the Council requests that 
matters of policy going beyond exist- 
ing Council action shall be brought by 
the Committee to the Council for im- 
plementation. 


Committee on Ethics 


The Constitution and Bylaws set 
forth procedure for the Council re- 
ceiving charges of unprofessional con- 
duct and provide for the investigation 
of alleged violation of the Code of 
Ethies. Because the proceedings may 
be somewhat unwieldy in certain cir- 
cumstances, better methods might be 
helpful. 

On a motion by Mr. Clark, second- 
ed by Dr. Vaux, the Council voted 
unanimously to request the Committee 
on Ethies (Henry J. Malsberger, chair- 
man) to propose a procedure for hand- 
ling cases involving charges of unpro- 
fessional conduct. 


Nominating Committee for 
1959 Biennial Election 


The Constitution provides that a 
Nominating Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President not later than 
April 1 of the year in which an elee- 
tion is to be held. 

The duties of this Committee are set 
forth in Article VIII, Section 1, which 
provides that there shall be at least 
two candidates for the office of Presi- 
dent, and at least nine eandidates for 
membership on the Council. The Com- 
mittee is authorized to set the date of 
the election, which according to By- 
law 41 shall not be before December 
1 or later than December 5. 

On motion by Mr. Briegleb, second- 
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ed by Mr. Hagenstein, the Council 
voted unanimously to authorize the 
President to appoint a Nominating 
Committee for the 1959 election. 

The personnel of the Committee will 
be announced later. 


1963 Annual Meeting 


An invitation to hold the 1963 SAF 
meeting in Boston was received from 
the New England Section. The pro- 
posed dates are September 22-25; or 
alternately, September 29-October 2. 

On a motion by Mr. Allen, second- 
ed by Mr. Connaughton, the Council 
unanimously authorized Mr. Clepper 
to explore the possibility for a meet- 
ing in Boston in 1963 during one of 
these two periods. 

Advance meetings have already been 
scheduled as follows: 

1959—November 15-18, San Fran- 
Cisco, Calif. 

1960 — November 13-16, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Sixtieth anniversary meet- 
ing.) 

1961 — October 8-11, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Joint meeting with the Cana- 
dian Institute of Forestry.) 

1962—October (specific dates to be 
announced later), Atlanta, Ga. 


Institute of Wood Engineering 


As a friendly gesture of good will 
toward the newly organized American 
Institute of Wood Engineering, Mr. 
Briegleb made a motion, seconded by 
Mr. Clark, authorizing President Gar- 
ratt to send a letter of congratulation 
and cooperation to the Institute in be- 
half of the Society. The motion was 
unanimously approved. 


Membership 


Dr. Vaux, chairman of the Council 
Committee on Membership, criticized 
the generally incomplete or vague 
statements of endorsement frequently 
submitted by members in support of 
applicants for advancement in mem- 
bership grade. 

His report will be found elsewhere 
in this Society Affairs section. 


Finances 


Miss L. A. Warren, business man- 
ager, reported on Society finances. The 
anditor’s report for the fiscal year 
(December 1, 1957-November 30, 1958) 
was not completed in time for this 
issue. A complete statement will be 
published in February. 





Endowment Fund 


At the Council meeting held in 
March 1958, the members voted “to 
authorize the President to appoint a 
committee of three to investigate the 
possibility of setting up a permanent 
endowment fund, and to report with 
their recommendations at the next 
Council meeting.” ; 

The Committee subsequently ap- 
pointed consisted of Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Goddard, and President Garratt. 

Reporting for the Committee, Mr. 
Goddard said the establishment of a 
permanent endowment fund would be 
highly desirable. He believes the reac- 
tion and support of the membership 
would be favorable. He further rec- 
ommended that a SAF committee be 
set up to work on the project, and 
made a motion to that effect. Seconded 
by Mr. Briegleb, it was adopted unani- 
mously. 


Employee’s Retirement Plan 


Effective June 1, 1953 the Council 
unanimously approved a financial plan 
for Henry Clepper and L. A. War- 
ren whereby until retirement each con- 
tributes monthly an amount of which 
a like amount is contributed by the 
Society. (A retirement plan is in force 
for other employees.) 

On a motion by Dr. Davis, second- 
ed by Mr. Hagenstein, the Council 
voted unanimously to continue the re- 
tirement plan with the contributions 
by the employees and the Society in- 
creased in view of shrinking dollar 
values. 

In addition, on a motion by Mr. 
Briegleb, seconded by Mr. Davis, the 
Council unanimously authorized the 
appointment of a small committee to 
study the entire matter of the Society’s 
retirement program. President Garratt 
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designated Mr. Connaughton and Dr. 
Vaux to serve on this committee. 


Next Council Meeting 


On the invitation of Mr. Allen, and 
on a motion by Mr. Briegleb, second- 
ed by Mr. Goddard, the Council voted 
unanimously to hold its next meeting 
at Palmetto Bluff which is on the coast 
of South Carolina near Savannah, Ga. 
The dates are April 7, 8 and 9, 1959. 





The annual Society Affairs session 
which is reported upon below was } 
held on the afternoon of September 
29 in the auditorium of the Hotel 
Utah Motor Lodge, with President 
Garratt presiding. Division business } 
sessions, reports of which then follow, 
were held at the time and place indi- 
cated in the individual reports. 











Report of the President 


George A. Garratt 


At the start of this President’s Re- 
port for 1958, I want to express my 
appreciation of the privilege of serv- 
ing the Society during the 1958-1959 
biennium. Since the first of the year, 
I have attended the meetings of nine 
Sections and conferred with officers 
and other members of these groups 
about Society matters. These contacts 
have impressed me with the dedica- 
tion of the officers and committees to 
the welfare of their Sections and the 
Society as a whole; I wish to com- 
mend them most warmly on their ae- 
complishments. 

Were I to single out any one set 
of individuals in the Section organi- 
zations for special commendation, it 
would be the chairmen of the mem- 
bership committees, who have been 
working so effectively in building up 
the Society. Noteworthy at all these 
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COMMITTEE chairmen and officers in final preparatory meeting for the 58th annual 
meeting of the SAF, September 28, 1958. Front row (LZ to R): A. R. Croft, George 
A. Garratt (SAF president), Floyd Iverson, Audrey Warren (SAF business man- 
ager), Reed Bailey, Henry Clepper (SAF executive secretary), J. A. Libby, and 
F. C. Koziol. Standing: George Craddock, Boyd Rasmussen, James Jacobs, Joel 
Frykman, J. Whitney Floyd, Farrest Rudd, Hall MeClaic. Paul Grossenbach, and 


Ray Moore. 
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SAF Vice President Henry J. Malsber- 
ger addresses group on field trip in 
Utah’s Wasatch Mountains. 


Section meetings were the high qual- 
ity of the technical programs present- 
ed, the effective and often spirited 
participation of those in attendance, 
and the extent to which the younger 
members are interesting themselves in 
matters of both local and national con- 
cern. All these things demonstrate the 
increasing vitality of our organization 
at its roots. 

Over the past nine months, the 
Council has had two fully attended 
meetings, one in the Washington of- 
fice. I have also had the opportunity 
for several additional visits to the So- 
ciety headquarters. Again and again 
I have been impressed with the loyal- 
ty and devotion of the headquarters 
group. The executive secretary, the 
business manager, the editor of the 
JOURNAL, and the other members of 
the staff are all doing an outstanding 
job to promote the welfare of our or- 
ganization, despite financial and other 
handicaps. It is not easy to maintain 
an adequate working force in the face 
of the Washington competition for 
personnel. 

As the executive secretary will indi- 
eate in his report, the Society’s fiscal 
condition is satisfactory; we continue 
to operate in the black, and expect an 
increase in estimated net earnings for 
1958 over 1957, despite a substantial 
increase in operating costs. This fav- 
orable financial situation reflects the 
outstanding ability of Miss Warren, 
who last May completed 30 years of 
service as business manager of the 
Society. Over these three decades she 
has seen the organization grow prac- 
tically tenfold in size and financial 
position, from a membership of 1,350 
(the approximate size of the present 
Southeastern Section) and a total an- 
nual income of less than $14,000, when, 


as Tom Gill expressed it, “nothing 
more impressive than a small folding 
checkbook was needed to take care of 
disbursements.” 

Increased membership over the past 
year has naturally resulted in added 
revenue from dues. The Society has 
also gained in advertising income, 
thanks to the effective work of Lloyd 
Thorpe, our advertising representative, 
and to a more limited degree through 
the sale of publications. The Forestry 
Handbook has proved a_ particularly 
fruitful publication from both profes- 
sional and financial points of view. 

The Society’s financial picture in- 
cludes one need that has been brought 
home to me repeatedly: we should 
have a substantial reserve to support 
important studies and other projects 
which the Society may wish to under- 
take from time to time. We have some- 
times been fortunate in getting need- 
ed funds from foundation sourees to 
finance studies such as those on re- 
search and edueation in forestry, but 
other worthwhile projects have been 
repeatedly deferred or abandoned for 
lack of funds. The president has ap- 
pointed a council committee to study 
the feasibility of a substantial endow- 
ment fund, to yield an assured annual 
income for support of Society pro- 
jects. 

In regard to membership, it is heart- 
ening to note the continued growth of 
the Society. By the end of the ecalen- 
dar year we may well approach the 
goal of 12,500 we had set for 1958. 
As an edueator, I have been especially 
pleased with the activities of our for- 
estry school faculties in stimulating 
an interest in student membership. One 
school has reported 100 percent en- 
rollment of eligible students for the 
second successive year. A marked in- 
crease in the numbers advancing to 
the grade of Member has raised the 
total classification above the number 
of Junior Members for the first time 
in the recent history of the Society. 
A special word of appreciation should 
go to the Council Committee on Mem- 
bership, which has processed more 
than 300 individual applications with 
dispatch during the year. 

Now, gratifying as the steady in- 
crease in our ranks may appear, anal- 
ysis of our actual membership poten- 
tial leaves us no cause for compla- 
cency. There is still an astonishingly 
large number of eligible men, actively 
engaged in forestry pursuits, who are 
not now, and in many eases never have 
been, members of the Society. These 
professionally qualified non-members 
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offers a particular challenge to the 
appropriate Section and Chapter com- 
mittees and to all of us who may be 
in a position to promote their interest 
in the Society. 

From time to time, at Section meet- 
ings and elsewhere, I have heard crit- 
icisms of the JoURNAL OF FORESTRY, 
especially in regard to its subject cov- 
erage and, in particular, to the dearth 
of articles dealing with “industrial 
forestry” and “practical, down-to- 
earth subjects of direct use to men in 
the field.” I am sure that the editor 
ean speak effectively on his own be- 
half in this regard, but I must note 
both the obvious difficulty of meeting 
the over-all desires of our extraordi- 
narily diversified membership, and the 
fact that the coverage of the JouRNAL 
is largely what the members make it 
through their own contributions. The 
most direct way to plug any gaps in 
subject matter is for the members 
themselves to submit pertinent articles 
and notes. I know that the editor and 
associate editors would welcome such 
contributions. 

In connection with the Journat, I 
commend the editors on their current 
plan to devote occasional issues pri- 
marily to symposium-type treatment 
of selected subjects of rather broad 
interest. The first such discussion, de- 
voted to wood utilization, appeared in 
the August number. Similar treatments 
of other subjects are planned for 
forthcoming issues. The editors invite 
suggestions regarding subjeets which 
might be covered in this manner. 

The editors of Forest Science also 
deserve high commendation, as_ this 
quarterly completes its fourth year of 
publication, with a subseription list of 
approximately 1,200. This journal has 
gained for the Society distinct profes- 
sional benefits in providing an inter- 
nationally recognized outlet for the 
publication of research papers which 
have a more restricted reading audi- 
ence than do articles in the JouRNAL 
or Forestry. Significantly a large 
percentage of the subscriptions to this 
quarterly are from foreign sources. 

During the year, the Society initi- 
ated a major new project, a nation- 
wide study of Education in Forestry 
and Related Fields of Natural Re- 
Management, made _ possible 
by a grant from the Old Dominion 
Foundation, Ine., of New York. The 
study is being conducted under the di- 
rection of Harold G. Wilm, associate 
dean of the State University College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
who will report on it later in this ses- 
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sion. The study—the first comprehen- 
sive survey of forestry education since 
publication of the Graves and Guise 
report in 1932—has become necessary 
in. the light of the notable changes in 
professional needs, opportunities, and 
attitudes since World War IT. The re- 
sults, which are scheduled for publica- 
tion by the Society in 1960, are ex- 
pected to set the goals for the future 
development of professional and tech- 
nical education in forestry and related 
areas. 

At the outset of my term of office, 
I initiated a minor innovation of sorts, 
in converting the somewhat time-hon- 
ored President’s Column, published 
monthly in the JouRNAL oF ForEstrY, 
to the Council’s Column. This was par- 
ticularly intended to relieve the presi- 
dent of the responsibility of prepar- 
ing such a monthly statement to the 
membership, but much more to provide 
the members of the Council with the 
opportunity to speak their minds on 
matters they might wish to present. I 
ean vouch for the benefits of the first 
objective, and my reading of the con- 
tributions of the Council members and 
the comments thereon which have 
reached me clearly indicate the stimu- 
lation of ideas that has resulted from 
the change. It is planned to carry this 
same program forward in 1959. 

A notable forthcoming event, of in- 
terest to the members of this Society, 
is the Semi-centennial Celebration of 
the Canadian Institute of Forestry, to 
be held in Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick on October 5-9. I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate our sister 
professional organization “across the 
border” on the outstanding role it has 
had in the development of the prae- 
tice and profession of forestry in Can- 
ada over the past 50 years. We wish 
it continued suecess in the decades 
ahead. We are looking forward with 
special interest to the joint meeting of 
our two organizations in Minneapolis 
in 1961, and to the opportunity that 
meeting will present to return the 
many courtesies extended to our mem- 
bers by our Canadian friends at the 
1952 meeting in Montreal. Recognition 
of the forthcoming 50th Anniversary 
was made by the Council which passed 
an appropriate resolution at its meet- 
ing yesterday. 

Reference to the Semi-centennial of 
of the Canadian Institute of Forestry 
brings to mind our own 60th Anni- 
versary Celebration, to be held in 
Washington, D.C. on November 13-16, 
1960. Plans are already going forward 
for this meeting, including the prep- 





aration of a commemorative volume 
American Forestry: The First Sixty 
Years. In the meantime, I would di- 
rect your attention to our next annual 
meeting and express the hope that we 
will see you all in San Francisco on 
November 15-18, 1959. 


BRR 


Report of the Executive 
Secretary 


/ 


Henry Clepper 


According to the Constitution of the 
Society, the executive secretary shall 
perform the duties of treasurer. A 
brief financial report is consequently 
in order. 

Income for the fiscal year 1958, 
which ends November 30, is estimated 
at approximately $170,000. Member- 
ship dues still provide the single larg- 
est item of revenue and for this year 
dues are estimated to bring in $113,- 
000. 

In addition to the above regular in- 
come, the Society received a grant of 
$39,500 to support a study of educa- 
tion in forestry and related fields of 
natural resources management. A spe- 
cial report on this study, currently in 
progress, will be made later. 

Expenses during the year are ex- 
pected to total $158,000. Hence, the 
Society should end the year with a net 
profit of $12,000. 

As is customary, a complete state- 
ment of income and expenses for both 
1957 and 1958 will be published in the 
JOURNAL following the audit of our 
books at the end of the fiscal year. 


Membership 


A report on membership will be 
presented by the chairman of the 
Council Committee on Membership. I 
shall simply put into the record that 
currently our total number of mem- 
bers in all grades, is approximately 
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12,000, an increase of nearly 500 over 
the period one year ago. 

In behalf of the executive office, I 
want to express appreciation to the 
loyal and devoted service rendered the 
Society by the Section and Chapter 
membership committees, and particu- 
larly by the Section membership rep- 
resentatives at our schools of forestry. 


A New Project for 1959 


Our Society now publishes two pe- 
riodical magazines: the monthly Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry which now goes to 
more than 13,000 members and sub- 
seribers and Forest Science, a quar- 
terly with 1,200 subscribers. In accord- 
ance with the Constitution, the Society 
may issue such other publications as 
the Council may authorize. 

The JourNAL publishes relatively 
short papers only. Forest Science, al- 
though it accepts longer papers than 
the JouRNAL, is unable to publish un- 
usually long articles even though they 
are of exceptional merit. A new publi- 
cation has been proposed to fill this 
need. 

Under authority of the Council, the 
Society will start a new series in 1959 
to be known as Forest Science Mono- 
graphs. 

The same editor and advisory board 
that passes on papers for Forest 
Science will review papers for the 
Monographs. These will be printed 
with covers and mailed as supplements 
to regular issues of Forest Science. 
Not more than one will be published 
each quarter. Titles will be listed in 
the table of contents of Forest Science 
and will be ineluded in its annual 
index. 

Each author or his sponsor will be 
expected to bear the entire cost of 
printing and mailing the Monograph. 
The Society contribution will be lim- 
ited to editorial services and distribu- 
tion. 
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Four hundred SAF’ members on field trip at 58th annual meeting watch demonstra- 
tions of aerial equipment in forest fire suppression. 
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All subseribers to Forest Science will 
receive the Monographs without extra 
charge. A small supply will be stocked 
by the executive office for sale. 

It is the Council’s hope that through 
the publication of this monograph ser- 
ies the Society may provide an addi- 
tional useful service to the members 
and to the profession at large. 


RRR 
Report of the Editor 


The primary responsibilities of an 
editor—other than being the man to 
whom irate readers may write — are 
those of a middle man, an expediter, 
a coordinator. The publications which 
are shaped into their final form by the 
efforts of our editorial staff represent 
the work, contributed without pay, of 
many people. Over 200 names, for in- 
stance, appear under the titles of arti- 
cles and notes in a year’s volume of 
the JourNAL. The identity of 11 as- 
sociate editors may be found on the 
JOURNAL masthead. The report of the 
paid editor, then, becomes a report of 
what the Society accomplished, what 
problems it faced, in this particular 
field of its activity. 

During the year just passed the 
third edition of Forestry Terminology 
was released, 12 issues of the Jour- 
NAL, including one special one, were 
published, and a proceedings of the 
1957 meeting issued. Work got well 
underway for the appearance in 1960 
of a book commemorating the 60th an- 
niversary of the Society. It will be 
written by 22 different authors. Thir- 
ty-seven editorial committee members 
went over the Forestry Handbook to 
make suggestions for an overall revi- 
sion. The staff is reviewing these re- 
ports and passing them on for the 
final judgement of the publisher as to 
when a revised edition may be issued. 
It seems doubtful we can expect one 
until 1960 or after. 

Of these undertakings, funnelled in- 
to and through the editorial office, the 
most important is the JOURNAL oF 
ForESTRY. = 

We have in mind the desirability of 
this year taking some type of reader- 
ship survey to determine membership 
evaluation of the JouRNAL. 

Such a survey was made five years 
ago. In essence, readers who replied 
(4,500 out of 9,000) were satisfied 
with the general balance of depart- 
ments. They emphatically showed an 
interest preference first for articles, 


second for news, and third for notes. 
Half of them expressed the opinion 
that the contents of the articles sec- 
tion should be “less technical.” Half 
thought it should not. Without going 
into that question any more deeply I 
think it ean be concluded that many 
readers of the JoURNAL would wel- 
come more articles dealing with sub- 
jects of general, profession-wide inter- 
est and more dealing with the “prac- 
tice” of forestry as contrasted with its 
sciences. Many have expressed a desire 
to see more discussion, pro and con, 
of policy issues. 

I do not propose here to express 
any opinions as to what the article de- 
partment of the JourNat should be 
except that it should and doubtless 
eventually will be what the majority 
of the membership wants. All of us 
concerned with its publication readily 
assert that the JouRNAL ean be im- 
proved. I would, however, point out 
that the present character of the Jour- 
NAL is basically determined by two 
factors: (1) the policies laid down by 
Council action and by years of tradi- 
tion and (2) by what the JouRNAL re- 
ceives to print. The more restrictive 
of these two general factors is the lat- 
ter. Until the variety and seope of 
submissions to the JOURNAL are con- 
siderably increased there is plenty of 
latitude within present policies and 
aims. 

During the period October 1957 
through September 1958 we carried 98 
full length articles, 56 notes, and 13 
points of view in addition to the usual 
proportions of other departments. 
During the same period we received 
135 articles (an inerease of 19 over 
the previous year), 58 notes (about 
the same as before) and 11 points of 
view. About 15 percent of the articles 
were solicited. 

Of the articles and notes submitted, 
rejections amounted to 7 percent, ex- 
actly the same as the previous year. 
Rejections of points of view was even 
lower, for that is the department in 
which readers express views, opinions, 
or disagreement. 

No article submittted to the Jour- 
NAL that says anything the editorial 
board judges worth saying is ever re- 
jected because of poor writing or im- 
proper form. The author is aided in 
overcoming any such deficiencies by 
the associate editors and the staff. 

We succeed to some extent in mould- 
ing the contents of the articles section 
by solicitation, but the total content 
is largely determined by what is sub- 
mitted. 
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To reach any considered opinion 
about the articles in the JOURNAL it 
is necessary to evaluate their subject 
matter over a reasonable period of 
time. I undertook to do this for the 
past year. For the purposes of this 
report I touch only on highlights. Two 
encouraging facts showed up. First, 
there was an increase in the number 
of articles one might classify as of 
general interest. Second, I found that 
it was most difficult to classify articles 
in specific subject matter fields because 
in individual articles entomology and 
silviculture blended together, wildlife 
and soils. Practically all articles had 
some aspects of forest management 
involved. We are at least touching on 
most branches of forestry and we are 
recognizing the interrelationship of all 
branches. 

However, an atiempt to classify by 
primary subject matter indicates that 
the balance of articles is off. No one 
would venture to suggest that silvicul- 
ture, pathology and entomology, and 
genetics and artificial regeneration are 
not extremely important subjects, but 
when they total almost half of all ar- 
ticles it seems obvious that other fields 
are being neglected by our contribu- 
tors. The percentage of articles in the 
other eight fields delimited by the 
specializations of the associate editors 
varied from one to seven. The one 
percent article was in the field of 
recreation, widely recognized as a cur- 
rently important one. It is appar- 
ent that the JourNAL needs greater 
coverage in a number of the major 
subjects it is supposed to cover. 

In considering this matter of sub- 
jects it is logical also to look at the 
background and affiliations of authors. 
One hundred forty authors or eco-au- 
thors contributed. Their backgrounds 
were as follows: 51 percent were affili- 
ated with a research agency, primarily 
federal. The teaching profession ac- 
counted for 29 percent. Of the rest, 
7 percent were unclassified as to affili- 
ation; 6 percent were in private or 
industrial work; 4 percent were from 
government agencies other than the 
Forest Service or research agencies; 
3 percent were state employed (oth- 
er than research). For the particular 
period in question no U. S. Forest 
Service employee in the administra- 
tive branch authored an article for 
the JouRNAL, though they did write 
some notes and reviews. 


Five years ago we made a somewhat 
similar tabulation. The number of au- 
thors from research agencies has in- 
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creased. The number from private in- 
dustry has made some increase. The 
teaching profession has about held its 
own. The increases were balanced by 
a decrease in the number of authors 
from federal government service other 
than research. 

For this decrease I cannot readily 
account exeept that five years ago 
JOURNAL articles included annual meet- 
ing papers resulting in more diversity 
of authorship. The increase in contri- 
butions from men in research can be 
attributed to an overall expansion in 
research programs and the fruition of 
programs begun some years ago. 

Again it ean be said that the bal- 
ance is off. JoURNAL authors do not 
represent a eross section of profes- 
sional work. It would be unrealistie to 
demand that they should—completely 

but we do need more authors from 
the ranks who do not now write. 
When I say this I would make it clear 
that what the JouRNAL needs is not 
less backing from men in research, but 
more backing from others. The knowl- 
edge gained from research is basie to 
the practice of forestry and therefore 
essential to the purposes of the Jour- 
NAL. 

As to the other two departments in 
which readers express greatest inter- 
est—that is, forestry news and notes, 
or short articles—comment can be brief. 

We need a great many more items 
of the notes category, and the range 
of subject matter is wide open. 

We need more help in getting cur- 
rent news items, for we have no staff 
of reporters stationed in strategie lo- 
cations. 

Finally, a quick look at some cur- 
rent plans underway. The November 
issue of the JouRNAL will be devoted 
to a report on progress in forest tree 
improvement and genetics. 

A volunteer group of authors is now 
in the process of compiling, for the 
April issue, special articles on the sub- 
ject of forest insect research and con- 
trol. We hope thereby to contribute 
something worthwhile to the present 
publie discussion about the use of in- 
secticides. 

In the planning stage is a sympo- 
sium or special issue on the effect of 
herbicides on environmental factors. 

It is our aim by these special is- 
sues, and by a limited number of fu- 
ture special issues and symposiums, 
to bring reliable technical information 
to the profession on matters of cur- 
rent interest. 

ArtHurR B. MEYER 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR the Study of Education in Forestry and Related Fields of 


Natural Resources Management. 


L. to R., E. F. Heacox substituting for B. L. 


Orell, George A. Garratt, Chairman Henry J. Vaux, Harold G. Wilm, director of the 
study, Richard E. McArdle, Henry Clepper, and Evert W. Johnson, assistant director. 


Report on the Study of 
Education in Forestry 


and Related Fields 


Early last spring, at the request of 
the Society of American Foresters, the 
Old Dominion Foundation granted 
funds to support a nation-wide study 
of education in forestry and related 
fields of natural resource management. 
The particular purpose of this study 
is to appraise the present status of 
education in this broad field, and to 
evaluate needs in forestry education in 
coming years. 

The scope of this study includes 
what is conventionally known as “gen- 
eral forestry,” plus the related fields 
of range, wildlife, recreation, and wa- 
tershed management, as well as the 
primary utilization of wood products. 
The study will not deal with majors 
in wood physics and engineering, pulp 
and paper technology, or chemistry. 
The study is scheduled to oceupy two 
years, starting June 1958. 


Organization 


Giving general supervision to the 
study is an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of Henry Vaux, chairman, and 
R. E. McArdle, Bernard Crell, Hardy 
Shirley, and Henry Clepper; George 
Garratt as president of the Society of 
American Foresters is a member ex 
officio. Under their general direction, 
I am functioning as a part-time direc- 
tor, ably supported by Evert Johnson 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, as 
assistant director. In addition, the 
project is to have counsel by Samuel 
T. Dana and analytic work by the Sy- 
racuse University Computing Center. 


Headquarters are established at the 
State University College of Forestry 
at Syracuse. 

Up to this time the organization has 
been functioning only on a fractional 
basis. Dr. Johnson has up to now been 
able to spend only two full weeks on 
preliminary aspects of the task, and 
begins full-time duty on October 1. 

In the meantime, however, we have 
accomplished a number of preliminary 
steps. The director has visited person- 
ally with a number of leaders in for- 
estry and related fields, and got their 
ideas on how the study should be or- 
ganized. These visits, plus counsel 
with Dr. Kaufert and Dean Dana, and 
some concentrated work by Dr. John- 
son and myself, have led to develop- 
ment of a formal procedure for the 
study. 

Briefly, the procedure includes the 
following steps: written inquiries by 
letters and questionnaires; field visits 
tc the schools of forestry and pro- 
fessional people; analysis of the writ- 
ten inquiries and visits, and rough- 
drafting of a report on the results; 
review of the rough draft; and prep- 
aration of the final manuscript. 

The letters of inquiries and ques- 
tionnaires to professional people and 
college faculties have been prepared 
in preliminary form, reviewed by the 
Advisory Committee and a number of 
individual foresters, and revised. In 
final form, they are now ready to be 
distributed. 

Soon after the middle of October, 
Dr. Johnson and I shall start a series 
of field visits to southern, eastern, and 
western schools which will last ap- 
proximately two months. Visits to 
northeastern and Lake States schools 
will be made later in the winter. In 
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the meantime, responses to our letters 
and questionnaires will be received by 
our secretary and processed through 
the Syracuse University Computing 
Center. 

It is interesting to anticipate the 
results of these inquiries, visits, and 
analysis. Even in the beginning of this 
study, the feeling grows upon us that 
the forestry profession may be going 
through a transition in stature. Dur- 
ing the past decades, professional and 
educational emphasis has tended to be 
primarily on the applied aspects of 
the profession. The young forester has 
been expected, for example, to handle 
himself efficiently in both professional 
and practical ways as soon as he leaves 
school. This emphasis on the practical 
has necessarily restricted the scientific 
aspects of undergraduate training in 
professional forestry. In very recent 
there has been ex- 
pressed a growing concern that our 


years, however, 


men be educated more deeply in the 
seientifie aspects of forestry. What is 
this going to mean? More training by 
employers on the job, in the practical 
aspects of forestry? Longer periods 
of formal edueation for more forest- 
ers? Or, perhaps different types of 
education for men who are going to 
become forest managers and adminis- 
trators, as contrasted to those who will 
focus on the technieal and scientifie 
aspects of forestry? 

H. G. Wit, Director 


RRR 


Report of the Editor of 
Forest Science 


I have been asked to make this re- 
port since most of the year is included 
in the period September 1, 1957 to 
September 1, 1958 when I served as 
acting editor during Stephen Spurr’s 
absence. 

Forest Science has nearly eompleted 
its fourth year of publieation. It has 
become well established as the princi- 
pal medium for publication of the more 
technical material in the broad area of 
forest science. It is certainly one im- 
portant means of enhancing the pro- 
fessional stature of forestry. The So- 
ciety can take just pride in the na- 
tional and international recognition it 
is receiving for support of this pub- 
lication venture. 

Circulation has about held constant: 
1,170 in 1957 and 1,195 in 1958, the 
latter distributed as follows: 

U. S. and possessions ... 856 





Canada 92 
Other foreign 247 
Total 1,195 


Active efforts were made by F. H. 
Eyre during the year to strengthen 
circulation and awareness of the jour- 
nal. These include individual letters 
to a number of agencies that might 
subseribe to more than one copy, an 
exchange advertisement arrangement 
with Forestry Abstracts, the abstract- 
ing of Forest Science articles in Bio- 
logical Abstracts, short notices of For- 
est Science articles in the JOURNAL 
or Forestry, and a notice sent with 
the annual mailing of Society dues 
ealling attention to Forest Science. 

Financially, the journal continues to 
stay in the black. It is financed by 
paid annual subseriptions and _ subsi- 
dized by the Society through part-time 
help from Mr. Eyre who _ processes 
manuscripts for publication when they 
have been reviewed and accepted by 
the editor, and handles production of 
the issues. Working arrangements be- 
tween the editor, Mr. Eyre, and the 
Society office are excellent. 

During 1958, a total of 368 pages 
will be published in the four quarterly 
issues. The breakdown by technical 
papers (not counting reviews, ete) for 
Volume 4, ineluding an estimate for 
the December issue, is of interest and 
is shown below. 





No. 

Subject group of papers Pages 
Silvies-silviculture 5 48 
Tree improvement 6 44 
Physiology and 

morphology i 12 105 
Pathology 5 41 
Entomology 5 61 
Measurements- 

statistics else 1 7 
Forest economics- 

management - 0 0 
Range-wildlife 0 0 
Soils Sa RS 3 29 
Forest products 0 0 
Forest influences 2 23 

Total 39 358 


Some concentrations and gaps are 
apparent but like all journals, Forest 
Science cannot print what it does not 
get. The large amount of material pub- 
lished in tree improvement, physiology 
and morphology, entomology and pa- 
thology reflects the large current re- 
search emphasis on this work. Some 
eare needs to be exercised lest Forest 
Science become too much identified 
as a plant seience publication. More 
coverage is needed in economics-man- 
agement, measurements, forest prod- 
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ucts, and range-wildlife to maintain 
a desirable balance. More reviews, 
especially of foreign books, are needed. 

By action of the Council, the Board 
of Editors has been placed on a 3-year 
staggered basis (except for Henry 
Clepper ex officio). The same arrange- 
ment has been established for Advisory 
Board members. These arrangements 
are being worked out for 1959 effectua- 
tion and will place Forest Science on 
a sound continuing basis. It is_be- 
lieved desirable to enlarge the Advisory 
Board to 12 members to give better 
strength, representation, and subject 
matter coverage in review. 

During the period IT have served as 
acting editor in Professor Spurr’s 
absence, September 1, 1957 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, 73 manuscripts were 
received and over 80 handled. This 
supply has maintained a manuscript 
backlog of nearly two issues ahead 
which is about right. The number of 
manuscripts submitted has been steadi- 
ly inereasing over the four years of 
Forest Science. This volume has per- 
mitted reasonabie discrimination in se- 
lection and the aim has been to obtain 
thorough review. The Advisory Board 
has responded fully to this need. If 
there seems any real question about a 
manuscript it receives two and often 
three independent reviews. 

From the beginning, a need has been 
felt for means of publishing occasional 
papers longer than ean be handled di- 
rectly in Forest Science. Recommenda- 
tions have been made to the Council 
to meet this need. 

Since I have completed my term, I 
should like to diseuss the editorial job 
directly. Its size is inevitably increas- 
ing. It is a substantial job to handle 
more than 80 manuscripts in a year. 
Several hundred thousand dollars of 
research effort are represented in them. 
The Advisory Board naturally carries 
the brunt of the technical review job. 
But the editor must select the review- 
ers, decide how much is needed, adjudi- 
eate reviews when necessary, and deal 
directly with the author in acceptance, 
request for review consideration, or re- 
jection. The clientele of authors and 
readers of Forest Science goes consid- 
erably beyond Society memberships 
and direct forestry interests. Scientific 
areas are becoming rather highly spe- 
cialized and adequate review cannot be 
neatly compartmented and _ directly 
made by a small board. A standardized 
review procedure does not seem prac- 
ticable for a technical journal of this 
nature. 

Strong leadership is necessary for 
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the continued technical prosperity of 
Forest Science. More weight can be 
placed on the Advisory Board and econ- 
tinued effort should be made to ease 
the editor’s job. Nonetheless, the edi- 
tor inescapably must assume final re- 
sponsibilities in the vital area of 
manuscript acceptance. It is here that 
the technical stature of the journal is 
gained or lost. Discharge of these re- 
sponsibilities requires a man of large 
stature and competence, able to deal 
with scientific people as a respected 
peer. For this reason, it is believed 
that the editorship should continue to 
be filled by a well-established technical 
man in active work. 

Maintaining such a policy is not 
easy. The requisite editor cannot be 
paid what he is worth; in major de- 
eree such a job will have to be assumed 
as a labor of love and professional 
service by both the editor and his sup- 
porting organization. Considerable time 
is required; the job is more than just 
an evening off-hours assignment. There 


are not many qualified men who have 
the time and organization support to 
assume the job. Also, a substantial sec- 
retarial burden has to be met, as the 
secretarial staff in the University of 
Michigan School of Natural Resources 
well knows. Yet even if money were 
available, it is hard to handle this work 
on a strictly paid basis. / 

Establishment of a definite three- 
year term of office by the Council is a 
wise move. No one ean or should as- 
sume the job indefinitely. Establish- 
ment of some stipend for the editor 
and at least partial provision for sec- 
retarial support is suggested for con- 
sideration. The problem of succession 
will soon be upon us. 

Finally, the Board of Editors and 
Advisory Board will appreciate receiv- 
ing comment on the character and qual- 
ity of articles published and how For- 
est Science can be improved. We do 
not hear enough from our customers. 

KENNETH P. Davis 
Acting editor 


BRB 


Report of the Council Com- 
mittee on Membership 


Society membership continues to 
grow in gratifying fashion. As of 
September 1 we had 11,986 members 

a number 25 percent greater than 
the membership just five years ago. 
During the past 12 months there has 
been a net increase of 456. 

The increase in numbers has been 
spread pretty well across the eight 
grades which constitute our member- 
ship structure, except for the grades 
of Junior and Associate. Junior mem- 
bers declined during the year by 8 
percent. This can be accounted for by 
the fact that many Junior members 
continue to apply voluntarily for reg- 
ular advancement to Member grade. 
As a result the average period spent 
as a Junior member is declining and 
advancements out of grade exceed the 
number of new Junior members com- 
ing in. Any concern over the decline 
in numbers of Junior members should 
be thoroughly dispelled by the fact 
that the number of Student Members 
increased during the year by 45 per- 
cent—the largest relative and absolute 
increase recorded in any grade. 

The Society office handled close to 
2,500 membership cases last year, in- 
cluding admissions, advancements, and 
reinstatements. Preparation of these 





cases for submission involved substan- 
tial effort on the part of Section mem- 
bership chairmen. All of us owe a vote 
of thanks to these membership chair- 
men and to the Washington office for 
the energy they have devoted to mem- 
bership matters. 

Although the overall trend of mem- 
bership is good, the Council Commit- 
tee on Membership wishes to draw at- 
tention to certain current problems. 
The matter of membership grades has 
been under discussion over the last two 
years. At the Syracuse meeting in 
1957 Section delegates gave strong 
support to the view that the distine- 
tion between the present Junior and 
Member grades should be strengthened. 
At that time the Council Committee 
asked that it be given answers to five 
specific questions on membership mat- 
ters after the questions had been dis- 
cussed by the Sections. To date, only 
two Sections have responded to this 


MEMBERSHIP IN SoOcIETY OF AMERICAN 
FORESTERS, AS OF AUGUST 31 





Grade 1957 1958 
Fellows : psa 75 88 
Member Seiaeles 5,408 5,768 
Junior Se Ae ae 4,050 3,726 
Student AR haat 851 1,215 
Affiliate : xe 778 804 
NS, ao 250 236 
Honorary = , 20 20 
Corresponding ._......... 98 129 





11,530 11,986 
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request. The Committee has therefore 
concluded that the present system of 
grades is generaliy satisfactory to the 
members at large and that no further 
action on this matter need be taken 
at this time. 

The Committee feels considerable 
concern over the procedures currently 
in effect for advancement to certain 
grades. In all cases of advancement 
from Affiliate to Junior member and 
of regular advancement from Junior 
member to Member present procedures 
require endorsements by three voting 
members. Presumably this procedure 
recognizes that the best evidence as to 
a man’s qualifications for advancement 
is that provided by his professional 
colleagues. The Committee subseribes 
to this principal but believes that too 
often the use of endorsements does 
not in fact apply the principal ef- 
fee ‘vely. Many members spend much 
time and effort in providing careful 
and painstaking endorsements. To 
these members the Committee is duly 
grateful. Unfortunately, however, their 
good work is undermined by others 
who, for one reason or another, sub- 
mit statements of endorsement which 
bear no relation to the actual qualifi- 
cations for advancement which the So- 
ciety has set up. The Council Mem- 
bership Committee then has an unen- 
viable choice between either advancing 
a man whose qualifications for ad- 
vancement have not been made clear 
or of turning down the man because 
of the inadequacies of his colleagues 
who provided endorsements. If it de- 
cides on the latter alternative, it does 
so with the certain knowledge that ex- 
tended correspondence will ensue with 
one or more persons disgruntled by 
the action. 

This situation is unsatisfactory to 
all concerned. It is also dangerous. 
Throughout the Society there is a ree- 
ognized desire to strc °then profes- 
sional standards and prote..ional stat- 
ure by every feasible means. The ef- 
fective administration of the Society’s 
admission and advancement rules are 
obviously a key factor in determining 
the nature of these professional stand- 
ards. 

Decisions on admission and advance- 
ment rest with the Council. But those 
decisions must be made on the basis 
of information and recommendations 
provided by the members at large. It 
is therefore essential that information 
supplied both by Section membership 
committees and by individual members 
who provide endorsement statements 
be objective. They must also be writ- 
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ten with a clear understanding of what 
the Society’s standards are. This is of 
particular importance in connection 
with doubtful or marginal cases, be- 
cause our standards are actually de- 
termined by the least qualified man 
whom we admit to each of the several 
grades. 

Accordingly, if you are one of the 
one thousand members who prepares 
an endorsement statement each year 
may I urge three things upon you. 
First, recognize that you are being 
asked to provide information and 


Report of 
Committee on 
International Relations 


This Committee has been working 
on several important international mat- 
ters of interest to members of the So- 
ciety. Two of them, the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress and the Interna- 
tional Union of Forest Research Or- 
ganizations, are reported on at this 
time. 

The Fifth World Forestry Congress 
will be held at Seattle, Wash., in 
September 1960. This will be the first 
World Forestry Congress to be held 
in the Western Hemisphere; the first 
three were in Europe, the fourth in the 
Far East. 

Two years ago, at our annual meet- 
ing in Memphis, the Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters Council endorsed the 
idea that the United States be host to 
the Congress. Previously the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association 
had advanced the idea, and _ subse- 
quently several other organizations 
gave their endorsements. 

Soon after the Annual Society of 
American Foresters meeting in Mem- 
phis our government formally tendered 
its offer to other governments to be 
host to the World Forestry Congress 
in 1960. The offer was made through 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. It was 
promptly accepted. Then followed an 
invitation from the University of 
Washington at Seattle to the United 
States State Department to hold the 
Congress on its campus in 1960 dur- 
ing the first part of September. The 
invitation was accepted. Thus in the 
space of some nine months from the 
date of our Memphis SAF Annual 
Meeting two years ago both the time 
and place of the next World Forestry 


judgments vital to the standards of 
our Society. You are not simply doing 
a favor for a friend. Second, famil- 
iarize yourself with what the Society 
members have established as the eri- 
teria for membership grades. These 
are given in the June 1958 JouRNAL 
or Forestry. Third, write your en- 
dorsement so that is gives specifie in- 
formation that is relevant to the 
standards the Society is trying to ap- 
ply. 

During the next year the Council 
Membership Committee and the Wash- 
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Congress had been decided. All things 
considered, this was remarkable prog- 
ress. To say that bringing an inter- 
national meeting to the United States 
is a simple matter would be a gross 
understatement. You should know that 
it involved a great deal of work for 
a great many people. 

During the subseauent year and 
three months, that is up to the present 
time, additional progress has been 
made in planning for the World For- 
estry Congress. Last November, Me- 
Ardle, Clepper and I met in Rome 
with forestry representatives from 35 
countries who were attending the regu- 
lar FAO Biennial Conference. Spon- 
sored by the Forestry Division of 
FAO, much discussion centered on the 
kind of program for the World For- 
estry Congress desired by the various 
countries. 

Following our meeting in Rome the 
U. S. State Department set up a tem- 
porary Working Party to formulate 
tentative plans and operating proce- 
dures for the Congress. The Working 
Party was composed of representatives 
of the various forestry agencies, public 
and private, located for the most part 
in the Washington, D. C. area. I. T. 
Haig served as secretary and I served 
as chairman. Much work was done by 
this Society’s executive secretary, 
Henry Clepper, as well as by other 
members of the Working Party. Our 
work entailed two principal jobs—one 
was to recommend to the U. S. De- 
partments of Agriculture and State the 
size and composition of an Organizing 
Committee for the Congress. The other 
was to develop detailed suggestions on 
the scope and kind of program for the 
Congress, the suggestions to be given 
the Organizing Committee to expedite 
its work once it has been appointed. 

Our Working Party has completed 
its work. We have recommended that 
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ington office expect to devote renewed 
efforts to making our membership 
procedures more efficient and more 
effective in maintaining the standards 
which have been established. We so- 
licit your continued fine cooperation in 
what we believe to be a vital process 
in maintaining the professional pos- 
ture of our Society. Any recommenda- 
tions or suggestions will be warmly 
welcomed by your Council committee. 
B. E. ALLEN 

W. D. HAGENSTEIN 

H. J. Vaux, Chairman 


an Organizing Committee for the 
World Forestry Congress be composed 
of about 40 members drawn from the 
various forestry interests and _ geo- 
graphic areas of the United States. A 
list of candidates has been developed 
from which the Secretary of State may 
make appointments. It is expected 
that an Organizing Committee for the 
Congress will be appointed during the 
next few weeks with the first meeting 
to oceur in December. We have also 
developed detailed suggestions for the 
program and field tours of the Con- 
gress. We visualize that the registra- 
tion for the meeting will take place 
in Seattle about Labor Day, 1960, and 
that the meeting will run for about 10 
days, including two or three local field 
tours sandwiched in between sessions. 
The Congress will probably be divided 
into subject-matter sections with some 
over-all topies scheduled for general 
sessions. Simultaneous interpretation 
for the three languages of English, 
French, and Spanish will have to be 
provided. Prior to the meeting in 
Seattle, a choice of field tours to the 
various sections of the United States 
is being suggested. After the meeting 
in Seattle, field tours to Canada may 
be arranged. 

For further details about the World 
Forestry Congress consult your forth- 
coming monthly JouRNAL or Forestry. 

The other international matter about 
which a few comments are deemed of 
interest at this time to Society mem- 
bers concerns the International Union 
of Forestry Research Organizations 
(IUFRO). There is a growing partici- 
pation in the work of IUFRO among 
forestry schools and other forestry re- 
search organizations in the United 
States. I have recently attended a 
meeting of the Permanent Committee 
of IUFRO in Brussels, Belgium, where 
progress and plans for the Union were 
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discussed during a week-long meeting. 
The Union has underway a number of 
worthwhile international projects, one 
of which the Society is actively coop- 
erating on. This project deals with a 
world-wide compilation of technical 
terms used in forestry. I was told that 
our SAF Terminology was one of the 
best and most complete compilations 
of any country’s. The Union plans to 
publish the world terminology in four 
languages—English, German, French, 
and Spanish. 

The Union has been encouraged by 
the increased interest and _participa- 
tion on the part of the United States 
and other country representatives to 
try to extend its coverage both geo- 
graphically and subject-matter-wise. 
Its eurrent policies are freshly ori- 
ented toward becoming more complete- 
ly world-wide in its membership and 
toward including in its program of 
work a wider range of forestry re- 
fields. IUFRO hopes several 
more countries in Latin America, the 
Far East and the Near East will join 
in its work. New subject matter be- 
ing emphasized jin its international 
work are watershed management proj- 
ects under section leadership of Pro- 
fessor Wilm of the New York State 
College of Forestry and forest disease 
projects under working party leader- 
ship of Dr. Hansbrough of the Forest 
Service. 

This trend toward broader subject- 
matter coverage and wider world mem- 
bership in TUFRO has been actively 
urged by several of us during the last 
few years. We hope the Union is now 
on its way to sueeess in its broadened 


search 


objectives. 
V. L. HArprr 
Chairman 
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Report of the Committee 
for Advancement of 
Forestry Education 


As part of a regional review con- 
ducted by the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools, a 
visiting committee composed of Har- 
old G. Wilm and Henry Clepper re- 
viewed the College of Forest, Range 
and Wildlife Management at Utah 
State University. 

The visiting committee reported fav- 
orably to the Council of the Society. 
On the basis of their recommendation, 
the Council voted to reaffirm and con- 
tinue the accredited status of the Uni- 
versity for professional forestry in- 





struction. As stated in Mr. Clepper’s 
letter of August 5th to the President 
of the University, “Thus the College 
of Forest, Range and Wildlife Man- 
agement can be considered as accred- 
ited as regards the forest management 
curriculum, but not as regards the 
range management and wildlife man- 
agement curriculums. These latter are, 
excellent curriculums, as our report 
shows, but there exists no accrediting 
agency for them.” 

Some other accreditation activities 
are pending. One institution has re- 
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cently submitted a set of question- 

naires to the Committee; they are in 

process of review, and were discussed 

in detail by the committee on Sunday, 

September 28, 1958. Other schools will 

be interviewed informally as part of 

the current national study of forestry 
education. 

GrorcE B. HartMan 

C. M. Kaurman 

W. F. McCuttocn 

Ernest WOHLETZ 

Harotp G. Wii, 

Chairman 
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Discussion of Policy Issues 
W. D. HAGENSTEIN, Moderator 
Panel Discussion of Wilderness Preservation 


The Background of Wilderness 
Legislation! 

There seems to be in America nearly 
unanimous opinion that the preserva- 
tion of nature and wilderness areas is 
appropriate and desirable in our pat- 
tern of federal land management. Cer- 
tainly most of the national park and 
monument areas, the national forest 
wilderness, wild and primitive areas, 
and many state reservations are pre- 
dicated upon the perpetuation of wil- 
derness values. Wilderness preserva- 
tion has been an established concept 
for 40 years in National Park Service 
policy and for 30 years in the multiple 
use management philosophy of the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

The controversy over the Wilderness 
Bill, therefore, does not center on 
whether or not we should have wilder- 
ness areas, or on whether national 
parks and national forests should de- 
liberately contain such areas. The de- 
bate revolves around such questions as: 
how large and where should they be, 
how much resource utilization and mo- 
torized recreation is affected, what re- 
strictions are necessary in use of these 
areas, and how well protected are they 
under present laws and administrative 
management? In short, what is a wil- 
derness and what are its values to the 
American people when compared with 


1The author is not a proponent of the 
current wilderness legislation embodied 
in 8.4028, but agreed to present infor- 
mation favoring wilderness legislation 
for purposes of discussion at the Salt 
Lake City meeting. Certain material pre- 
sented has been extracted from a bvok 
manuscript concerning the major wilder- 
ness regions of the United States; their 
status, and management problems—to be 
published soon by the Oklahoma Univer- 
sity Press. 


benefits obtained through develop- 
ments? 

There are many who insist that wil- 
dernesses are valid only so long as they 
do not interfere with resource develop- 
ment and other mechanized use, and 
further that the natural topography 
and isolation of many areas, partic- 
ularly in the West, will provide an 
abundance of wilderness for years to 
come for the limited numbers able and 
willing to travel in such areas. Rapidly 
increasing population in this country, 
it is stated, will force the development 
and maximum utilization of nearly all 
our land, so why obscure the inevitable 
by restrictive wilderness legislation at 
this time. Also embraced by this 
group is the view that present admin- 
istration and legal jurisdiction over 
these park and forest areas is adequate 
protection for existing wilderness con- 
ditions. 

The avid wilderness proponent, how- 
ever, sees a different picture. He has 
witnessed in the past half-century the 
most thorough and rapid development 
of native landscape ever known in 
man’s history—and is often offended 
by the final results of this expansion. 
He is aware of the mechanical genius 
of our age, which permits invasion of 
many regions thought impenetrable not 
long ago. His foresight suggests that 
the only undeveloped areas in a rela- 
tively short time will be those set aside 
and protected by national law. He also 
believes that wildernesses contain 
values that transcend those possible 
after development. Consequently the 
drafters of the original Wilderness 
Bill did not hesitate to list a variety 
of federal lands totaling 55 million 
acres—a little over 2 percent of the 
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land area of the United States. (Refer- 
ence to specific areas has been elimi- 
nated from the present revised bill). 
Bear in mind that much of this acreage 
is already developed. Furthermore, 
there have been enough developments, 
improvements, and plans for commer- 
cial use, for both park and forest wil- 
derness, to suggest that more stringent 
legal protection is necessary, if we are 
to have wildernesses in the future. 
One feature puzzling to those most 
familiar with wilderness use is the tre- 
mendous, and apparently growing, sen- 
preservation 
residents who 


timent for wilderness 


among many urban 
may never travel in wilderness areas. 
This sensitivity, whether logical or not 
to land managers and commercial in- 
terests, will have a deciding influence 
on wilderness legislation and reserva- 
tions of the future. An interpretation 
of this sentiment, which has a complex 
fabric of roots in American psychol- 
ogy, is therefore appropriate. 

Part of the support for wilderness 
comes from our European heritage, 
where only a few generations ago, the 
average man was a serf held in bond- 
age to vast land holdings. This degra- 
dation drove many thousands to Amer- 
ica where land ownership became sym- 
bolic, not only of opportunity for 
wealth and prestige, but in the words 
of a leading historian,? “land has es- 
tablished all our rights; on it is found- 
ed our rank, our freedom, our power 





as citizens.” The public today, crowded 
into city situations, still retains a deep 
concern and affinity for the land— es- 
pecially those lands in which it has 
retained part ownership—the public 
lands. These are major areas in which 
today’s average man still has a voice. 
To vote for wilderness instead of pro- 
duction management or development, 
whose procedures are not fully under- 
stood or trusted, is logical to the urban 
mind. 

A second well from which urban 
wilderness sentiment is drawn is the 
expanding resentment toward disorder 
created by man in his cities and even 
in the countryside—much of this re- 
lated to the overproduction of goods. 

This feeling has been well expressed 
by an internationally renowned archi- 
tect? recently, in the following quota- 
tion: “Though American technique 
is the envy of the world, the ‘Ameri- 
ean Way of Life’ does not command 
unqualified respect abroad. . . . Indeed, 
we ourselves are beginning to suspect 
that economic abundance and eivie 
freedom may not be enough... . Every- 
where the introduction of mechaniza- 
tion has produced such confusion that 
the problems of the conversion have 


“Editors of American Heritage. The 
revolution. American Heritage Pub. Co., 


New York. 1958. 
°Gropius, Walter. The eurse of con- 
formity. 


Sat. Eve. Post, Sept. 6, 1958. 





U.S. Forest Service Chief R. E. McArdle (second from right) visits with Utah State 
University forestry students (L to R) Mike Howard, Douglas Bird, and Joseph 


Biesbrock. 
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been more evident than the benefits. ... 
For example our biggest man-made 
objects —our cities—have _ steadily 
grown more chaotic and ugly... . For 
all the heroic efforts of conservation- 
ists, a good deal of our loveliest coun- 
tryside is being bulldozed out of exist- 
ence, a sacrifice to commercial exploita- 
tion. Increasingly, patterns of taste 
dictated by purely commercial consid- 
erations win acceptance, and the natu- 
ral feeling for quality and appropri- 
ateness is dissipated in the giddy tum- 
ble from novelty to novelty.” 

And another comment on our na- 
tional condition by a leading econ- 
omist* of our time: “The family which 
takes its two-toned, power-steered, and 
power-braked automobile out for a 
tour passes through cities that are 
badly paved, made hideous by litter, 
blighted buildings, billboards, and posts 
for wires that should long since have 
been put underground. They pass on 
into a countryside that has been ren- 
dered largely invisible by commercial 
art. . . . They pienie on exquisitely 
packaged food from a portable icebox 
by a polluted stream and go on to 
spend the night at a park which is a 
menace to public health and morals. 
Just before dozing off on an air mat- 
tress, beneath a nylon tent, amid the 
stench of decaying refuse, they may 
reflect vaguely on the curious uneven- 
ness of their blessings. Ts this, indeed, 
the American genius?” 

When we combine these observations 
with the fact that more roads, more 
autos, and more people almost imme- 
diately overwhelm and deteriorate some 
of our best natural environments, it is 
not hard to understand the preference 
for non-development or wilderness— 
over development, when a choice is 
possible. Better development and con- 
trol of the huge area now available 
to recreationists may be necessary be- 
fore opening up additional lands, in 
the wilderness proponent opinion. 


Now, just a word about natural 
resource utilization and 
Americans dislike to think of losing the 
opulence which surrounds them. Pleas 


that we need the resources in our last 


wilderness. 


remaining wilderness regions is evi- 
dence that we may be running out. 
However true this may be, there is a 
reluctance to admit that our nation’s 
resources are this short. The urban 
attitude, I believe, is to hold onto some 


resources in wildernesses or parks 


‘Galbraith, John K. The affluent soci- 
ety. Houghton Pub. Co. 1958. 
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against a rainy day and use our favor- 
able trade position to exploit the re- 
sources of other countries. Even sub- 
stitute materials may be preferable, 
if the only alternative is to develop 
all of our remaining lands. After all, 
the decline of civilizations due to de- 
pletion or misuse of natural resources 
has been hammered into public thought 
for many years. 

Timber shortage, for example, until 
recently has been the clarion call of 
several major forestry groups. With 
this conviction the public may be will- 
ing to “lock up” 3 percent of the na- 
tion’s commercial timberland now in 
state and federal parks, national for- 
ests, wilderness and primitive areas and 
similar reservations — especially since 
35 pereent of the recently cutover 
lands of the U.S. now show medium 
or low produetivity. Foresters perhaps 
should be given the opportunity to 
prove their convictions that managed 
lands ean produce double or triple 
the wood volume provided by nature, 
before moving on into parks and wil- 
dernesses. It is interesting to note in 
a recent Forest Service report on the 
Glacier Peak country of Washington, 
that the Forest Service believes “it is 
desirable to  inelude 
stands of virgin timber’ 


representative 
in wilderness 
in this ease 78,000 acres 
of commercial timberland. 


’ 


designations 


Now, as to specific provisions of the 
revised Wilderness Bill presented in 
Congress last June. General objec- 
tives of the bill were to bring wilder- 
ness reservations to the attention of 
Congress and the public in a most 
emphatie way (an objective now ac- 
complished); to publicize the values 
and stimulate the use of wilderness; 
and to add Congressional blessing to 
wilderness reservations as well as legal 
provisions to deter local developmental 
pressures, 

The present bill is conciliatory in 
some aspects—so much so that it may 
not do the job intended. It does give 
Congressional recognition of wilder- 
ness as an authentic part of the fed- 
eral land program—a primary feature. 
However, the present provisions allow 
the Forest Service 10 years to set aside 
areas for permanent timber produc- 
tion or other development within na- 
tional forest primitive areas or lim- 
ited areas, such as the High Sierra of 
California; the North Cascade and 
Glacier Peak County of Washington; 
the Idaho, Beartooth, Sawtooth, and 
Selway-Bitterroot areas of Montana 
and Idaho; the High Uintas of Utah; 
and the San Juan and Flattops re- 





gions of Colorado—all large land units 
of the national forests. The Park 
Service also has 10 years in which to 
select areas in any park or monument 
for future recreation or road develop- 
ment. It is inconceivable that adminis- 
trators would not designate adequate 
areas for future development within 
this period. ’ 
As for federal wildlife refuges and 
ranges, the Secretary of Interior may 
inelude in the Wilderness System, with- 
in five years, any areas or parts of 
areas not developed—or planned for 
development — that he deems appro- 
priate. Portions of Indian lands may 
also be included if the tribes and the 
Secretary of Interior approve. 
Special provisions of the bill pro- 
vide that established grazing privileges 
and use of aircraft or motorboats may 
continue as before, (even motorboating 
on the roadless canoe areas of the Su- 
perior National Forest). The President, 
however, must authorize prospecting, 
inining, reservoir and other water con- 
servation construction, control of in- 
sects and diseases, and roads necessary 
thereto, on those areas formally re- 
classified as national forest wilder- 
ness. The bill in no way interferes 
with some 850,000 acres of privately 
owned lands now seattered throughout 
the National Park system and the na- 
tional forest wilderness and primitive 
areas. Access, development, and utiliza- 
tion are still permitted on these thou- 
sands of ownerships. Hundreds of 
mining claims and patents already con- 
trol the most favorable mineral sites 
in wilderness, wild, and primitive areas. 


- Provision has been made in the bill 


for Congressional authorization to ae- 
quire these privately owned lands, al- 
though the prospects for appropria- 
tions are slim. 

Since wilderness proponents believe 
a great deal more attention should be 
focused on the values, uses, and prob- 
lems of wilderness preservation, the 
hill proposes an ex-officio Council to 
gather and disseminate information on 
wilderness areas. This Council would 
he composed of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute, plus three citizen members 
appointed by the President. The citi- 
zen chairman would make an annual 
report to Congress on the Council op- 
erations, the status of the Wilderness 
System, and such recommendations as 
the Council deems advisable. 

In summary, it appears that the bill 
is oriented to the proposition that a 
small pereentage of the federal lands 
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should be devoted to wilderness pur- 
poses in preference to the limited 
amount of resource utilization, restrict- 
ed by this proposed legislation. It also 
presumes that a large share of the 
most scenic and desirable recreation 
areas in America are already open to 
the motoring publie. And finally, that 
this bill should be passed before the 
report of the National Outdoor Ree- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
is available three years henee. With 
accelerating demands, it is believed 
that some important wilderness zones 
can go down the drain in this time. 
JAMES P. GILLIGAN 
University of California 


Comments in Opposition to a 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System 


Proposals such as the bill to create 
a National Wilderness Preservation 
System gain momentum beeause for- 
esters as a group have been more in- 
terested in getting boards out of trees 
than concerned about the broad con- 
servation problems facing the nation. 
This disinterest permits single intent 
groups to assume a role in shaping for- 
est policies that may not be balanced 
by professional perspective. 

Foresters need to bestir themselves 
about all phases of conservation. If 
they do not, then someone else, some- 
one less well informed in the complex 
inter-relationships of resource manage- 
ment, may prescribe the rules and 
regulations. The result of such action 
by a militant group of city people is 
clearly visible in the New York State 
Forest Preserve. 

Make no mistake about it—the will 
of the people will prevail. Once aroused 
the public may head directly to its 
objective without any regard for cor- 
relary uses or benefits. This could be 
disastrous, especially if the publie de- 
mands a complete “lock-up” type of 
wilderness preservation. It would be 
a severe blow to a profession dedicated 
to multiple-use of forest lands. 

Wilderness is a specialized kind of 
single use, one that is not compatible 
with some other uses. But in many 
remote forest areas it is the primary 
use and should be retained. Unfortu- 
nately, preservation of the wilderness 
hinges upon maintenance of a delicate 
balance between man and nature. 

Man has many appetites and fre- 
quently consumes or destroys that 
which he cherishes most. Consequently 
it is easy to understand why some 
groups feel the need for a National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 
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The position of The American For- 
estry Association with respect to wil- 
derness legislation proposals, such as 
S.4028, is well known. The Associa- 
tion’s primary objection is that such 
legislation tends to develop a legisla- 
tive history in the direction of a single 
and exclusive use on a perpetual basis. 

The Association is especially eriti- 
cal of the proposal to create a Wil- 
derness Council to be composed of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, 
and the Smithsonian Institute, plus 
three citizen members to be appointed 
by the President. 

This Council would serve as a re- 
pository for official papers regarding 
the Wilderness System. It would be a 
clearing house for exchange of infor- 
mation among the agencies administer- 
ing the system. The Council would 
make surveys of wilderness need, gath- 
er and disseminate information, and 
consult with others interested in wil- 
derness preservation. 

There is no need to create such a 
Council. It serves no useful purpose. 
It would be an added burden of re- 
porting, record keeping and expense 
for the administrative agencies of the 
federal government. Its creation would 
result in undue emphasis on wilderness 
and hinder orderly administration of 
other multiple-use activities. Further- 
more, the existence of such a Council 
would become a precedent for the es- 
tablishment of 
spokesmen. 

The gravest fault of a Wilderness 
Council is that it would inject emo- 
tionalism, pressure groups, and politics 
into what has been sane, technical man- 
agement of a natural resource. 


other single interest 


S. 4028 and companion proposals 
provide that national wildlife refuges 
and ranges, national parks, and the 
primitive areas of national forests will 
be included in a Wilderness System 
automatically if the Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture do not classify 
them otherwise within a specified time. 

It is much sounder resource manage- 
ment to designate areas as wilderness 
only after there has been a clear, af- 
firmative determination that the values 
present are predominantly wilderness. 
Publie hearings and consultations with 
all interested groups, local users, and 
subdivisions of government must pre- 
cede such a classification. 

S. 4028 provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior may designate appro- 
priate portions of Indian reservations 
for inelusion in a wilderness system 


after “consultation” with the Indians. 
Incidentally, this is a step backward 
from present Department of the In- 
terior policies which require “consent” 
of the Indians in any matters affecting 
their welfare. 

Why are Indian 
cluded? Indian lands are private lands 
under a federal trusteeship and some 
day they will be returned to full Indian 
control. There is no justification for 
imposing restrictions on the Indians 
that would not apply also to other 
privately owned lands. 

Finally the creation of a National 
Wilderness Preservation System tends 
to encourage the separate treatment of 
these areas. This is an undesirable pro- 
vision, one that is contrary to the es- 
tablished programs of the publie land 
management Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior have 
managed their wilderness areas well 
under existing law. There is no need 
to alter this arrangement. 

We come now to the fork in the 
road. Will professional foresters per- 
mit the public to grope along with 
little or no technical guidance and as- 
sistance? Or will we get in there and 
pitch; call upon the specialized biol- 
ogical, ecological and sociological skills 


reservations in- 


agencies. The 


at our command; and help devise a 

charter that will maintain wilderness 

and at the same time insure an ade- 

quate supply of all other resources for 
future generations. 

The choice is yours. 
KENNETH B. PoMEROY 
American Forestry Association 


Wilderness Bill Not in Conflict 
with Other Interests 


(The speaker expressed his appre- 
ciation, as a non-member of the SAF, 
at the invitation to participate in the 
discussion as well as to present a pa- 
per to the Division of Forest Recrea- 
tion later in the meeting.) 

The Wilderness Bill is a measure de- 
signed to fit in with economie and oth- 
er programs and not to conflict with 
them. 

What the bill most needs is to be 
clearly understood! Its provisions will 
in no wise damage existing programs 
and interests. It gives Congressional 
recogniticn to wilderness as part of a 
multiple use program. 

We need the Wilderness Bill be- 
cause we cannot expect any of our 
areas to endure as wilderness acci- 
dentally. All of our land is destined 
to be put to some human use. If we 
want wilderness we shall have to set 
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aside definite areas deliberately for 
that purpose. Only those areas that 
are deliberately set aside as wilderness 
and positively protected as such can 
be expected to remain wilderness. 

This is a governmental undertaking, 
of course, in our society, and because 
most of the lands now available are 
federal lands, this must be largely a 
federal program. 

So we need a national policy and 
program. Yet within none of the areas 
where wildernes. still exists is it pro- 
tected as wilderness by Congress. There 
is no law establishing a national wil- 
derness preservation policy, nor any 
statute authorizing a national wilder- 
ness program. 

Wilderness-preservation 
and purposes fortunately have been 
developed in connection with the ad- 
ministration of national forests, na- 
tional parks, wildlife refuges. and oth- 
er publicly owned or controlled areas 
that contain wilderness. Within these 
areas we have an opportunity to es- 
tablish a national wilderness preserva- 
tion program—inside our national for- 
ests, parks, refuges and other areas 
preserved 


programs 


where wilderness can be 
without damaging any other interests. 

This is what the Wilderness Bill 
does: 

It is needed because without its Con- 
gressional sanctions, the excellent ad- 
ministrative programs so far success- 
ful cannot be counted upon to endure 
in the face of pressures that obviously 
are increasing. 

It is urgent because wilderness pres- 
ervation can now be fitted into our 
overall program without conflicting 
with such other economic programs as 
timber production, but this opportu- 
nity to establish a wilderness policy 
and program without conflict cannot 
be expected to last forever. 

Establishing such a policy and pro- 
gram in our fast-moving mechanical 
civilization becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult the longer it is delayed. 

The Wilderness Bill is a measure 
that has been carefully worked out over 
a period of years in a cooperative, 
constructive program that respects eco- 
nomic and other interests. 

It gives permanence to programs 
that have already proved desirable. 

It damages no other interest or pro- 
gram. 

It involves no new land-management 
agencies but rather fits into existing 
programs. 

It includes provisions for change; 
it locks no door without also provid- 
ing a key. 
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It preserves the wilderness character 
of lands serving multiple purposes and 
safeguards these areas for the perma- 
nent good of the whole people—not 
for any special interest or single use 
and not for the selfish interest of any 
individual or group. 

What it most needs is understanding. 

Howarp ZAHNISER 
The Wilderness Society 


Professional Practice Should Be 
Permitted 


Maximum yields of usable water, 
timber, forage, and game are not the 
products of “leave-it-to-nature” man- 
agement. Our profession has developed 
the knowledge and techniques that per- 
mit the guidance of natural forces to 
better fill human needs. This is also 
true in forest recreation, including the 
wilderness type. 

Man ean and does help nature to 
provide better wilderness recreation. 
My family and I, for example, have 
appreciated the prepared trails, the 
signs, the fishing in artificially stocked 
lakes, and the improved springs that 
we have found in such areas. 

The forester’s services will be and 
should be in increasing demand as a 
means of maintaining the optimum 
recreational potential in wilderness 
areas. Our knowledge and tools must 
be used if the demands for forest ree- 
reation are to be met. 

Nature is often violent. The damage 
done by fire, insects, wind, and dis- 
ease may greatly reduce the attractive- 
ness of isolated forest areas. We know 
how to prevent or lessen the damage 
of such calamities. Nature will heal 
her wounds, but the natural process is 
a slow one. We eannot and do not 
have to wait for the natural repair of 
the damage to the forest cover. We 
can speed the return of the forest to 
an attraetive condition. 

These things are possible if the for- 
ester is given the opportunity to use 
his knowledge and skill in the man- 
agement of recreational areas. This has 
been demonstrated on three national 
forests in Southern California. There 
it has been shown that the logger is 
not necessarily a sword of destruc- 
tion, but can be the knife of the 
skilled forester-surgeon—an essential 
tool in the maintenance of the recrea- 
tional forest resource. Further, the 
logger is an unusual instrument in 
that he pays more than the cost of re- 
turning the patient to health. 

Just as heart surgery has become 





a valuable technique to the preserva- 
tion of human life, so may logging, 
for example, be used in the future to 
save wilderness. (There is good reason 
to believe that we can develop ma- 
chines to remove logs without unsight- 
ly construction.) 

However, we must remember that 
there was no restrictive legislation that 
prevented the heart specialists from 
doing what was necessary for the 
health of their patients. Other than 
the requirement of professional com- 
petence, there should be no strings on 
the public forestry agency charged 
with maintaining wilderness areas for 
recreation. The only accounting should 
be of the agency’s success in meeting 
the objective for which it was financed. 

Since the proposed National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act would hinder 
the public agencies in carrying out 
their responsibilities to preserve the 
wilderness in designated areas, we 
should oppose its enactment. Publie 
foresters should have the opportunity 
to practice their profession. The bill 
should be defeated. 

GrorGe A. CRAIG 
Western Lumber Manufacturers’, Inc. 


Some Comments on the Revised 
Wilderness Preservation Bill 


What the bill proposes to do.—sS. 
4028 proposes to “secure dedication 
of an adequate system of areas of 
wilderness” and to provide for their 
protection. No attempt is made to 
define what is “an adequate system of 
wilderness.” It would set up a “Wild- 


‘erness Preservation System” to in- 


clude at the outset some 50 million 
acres of federal land within national 
forests, national parks, national wild- 
life refuges and ranges, and Indian 
reservations which are classified as 
wilderness. All but a small percent- 
age of this acreage is located in the 
11 western states. 

It would superimpose a “Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council” between 
the federal land administering agen- 
cies and the Congress whose voting 
members would consist of three “per- 
sons known to be informed regarding 
and interested in the preservation of 
wilderness.” The duties of this new 
government body would be to serve as 
a clearinghouse of wilderness infor- 
mation, make surveys of wilderness 
needs and to “consult with, advise and 
invoke the aid of appropriate officers 
of the United States Government and 
to assist in obtaining cooperation in 
wilderness preservation and use among 
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federal and state agencies and private 
agencies and organizations concerned 
therewith.” The Council would be au- 
thorized to accept private gifts and 
benefactions to be used to further the 
purposes of the act. 

Additions to wilderness system, — 
While proponents of S. 4028 maintain 
that the bill only provides an addi- 
tional cloak of protection around ex- 
isting areas classified as wilderness 
to help render them inviolate, there 
are provisions which make _ possible 
and foreshadow considerable expan- 
sion of the proposed Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System. For example, the 
following language remains in the re- 
vised bill: “Pursuant to this policy 
the Congress gives sanction to the con- 
tinued preservation as wilderness of 
those areas federally owned or con- 
trolled that are within national parks, 
national forests, national wildlife ref- 
uges, or other public lands and that 
have so far retained under their fed- 
eral administration the principal at- 
tributes of their primeval character.” 
Does this mean that all federal areas 
now roadless can be added to the Sys- 
tem under the bill? 

Another provision for additions is 
contained in the following language 
in the bill: “Within any unit of tbe 
Wilderness System the acquisition of 
any privately owned lands is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not oth- 
erwise approyriated.” 

Proposed additions to the Wilder- 
ness System, as well as modifications 
and eliminations, are to take effect 
unless Congress passes “a coneurrent 
resolution opposing such proposed ad- 
dition, modification or elimination.” 
The bill mentions continuous areas of 
500 acres or more as_ being eligible 
for wilderness status. 

Use of areas in wilderness system, 
— The federal agency “administering 
any area within the Wilderness Sys- 
tem shall be responsible for preserv- 
ing the wilderness character of the 
area. “Wilderness is hereby recognized 
as an area where the earth and its 
community of life are untrammeled 
by men.” All use of such areas shall 
be “in harmony, both in kind and de- 
gree, with the wilderness environment 
and with its preservation.” 

Specifically, “no portion of any area 
constituting a unit of the Wilderness 
System shall be used for any form 
of commercial enterprise not contem- 
plated in the purposes of this Act,” 
except that grazing of domestic live- 
stock may be permitted to continue 
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on national forest areas in the System 
where it has already become well es- 
tablished but “subject to such restric- 
tions as the Seeretary of Agriculture 
deems desirable.” 

No permanent road shall be permit- 
ted nor any use of motor vehicles, 
motorized equipment, nor any other 
mechanical transport or delivery of 
persons or supplies, nor any tempor- 
ary road or any structure or installa- 
tion exceeding “the minimum required 
for administration of the area for the 
purposes of this Act.” Use of aircraft 
or motorboats may be permitted to 
continue within national forests sub- 
ject to restrictions where these prac- 
tices have already become well estab- 
lished. 

“Prospecting, mining, the establish- 
ment or maintenance of reservoirs and 
water-conservation works and _ such 
measures as may be found necessary 
in control of insects and diseases, in 
cluding the road construction found 
essential to such mining and reservoir 
construction” are to be permitted with- 
in the System only in national forest 
areas and only after authorization of 
the President of the United States. 

There is no specifie provision in S. 
4028 for protection of the areas 
against fire. There may or may not be 
sufficient latitude for such protection 
in the following vague language: “the 
areas within the Wilderness System 
shall be so managed as to protect and 
preserve the soil and the vegetation 
thereon beneficial to wildlife” and “nor 
any temporary road (shall be permit- 
ted) . . . nor any structure or instal- 
lation, in excess of the minimum re- 
quired for the administration of the 
area for the purposes of this Act.” It 
is hard to imagine the development of 
effective fire control in the areas un- 
der these provisions. 

The Wilderness Bill as public pol- 
icy—The Wilderness Bill, if enacted, 
would be poor public policy. It would 
establish legislative sanction of single- 
use management of millions of acres 
of federal forest lands. The single use 
thus sanctioned would be a very minor 
though important one. Millions of 
acres ©f national forest lana would be 
thrown into the proposed Wilderness 
System without studies being made to 
determine their highest use and with- 
out hearings, due to a provision in the 
bill that Primitive Areas not reclassi- 
fied within 10 years will automatically 
become a part of the System. This is 
true because most of the 14 million 
acres of wilderness withdrawals on the 
national forests are still Primitive 


Areas subject to study and reclassifi- 
cation and most of them cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to be reclassified 
within 10 years. 

The need for this bill has not been 
demonstrated. Career federal land ad- 
ministrators have been and are doing 
a good job of reserving areas of wild- 
erness and resolving land use conflicts 
after proper study. The bill implies 
either dissatisfaction with the job they 
have done in this regard or a lack of 
confidence in their decisions. It sup- 
plies them with a public advisor (the 
Wilderness Council) which is preju- 
diced in favor of management of fed- 
eral lands for a minor single use and 
which will have as one of its duties 
the influencing of these agencies in 
land-use decisions. The bill constitutes 
an attack on the purposes for and the 
authority under which national forests 
were established by the Act of 1897. 
Although the bill declares that its pur- 
poses are not in interference with this 
Act, the fact remains that the legisla- 
tion would interfere with it. 

S. 4028 is a special interest bill and 
opens the door for other special in- 
terest demands on our federal lands. 

This legislation is particularly ill- 
considered now in view of Publie Law 
85-470 which established an Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion to survey the recreational needs 
and potential on all lands in the United 
States and report to Congress by 1961. 
Any bill which presupposes what those 
recreational needs are and sets aside 
millions of acres for a specific type 
of recreation is untimely. 

Conclusion. — Opposition to the re- 
vised Wilderness Bill does not imply 
or mean opvosition to wilderness as 
a legitimate part of the multiple-use 
concept. For example, the American 
Forestry Association, which sponsors 
trips into wilderness areas to promote 
inereased use of such areas, is opposed 
to this bill. 

To a great extent attitudes toward 
this legislation are determined by the 
answer to this question: In whom do 
you have more confidence in the de- 
termination of federal land use—ea- 
reer land administrators or an ap- 
pointed commission? 

This legislation is not needed. The 
net acreage of dedicated wilderness in 
the United States is on the increase 
and has not been shown to be inade- 
quate to meet foreseeable needs. 

The purposes of S. 4028 can be ac- 
complished by a bill which merely 
gives recognition and sanction to the 
continued use of areas of federal lands 
for wilderness wher such areas have 
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been set aside after study and a de- 
termination that wilderness use is their 
highest use. But really such legisla- 
tion is not needed. 

There is an untold and increasing 
supply of wilderness-type areas on 
both public and private lands through- 
out America in addition to lands al- 
ready dedicated or certain of designa- 
tion as wilderness reserve. Such lands 
have the added merit of easier acces- 
sibility. 

The comments above are not intend- 
ed to be a complete discussion of the 
revised Wilderness Preservation Bill. 
They are rather an attempt to state 
some of the less obvious reasons why 
this legislation is objectionable to 
western people whose livelihood de- 
pends on the wise management of the 
natural resources of the West. 

H. R. Guascocr, Jr. 
Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association 


Statement of Oral Comments by 
E. C. Crafts (U. S. Forest Service) 

In response to an inquiry as to the 
stand taken by the U. S. Forest Service 
on the proposed legislation, Mr. Crafts 
pointed out first that his remarks 
would represent the views of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and of course, 
included those of the Forest Service. 
The Department, he said, was in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of the bill 
and had recommended its enactment as 
far as the Department of Agriculture’s 
activities are concerned if three major 
and several minor amendments are 
adopted. 

1. All provisions regarding a Wil- 
derness Preservation Council be omitted. 

2. Authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make decisions on pest con- 
trol action on areas within the Wilder- 
ness System rather than requiring 
Presidential decision. 

3. Primitive areas now in the na- 
tional forests should be temporarily 
included in the Wilderness System but 
should remain there only if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, within 15 years, 
determines them to be predominantly 
of wilderness value. The Secretary 
should be directed to make such deter- 
minations within the specified time. 


Statement of Oral Comments 
by Emanuel Fritz 
(Consulting Forester) 

Mr. Fritz stated that he thought the 
legislation “asks for too much” and 
that the Council was unnecessary and 
would tend to expand its authority 
after being formed. Conservationists 
are not, he said, looking at the basic 
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problem—that is to control popula- 
tion. 
Statement of Oral Comments 
by J. P. Gilligan 


Population forecasts are not reli- 
able. They should be confined to short- 
er periods in discussions of matters 
involving them. The area now consid- 
ered in wilderness legislation could be 
reduced without serious damage to the 
system. Laws are not irrevocable; they 
ean be changed if needed at a later 
date. 

State of Oral Comments 
by K. B. Pomeroy 


An Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission has now been ap- 
pointed. The whole matter of legisla- 
tion should be postponed until this 
Commission’s report has been made. 


Statement of Oral Comments 
by Howard Zahniser 


Responding to Pomeroy’s comment 
on the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review, Zahniser said that passing the 
Wilderness Bill promptly would in 
fact contribute to the success of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. He considered the urg- 
ings to postpone wilderness legisla- 
tion, until after the Commission’s 
study would be completed, as argu- 
ments against the Wilderness Bill rath- 
er than efforts to help the Recreation 
Review. He quoted Conservation Di- 
rector Joseph W. Penfold’s testimony 
in behalf of the Izaak Walton League 
at the July 23, 1958 hearing held by 
the Senate Committee on the Wilder- 
ness Bill and pointed out that Pen- 
fold, an outstanding champion of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
proposal, had been appointed by the 
President as a member of the Com- 
mission. Zahniser quoted Penfold as 
telling the Senate Committee that 
“adoption by Congress of the princi- 
ples of wilderness preservation will 
assist the Commission positively in se- 
curing the evaluated data which Con- 
gress and the rest of us will require 
to do an adequate and constructive job 
of planning for America’s outdoor fu- 
ture, including its wilderness aspect. 
With wilderness preservation adopted 
as public policy by Congress, the 
ORRR Commission will have a far 
more firm base from which to launch 
its studies of wilderness as part of 
related to, the total outdoor 
recreation resource, as well as in its 
relationship to the rest of outdoor 
America, present and future,” 

Reading from a news report on the 
July 23 hearing in the Summer-Fall 


and as 





1958 issue of The Living Wilderness, 
Zahniser pointed out that when Sen- 
ator Clinton P. Anderson’s spokesman 
at the hearing asked if the Commis- 
sion’s studies “will be hampered in 
any way by a failure to enact this 
wilderness legislation,’ Penfold  re- 
plied: 
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“T think that their operations will 
be hampered. Or put it the other way 
around. I would rather put it the posi- 
tive way. If Congress. does adopt es- 
sentially this Wilderness Bill, the Com- 
mission will be off to a head start in 
making the kind of evaluation they 
want.” 


RRR 


Discussion of Aerial Spraying of Woodlands 
with Pesticides 


The Advantages of Aerially 
Spraying Woodlands with 
Pesticides 


I shall confine my comments about 
the advantages of aerially spraying 
woodlands with pesticides to the in- 
secticidal phase of that broader sub- 
ject. Time limitations won’t permit me 
to also treat herbicides and fungicides. 
Moreover, I suppose the aerial disper- 
sal of insecticides is the field of prin- 
cipal interest to this group because of 
its alleged and much publicized dam- 
aging side effects. 

Before citing the advantages of aer- 
ial spray operations, let me make clear 
at the outset that I am fully aware, 
as are most control personnel, that a 
complete program of pest control in- 
cludes many activities besides the ap- 
plication of chemicals to kill insects. 

Harvesting programs are used where- 
ever feasible to remove infested and 
susceptible trees from the forest. Ac- 
cess roads are necessary to make such 
harvesting programs possible. Better 
utilization are needed to 
make it a paying proposition to log 
low-value decadent and _ susceptible 
material. Silvicultural and_ biological 
practices are also applied wherever 
possible to hold pest hazards at mini- 
mum levels. All these measures and 
others, such as the use of resistant 
trees, play a part in a fully imple- 
mented program for controlling de- 
structive pests, and they will be util- 
ized more and more as research points 
the way. 

However, when preventive practices 
and nature’s balances fail to keep an 
injurious insect in check, direct con- 
trol action is called for. Today, this 
generally means insecticidal control. 
For defoliating insects it means aerial 
spraying. 


methods 


natural controls. — Al- 
control holas much 


A look at 
though cultural 


promise in checking pest activity and 
is being increasingly used as our first 
line of defense against many diseases 
and insects, cultral. measures have lit- 
tle current application in combatting 
insect epidemics. Unfortunately, ep- 
demies of defoliators, in destructive 
force, continue to threaten our forests 
on a seale that has been exceeding one 
million aeres annually. Cultural meas- 
ures are good preventive medicine, but 
where they fail, or cannot be applied, 
as is generally the case today, we must 
look elsewhere for remedial action. 

Biological control is in much the 
same category. Pitting insects against 
insects, or diseases against insects, to 
serve man is an intriguing field. There 
have been examples of outstanding suc- 
cesses. Unfortunately, however, there 
have been more examples of failures 
than successes. In most instances, na- 
tive pests and their natural enemies 
tend to maintain a biological balance. 
Oftentimes, however, natural balances 
are broken, and destructive insects 
multiply to epidemic proportions, and 
forest resources over extensive areas 
are then threatened. Thus far there 
has been little we can do to change 
this situation by artificially altering 
the parasite-predator complex. Al- 
though we are pushing our research 
on biological relationships, we must, 
for the time-being and for some years 
ahead, rely on aerial spraying as our 
No. 1 weapon against epidemics of 
foliage-feeding forest insects. Either 
that or do nothing. 

Aerial spraying is effective —Aerial 
application of a formulated DDT 
spray properly applied at a dosage 
rate of one gallon per acre, kills from 
90 to 99 percent of the insect pest 
in an outbreak area. Aerial sprays 
thus reduce an epidemic population to 
an endemic level—to the point where 
nature’s checks and balances usually 
ean take hold and keep the popula- 
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tion at low levels until another break- 
down of natural controls takes place. 


Aerial spray work is economical.— 
Control costs vary from $0.75 to $2.50 
per acre, depending on the size and 
location of the area to be treated. 
Translated to a board foot basis, con- 
trol eosts range from 5e to 10e per 
M. Furthermore, spreading spray costs 
over the several years aerial 
control remains effective, further re- 


spray 


duces the annual protection invest- 
ment. By whatever the price tag placed 
on trees for stumpage, lumber, pulp, 
or for recreation, the cost-value ratio 
is a few cents versus several dollars. 


Defoliating insects are destructive.— 
Defoliating insects the foliage-feed- 
ers—have a long history of destructive- 
ness. Under epidemic conditions they 
have inflicted monumental damage to 
our forests—damage that has run into 
many millions of dollars for each ma- 
jor outbreak. Severity of damage var- 
ies with the intensity of the insect 
epidemic and the length of time the 
trees have been fed upon. It ranges 
from growth loss, deformity, top-kill 
to complete destruction. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of forests have heen 
devastated when epidemics by defoli- 
ating insects ran their natural course. 
Likewise, trees weakened by defolia- 
tors often fall prey to quick-killing 
bark beetles. Dead tops open the way 
fungi. Insect-killed 
trees increase the fire hazard and the 


to wood-rotting 


severity of fire losses, should a fire 
start. The full impact of an unchecked 
insect epidemic is the over-all effect 
upon the community, timber, recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife alike, plus the 
time required to heal the sears and re- 
store all the forest benefits. Add to 
this the weight of a terrific forest fire 
hazard that is created with its mas- 
sive threat to all renewable forest re- 
sources. Yes, an unchecked insect epi- 
demic can easily result in vastly more 
damage to forest values, including fish 
and wildlife, than that which ean logi- 
cally be attributed to chemical con- 
trols. 


Properly done aerial spraying is 
relatively safe.—Dispersing insecticides 
by airplane is not the bogey man op- 
eration it is often called. Most of the 
recent criticisms leveled at aerial spray- 
ing of woodlands is unwarranted, and 
some of it is misleading. This is unfor- 
tunate, as it makes more difficult the 
job of working with affected groups in 
an objective and constructive evalua- 


tion of the problems that do arise from 
aerial spray programs. 

The most recent authoritative state- 
ment about the standards of aerial 
spraying was given by Judge Bruch- 
hausen of Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 
23, 1958, when he summarized the 
arguments of some 50 witnesses who 
had branded as dangerous the aerial 
application of DDT in the Long Island, 
N. Y., Gypsy Moth Eradication Pro- 
gram by saying: 

“The Court concludes that the plain- 
tiffs failed to sustain their claim that 
the subject spraying was injurious to 
heaith or that spraying causes any con- 
siderable loss of birds, fish, bees or 
beneficial insects. Only a few fish and 
birds were killed in the subject area. 
Furthermore, evidence of spraying 
programs throughout the country dem- 
onstrates that the fish, bird and bee 
loss has been inconsequential.” 

The hazard of aerial spraying de- 
pends upon the dosage, the manner in 
which insecticides are used, and on the 
frequeney with which they are applied 
We know that insee- 
ticides are toxie to some forms of life 
other than the insects under attack, 
and that if sufficient amounts are used 
serious consequences ean result. Insee- 


to a given area. 


ticides are poisonous just as the drugs 
we take in pills are poisonous when 
not used in accord with directions. An 
overdose of many beneficial things can 
be dangerous. This is as true for in- 
secticides as for medicines. It is even 
true of pure water. 

Most of you are familiar with DDT, 
the chemical commonly used in aerial 
spraying for forest insect control, and 
the place it occupied in World War 
IT; also what its proper use meant to 
the health and welfare of the people 
of the world. General toxicity studies 
and toxicity thresholds for fish and 
wildlife, pharmacological analyses, en- 
tomological investigations and the resi- 
dual characteristics of DDT have been 
studied for more than 15 years. It is, 
therefore, not without background that 
this chemical, one of the best known 
of the new insecticides, is used. 

I am convinced from our record in 
dispersing DDT 
experience that extends over ten years 


from airplanes, an 
and involves more than ten million 
acres of forest land, that where insec- 
ticides are properly applied by trained 
carefully pre- 
determined plan, damage to forest life 
minimal 


people in accord with 


within acceptable 


will be 
limits. 
In all our aerial spraying of DDT 
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at the dosage rate of 1 lb. per gallon 
per acre, we have never observed any 
ill-effeets on either mammals or birds, 
nor has any evidence of injury been 
called to our attention. The record 
with respect to fish kill has not been 
particularly unfavorable. We have 
noted sporadic fish mortality in some 
streams in spray areas but these in- 
stances have been infrequent and or- 
dinarily of minor significance. Never- 
theless, our studies of fish damage, 
performed in cooperation with fed- 
eral and state fish biologists, do indi- 
rate that disturbance to fish popula- 
tions, although not alarming, can on 
occasion be serious. These studies have 
prompted us to rigidly tighten our 
precautionary measures when spraying 
near important fishing waters. We 
know that if DDT gets into streams 
and lakes it may cause sharp reduc- 
tions to aequatie insects which are im- 
portant fish 
have been found to be temporary, how- 
ever, and the return to normaley is 
usually fairly rapid. 


food. These reductions 


We know also that aerial spraying 
with DDT kills some parasites and 
predators of the insect pest under at- 
tack. However, the fact remains that 
the parasite-predator relationship in 
areas aerially sprayed for spruce bud- 
worm control, both in the United 
States and in Canada, has remained 
essentially unchanged. Research has 
shown no reduction in the ratio of 
primary parasites to their host be- 
tween sprayed and unsprayed areas. 
As a matter of fact, primary para- 
sites are often relatively more numer- 
ous on sprayed areas than on un- 
sprayed areas. 

Another hypothesis is that aerial 
spraying might prolong a pest out- 
break. This might be true under cer- 
tain peculiar cireumstances, or against 
certain insects, but we know of no 
evidence to indicate it has happened 
so far following extensive programs 
in this country or Canada. 

About spider mites — Pest Control 
personnel are aware of the relation- 
ships between DDT and outbreaks of 
spider mites in agricultural spraying. 
The likelihood of a similar association 
was anticipated when aerial spraying 
of forests was first undertaken. How- 
ever, ten years passed and nothing 
happened. Then, in 1957, we exper- 
ienced a disturbing mite outbreak in 
areas sprayed for budworm control the 
year before. The situation looked bad 
in 1957. It has much improved in 1958. 
Current indications are that the mite 
outbreak will subside without causing 
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a serious damage. Nonetheless, it is 
now known that on occasion, in per- 
haps one year out of ten, mites can 
become a problem in spraying wood- 
lands with DDT. We are accordingly 
initiating studies of the situation to 
see what can be done to avoid a mite 
outbreak, and what to do about it in 
case one occurs. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
that I appreciate the importance of 
preventing or minimizing losses to all 
forest values that might be adversely 
affected by aerial spray programs. The 
impact of a pest outbreak, along with 
measures for its control, are given full 
consideration for each forest value 
that is affected and upon the forest as 
a whole, and the advice of experts is 
obtained before control is undertaken. 

We recognize that there are some 
problems connected with the use of 
insecticides. For this reason we are 
continuing our search for other chemi- 
eals and for other methods of control. 
However, we hold, that in order to pro- 
vide the greatest over-all benefits and 
protection to our forests, it is best to 
accept a limited calculated risk to a 
small portion of our natural resources 
in order to safeguard the whole. When 
the disastrous and long-lasting effects 
of an uncontrolled insect epidemic are 
weighed against the possibility of tem- 
porary upsets, the advantages of con- 
trol seem overwhelming. 

W. V. BENEDICT 
U. S. Forest Service 


Application of Insecticides to 
Forests: The Negative Side 


To spray or not to spray is a seri- 
ous question, but all too often it is 
considered lightly. The assumption is 
made that the control of forest insects 
by chemicals affords a cure-all that 
will correct all our insect troubles and 
that other means of control need not 
be considered. That such is not the 
ease will be set forth herein. 

In considering the question of insect 
control with poisons several things 
must be kept in mind. 

First is the reproductive capacity of 
insects. Insect pests, if unrestricted, 
are able to reproduce themselves geo- 
metrically at an unbelievable rate, 
commonly ranging from 50 to 300 fold 
or even more for each unrestricted 
generation. Thus from inconspicuous 
numbers they are able to reach al- 
most astronomical proportions within 
a few generations. Ninety-eight per- 


cent control by spraying seems excel- 
lent, but if the two percent remain- 
ing should be unrestricted by environ- 
mental factors in their rate of repro- 
duction and should increase 50 fold, 
the population will have returned to 
its original number in the succeeding 
generation, 

Fortunately, unrestricted multiplica- 
tion seldom, if ever, occurs in nature. 
Adverse physical conditions, shortage 
of suitable food, the activities of par- 
asites, predators, and competitors pre- 
vent its full attainment. But since no 
insecticidal treatment has ever killed 
100 percent of the pests against which 
it is applied, these agencies must al- 
ways be present to a greater or lesser 
degree to supplement the effects of 
insecticides. Otherwise, no spraying op- 
eration that I have ever seen could 
have controlled an outbreak. 

From here we might go on to con- 
sider the effects of insecticides on par- 
asites, predators, and competitors and 
argue against the use of poisons on 
the grounds that those organisms are 
destroyed. But unfortunately we have 
little quantitative evidence to demon- 
strate what the effects of poisons on 
these organisms actually are. All that 
we can say with confidence is that 
many of those in an exposed position 
will be killed, and, with the elimina- 
tion of each species, the environmen- 
tal complex becomes simpler. 

Therefore, we must conclude that 
since complexity leads to stability and 
conversely simplicity leads to insta- 
bility, the destruction of any part of 
the natural environmental complex 
will increase the probability that fu- 


‘ture outbreaks will occur. It is for this 


reason that spraying inevitably leads 
to the need of more and more spray- 
ing. Is this a pleasant prospect for 
the forester? 

Another general principle that must 
be remembered is this. The environ- 
mental conditions that contribute to 
outbreaks of forest insects are very 
specific, and are not common to all 
locations where the host trees occur. 
These special conditions may result 
either from natural causes or the un- 
wise practices of man, but in either 
event they are essential to the rapid 
increase of the insects. 

Once the table has thus been set for 
the insect an outbreak sooner or later 
is inevitable. Frequently the outbreak 
is triggered by a sequence of weather, 
either favorable for the insects or ad- 
verse for its natural enemies. Thus 
outbreaks are the result of specifie en- 
vironmental situations. Reduction of 
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an insect’s numbers by the use of poi- 
sons in no way improves the situation. 
Therefore, after spraying, repeated 
outbreaks may be expected until the 
forest conditions have been changed to 
an unsusceptible state. 

From this statement of the situa- 
tion it is clear that the application 
of poison inevitably affects the envi- 
ronment deleteriously by causing its 
simplification; that treatments with 
insecticides leads to the necessity of 
more and more insecticidal treatments; 
that without the aid of natural ene- 
mies of the pest no spraying program 
could be effective; that at best control 
of forest pests with insecticides is a 
stop-gap, a delaying action, and by 
no means a true cure; and last, but 
by no means least, the popular mis- 
conception as to the true merits and 
demerits of insecticides has led to 
their acceptance as a cure-all, with 
the result that almost irresistible pres- 
sure is brought upon foresters and 
forest entomologists to support spray- 
ing programs which they otherwise 
would oppose. 

The best way to illustrate the dan- 
gerous trends that are developing or 
actually have developed is to cite spe- 
cific instances of spraying projects 
that I have seen personally and to 
evaluate each one in terms of its ne- 
cessity and consequences. 

In each case the decision to spray 
was made in good faith, and to eriti- 
cize the men responsible by referring 
to a project by name and _ location 
would be unfair. However, each is a 
true case that has come under my per- 
sonal observation. In each case on the 
basis of my experience I should have 
opposed the application of insecti- 
cides either because economically seri- 
ous losses were unlikely, or because a 
cheaper and better method of control 
was available. 

Case No. 1— An outbreak of jack 
pine tortoise seale had reached a stage 
when ladybird beetle larvae were so 
numerous that the end of the outbreak 
was evident. It was sprayed in spite 
of this condition. The following year 
both sprayed and unsprayed trees in 
the locality were free of scales and lit- 
tle injury resulted from the outbreak. 

Case No. 2.— Another stand of 
young jack pine, this time was in- 
fested by the budworm. The outbreak 
obviously was the result of population 
buildup on scattered overmature trees. 
A timber sale of these trees had been 
arranged for, but on advice of an en- 
tomologist, this silvicultural control 
was abandoned for a spraying oper- 
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ation. Result—death of the budworms, 
preservation of the hazardous condi- 
tion that brought it about, and later a 
severe outbreak of pitch midge that 
cannot be controlled by spraying. 

Case No. 3—A comparable situa- 
tion in Douglas-fir, a young stand 
overtopped by seattered overmature 
trees. Although a logging operation 
was indicated to check the outbreak, 
spraying was done instead, leaving a 
still hazardous situation. Insects were 
largely killed but lateral shoots on 
which living pupae were still present 
after spraying proved that after the 
end of the larval feeding period the 
lateral shoots had elongated six or 
more inches. Damage to the young 
stand could not have been caused by 
the defoliation experienced and as for 
the overmature trees, some of which 
might have die, at least three or four 
years were available for salvage. A 
logging operation was indicated as the 
most economical way of meeting the 
situation. 

Case No. 4.—In another stand of 
Douglas-fir, larvae were dropping from 
trees and were covering the ground 
with a mantle of silk, a certain indi- 
cation of the end of an outbreak. This 
area was sprayed although to one fa- 
miliar with budworm outbreaks it was 
a waste of time and materials. 

Case No. 5- 
pine heavily infested by the budworm. 
A spraying operation was planned out, 
but, on the insistence of two men, who 


A large area of jack 


on the basis of a last minute survey 
decided that the outbreak was declin- 
ing, courageously reduced materially 
in size the area to be sprayed. These 
two stood alone against the opinions 
Fortunately 
for them the natural decline of the 
outbreak proved that they were right. 


of all others concerned. 


Case No. 6.—This is a multiple ex- 
ample including numerous instances in 
the Lake States where spraying oper- 
ations for Saratoga spittle bug have 
been conducted in plantations too open 
and on sites too poor to produce a 
crop of sufficient value in wood to off- 
set the cost of spraying. 

Numerous other similar cases might 
be cited, but these will serve to cast 
grave doubts upon the extravagant 
claims of the insecticide enthusiast. 

Bear in mind that the use of poi- 
sons in a forest should be in the na- 
ture of a last resort after other means 
of controlling insects have failed. and 
should never be our first line of de- 
fense. 

S. A. GRAHAM 
University of Michigan 


Comments 


Dr. Graham and Mr. Benedict both 
have stressed that aerial spraying, a 
form of chemical control, is an emer- 
gency measure to be used only when 
biological and_ silvicultural controls 
fail. I agree. We must keep all three 
methods, because no one is applicable 
to all insects in all situations. 

In retaining chemical control, we 
have a public responsibility to make 
sure that chemicals are applied only 
when urgently needed, and that all 
possible precautions are taken to mini- 
mize damage from spraying. The Pest 
Action Councils, representing owner- 
ship, management, and research, are 
doing a good job of evaluating control 
The Councils should publicize 
their work more. Despite much clamor 
to the contrary, management and re- 
search also are doing a good job in 
keeping damage to a minimum. They 
should and can do better. 

In Oregon and Washington we have 
sprayed 484 million acres to control 
the spruce budworm. The main goal 
has been attained —the forests have 
been protected with minimum losses. 
Natural control has been restored. 

In attaining this goal, we have killed 
some fish, as others have done else- 
where. But the fish kill has been far 
from catastrophic. World-famous trout 
streams, such as the McKenzie and 
Metolius, have been sprayed with no 
adverse effect upon fish catch. 


needs. 


There has been some loose talk of 
our creating biological deserts in small 
streams. I have examined such streams. 
Aquatie insects, the normal food of 
fish, were much reduced by spraying. 
Some fish died, but many survived. 
Some of the smallest ones still were 
alive and doing well in the so-called 
deserts. 

Foresters have a big job ahead in 
regaining publie confidence in forest 
spraying and retaining this valuable 
tool of forest protection. Under the 
new federal legislation authorizing the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to assess 
the effects of insecticides, fungicides, 
and herbicides upon wildlife, foresters 
have a real opportunity to work with 
the game specialists. I might say that 
it has been generally overlooked that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service played 
a key role in developing and testing 
the aerial spraving procedures now in 
use. 

Research foresters have a_ special 
job of searching for chemicals that 
are as effective as DDT against in- 
sects, yet less toxic to wildlife. They 
also must find better ways of apply- 
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ing chemicals exactly where they are 
needed. These things can be done. The 
important thing is to get on with this 
technical work. We also must keep the 
publie advised of the true facts. We 
must regain ground that has been lost 
to the fanatics who confuse DDT with 
atomie fallout. I urge that the So- 
ciety take on this publicity job as a 
major project. 
Rosert L. FurNiss 
Pacific N.W. Forest and 
Range Expt. Station 


Comments 


You are doubtless aware that our 
New England Section, SAF, has ap- 
pointed a Committee on Aerial Ap- 
plication of Insecticides under the 
chairmanship of Bill House to make 
an objective appraisal of the facts on 
hazards and benefits of aerial spray- 
ing of insecticides and to propose a 
suitable resolution regarding them for 
consideration of members of the See- 
tion. I have the honor of being a 
member of this committee and we 
hope to report to the Section during 
the next few months. This seems very 
pertinent to the discussion of the panel 
this afternoon. 

At the beginning of this discussion 
your moderator referred te the spruce 
budworm spraying program described 
in the annual report of the Canadian 
International Paper Company. You 
might be interested in some elabora- 
tion of that report. 

The last previous outbreak of the 
spruce budworm in New Brunswick 
lasted from 1912 to 1920. All the 
spruce-fir forests were attacked. The 
balsam fir was more or less completely 
killed over large areas and much of 
the spruce also died. Large 30 to 35 
year even-aged stands of nearly pure 
balsam fir originating following these 
attacks are mute evidence today of the 
extent of the damage done to the then 
existing stands. They were neither 
harvested nor burned; they were des- 
troyed by the budworm. The present 
attack became serious in New Bruns- 
wick in 1949 with 200 square miles 
severely attacked in 1949, and rose to 
20,000 square miles severely attacked 
in 1957. In 1952, 6 percent of the 
severely attacked area was sprayed 
and this was inereased to 40 percent 
sprayed in 1957. In all, 8,100 square 
miles were sprayed in New Brunswick 
from 1952 to 1957. Of this, 14 per- 
cent was sprayed once, 55 percent 
twice, 28 percent three times and 3 
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percent four times. 

Studies indicate that balsam fir trees 
killed by the budworm became unsal- 
vageable due to decay within two 
years after death. Furthermore, each 
year spraying was restricted to those 
areas of high hazard where a year’s 
further delay would seriously threaten 
the life of host trees. The spraying 
was therefore clearly recognized as 
only a dire emergency measure like the 
ministration of adrenaline to the suf- 
ferer of a heart attack. No attempt 
was made to eradicate the insect and 
no hope was held that this was a last- 
ing cure. The spraying was used to 
keep the trees alive until the attack 
passed due to other factors. 

It should be emphasized that care- 
fully controlled experiments and me- 
ticulous studies and records 
accompanied every step of the pro- 
gram. This control was provided by 
the entomologists of the Forest Biol- 
ogy Division, Science Service, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. 

Studies were being carried on prior 


research 


to the spray program and concurrent- 
ly with it in the Miramichi, Restigouche 
and upper St. John River watersheds 


in New Brunswick by scientists of the 
Atlantic Salmon Fisheries Station, 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 
On the basis of these studies, fore- 


casts indicate that the stock of adult 
salmon in the Miramichi area may 
drop to 50 pereent of normal level 
in 1960 and 25 percent in 1961. For- 
tunately, the adult salmon that are 
available for capture in any year are 
not all of one age group. It is, of 
course, unfortunate that some areas 
have to be resprayed with DDT in 
succeeding years. Some hope is held 
out for fish culture methods to offset 
successive spraying. DDT aerial spray- 
ing definitely accounts for some loss 
of fish and where this is severe the 
value of the forests must be compared 
to the value of the fish lost. 
LOWELL BESLEY 
Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada 


Statement of Oral Comments 
by George Hjort 
(Boise Payette Lumber Co.) 


Those who are against the aerial 
spraying of forests do not recognize 
We are unable to 
wait a year to log ponderosa pine, 
inland fir, and spruce so that logging 
after trees are dead is often not eco- 
nomical, Aerial spraying is the last 
resort in an emergency. Perhaps some 


its economie value. 





past spraying has been needless, but 
do we know? More research is needed 
on this matter and on predicting when 
epidemics are building up: we should 
then spray when proven necessary. 


BRB 
Report of the 
Division of Education 
The Division of Education met at 
7:30 p.m. September 29 in the Hotel 
Utah. The subject “Is a Summer Camp 


Necessary in Forestry Instruction?” 
was discussed by a panel consisting of 


Paul Y. Burns, John W. Barrett, 
Ralph Bryant, Robert N. Colwell, and 
W. F. McCulloch, with William C. 


Bramble as moderator. 

At 9:15 p.m. Chairman A. B. Crow 
called to order the business session. 
About 175 members were present. 

The slate of officers nominated for 
1958-1959 elected unanimously. 
New officers are: 

Chairman—Peter W. Fletcher. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Vice Chairman—-William C. Bramble, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Secretary—John Carow, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

A report of the Safety Committee 
presented by Charles Johnson will be 
passed on to the new officers for study 
and a report at next year’s meeting. 

Wiwi1Am C. BRAMBLE 


Secretary 
BRR 


Report of the 
Division of Forest Products 


was 


The Division of Forest Products ep- 
ened its annual meeting at 7:50 p.m. 
September 29 in the Hotel Utah with 
two papers about Francis 
Herman presented results of a study of 
slack and tight high line logging meth- 
ods adapted for use in the Central 
Rocky Mountains. Ralph D. Hodges 
presented the experience of the Big 
Bear Timber Company in logging rec- 
reational areas. 

A short followed 
these papers. The only item of busi- 
ness presented was the election of of- 
ficers. Chairman Harry E. Troxell 
called for a report of the nominating 
committee. There were no other nomi- 
nations from the floor and a unani- 
mous ballot was cast for Bernard M. 
Granum, Chairman, Rudolph Grah, 
Vice Chairman, and Harvey D. Erick- 
son, Secretary. 

Dr. Herbert Flicher reported on the 
existence of a new organization of 


logging. 


business session 
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wood technologists, a professional so- 
ciety through which they can pursue 
their fields of interest. Organized as 
the “American Institute of Wood En- 
gineering” with temporary headquar- 
ters at Madison, Wis., this group will 
have a three-year trial period and 
invites the interest of all foresters en- 
gaged in the fields of wood engineering 
and wood technology. 

The program was continued with a 
discussion of sawmill designs for ef- 
ficient utilization of small logs by 
Milton H. Mater. 

An outline of the uses to which the 
species of this area are adapted was 
presented by Edward S. Kotok. 

An entirely new application of wood 
recently developed at Washington 
State College was reported by John 
W. Talbott, “Flapreg,”’ a _ board 
formed with resin impregnated wood 
flakes and particles, has many inter- 
esting applications densified 
wood is the most desirable product be- 
eause of its strength and insulating 
properties. 


where 


Bernarp M, GRANUM 
Vice chairman and acting secretary 


RRR 


Report of the 
Division of 
Watershed Management 


Chairman Peter W. Fletcher opened 
the eighth annual meeting of the Di- 
vision of Watershed Management 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. in the Hotel 
Utah September 29. 

The program of ten short papers 
limited to approximately 12 minutes 
each permitted a wide variety of sub- 
jects and gave a number of the 
younger members an opportunity to 
report. Those presenting papers in- 
cluded George W. Craddock, L. K. 
Clark and Edward L. Noble, Arthur 
W. Nelson, Jr., Walter S. Hopkins, 
Earl F, Aldon, Lowell R. Rich, Richard 
B. Marston, Bertram C. Goodell, H. 
W. Anderson, Raymond M. Rise and 
Allen J. West, and Earl F. Aldon 
and Willie R. Curtis. 

A short business meeting was held 
to elect a new secretary for the coming 
year. In accordance with the proce- 
dure adopted in 1957 at Syracuse, the 
vice chairman and secretary automa- 
tically advance to chairman and vice 
chairman respectively. Officers for the 
coming year are: 

Chairman—Sidney Weitzman, Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
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Vice Chairman — Jack Rothacher, 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary—Paul Zinke, University of 
California, Borkeley. 

An attendance of approximately 150 
persons indicates a continued interest 
in watershed management, but the 
editors of the JoURNAL OF FORESTRY 
are not receiving a proportionate num- 
ber of papers on this subject. Mem- 
bers of the Division were urged to 
prepare and submit papers for publi- 
eation in the JOURNAL. 

Members of the Division wish to ex- 
press their appreciation to Chairman 
Fletcher for his work during the past 
year. 

JACK ROTHACHER 
Secretary 


EEE 


Report of the Division of 
Forest Economics 
and Policy 


Chairman §. Blair Hutchison called 
the meeting to order at 8 p.m. Septem- 
ber 30 in the Hotel Utah. The first two 
hours were devoted to a technical pro- 
gram which highlighted the differences 
in philosophy and methodology among 
those interested in economics of water- 
shed evaluation. The speakers were H. 
R. Josephson, Ellis T. Williams, Roy 
E. Huffman, and EF. I. Kotok. About 
100 people attended. A number took 
part in the discussion that followed. 

A business meeting followed the 
technical program, with 15 people at- 
tending. Chairman Hutchison called 
for reports from existing cominittees. 

Ellis Williams reported for the com- 
mittee assigned at the 1957 meeting to 
prepare a statement clarifying the dif- 
ference between the terms “yield tax” 
and “severance tax.” The report was 
accepted on a motion by Henry Vaux 
and seconded by M. B. Dickerman. The 
motion included the stipulation that 
the statement be submitted to the edi- 
tor of the JouRNAL or Forestry with 
the suggestion that it be printed in the 
Notes section. The motion was adopted. 

Carl Newport read a progress report 
from the committee established at the 
1957 meeting to prepare a directory 
of people working in the field of for- 
est economics. Those present expressed 
concern over the looseness of the defini- 
tion of “forest economist” developed 
by the committee but were unable to 
suggest a better definition. Mr. Dick- 
erman moved that the group express 


their concerns to the committee and 
asked that they exercise their author- 
ity in sereening qualifications of those 
requesting to be listed and that the 
list the committee prepares be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee for 
final approval before publication. Dean 
Wohletz seconded the motion. Motion 
adopted. 

Dean Henry Vaux asked for sugges- 
tions to be made to the Executive Com- 
mittee on how next year’s meeting 
should be handled. Those present de- 
cided to recommend to the incoming 
chairman, John Zivnuska, that he con- 
sider ways for getting a better attend- 
ance at next year’s meeting. The group 
also expressed concern because in this 
year’s meeting one Division was given 
a whole day without competing meet- 
ings, whereas three highly interesting 
sessions were crowded into that eve- 
ning. Dean Vaux pointed out the nu- 
merous difficulties and considerations 
involved in scheduling Division ses- 
sions during a three-day annual meet- 
ing. 

Dean Quinney reported for the nom- 
inating committee. The committee 
nominated H. R. Josephson for vice 
chairman and James G. Yoho for sec- 
retary. Carl Newport moved that the 
secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot. Dean Vaux seconded the 
motion. Motion adopted. 

Committees reporting: 

On the tax question—Ellis T. Wil- 
liams, R. C. Hall, and A. Z. Nelson. 

On progress in developing a diree- 
tory —Carl Newport (acting secre- 
tary), Albert C. Worrell, David B. 
King, Lee M. James, and George R. 
Armstrong. 

Nominations—Dean Quinney, and 
M. B. Dickerman. 

JoHnN H. WIKstTROM 
Acting for the Secretary 


BBR 
Report of the 
Division of 
Forest Management 


The meeting of the Division of For- 
est Management was held Tuesday 
morning and afternoon, September 20 
in the Hotel Utah. 

Russell K. LeBarron, vice chair- 
man, served as chairman of the morn- 
ing session. J. Whitney Floyd was 
chairman of the afternoon session. At- 
tendance ranged from 300 to 400 dur- 
ing the meetings. 

The speakers were: E. L. Kolbe, J. 
W. Bongberg, R. D. Moody, R. O 
Cornelius, D. E.. Parker, Steele 
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Barnett, David Tackle, A. L. Roe, Joel 
L. Frykman, J. W. Kimmey and J. 
Whitney Floyd. 

A nominating committee consisting 
of Lloyd P. Blackwell, chairman, 
Charles A. Connaughton, and Frank 
H. Kaufert presented nominations for 
Division officers for the coming year 
consisting of : 

Chairman—Russell K. LeBarron. 

Vice Chairman—Thomas B. Glaze- 
brook. 

Secretary—F rank D. Irving, Jr. 

The nominations were approved by 
the Division. 

No resolutions or additional business 
was presented. 

RaymMonp R. Moore 
Secretary 


RRR 


Report of the 
Division of 
Forest Recreation 


The Division of Forest Recreation 
met at 8 p.m. in the Hotel Utah, Sep- 
tember 30, with over 175 members and 
guests present. Chairman Felix Koziol 
opened the meeting. 

The first order of business was the 
election of Division officers for the 
coming year, wherein the nominating 
committee proposed advancement of 
the present vice chairman and secre- 
tary to the post of chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively, and the nom- 
ination of a Forest Service official to 
fill the vacant secretary position. Thus 
a slate of officers representing the Na- 
tional Park Service, State Parks, and 
the U. S. Forest Service was proposed 
and elected by unanimous vote as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman—Frank W. Childs, Na- 
tional Park Service, Omaha, Nebr. 

Vice Chairman—William A. Parr, 
Department of Forests and Parks, An- 
napolis, Md. 

Secretary—Henry A. Harrison, Di- 
vision of Land Use and Recreation, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 

The Division program opened with 
a panel discussion on the question of 
“How Much Land for Forest Recrea- 
tion?” with J. Whitney Floyd serving 
as moderator and Henry A. Harrison, 
James Tyndall, James P. Gilligan, and 
Chester J. Olsen as panel members. 

This was followed by the presenta- 
tion of three individual papers. How- 
ard Zahniser discussed “The Case for 
Wilderness Preservation Legislation,” 
Kenneth Pomeroy “The National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Ob- 
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jectives,” and Frederick Billings “Pub- 
lic Recreation and Industrial Forestry.” 
FranK W. CuHILps 

Acting secretary 


RRR 


Report of the 
Division of Forest- 
Wildlife Management 


The Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management held its annual meeting 
in the Hotel Utah on the evéning of 
September 30. Chairman William L. 
Webb presided. In attendance were 
about 100 members and guests. 

A total of six papers comprised the 
program representing the work of 
Donald R. Deitz, Robert H. Udall, 
Harold R. Shepherd, and Lee E. Yea- 
ger; John L. Buckley; Lowell Adams; 
Lowell K. Halls and Robert Blair; 
Harold W. Steinhoff; and Phil D. 
Goodrum and V. H. Reid. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected for a two-year 
term: 

Chairman—Lansing H. Parker, Bu- 
reau on Sports Fisheries & Wildlife, 
U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman—James B. Gilligan, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Secretary—Howard A. Miller, Divi- 
sion of Wildlife Management, U. S. 
Forest Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

ODELL JULANDER 
Secretary 


RRR 


Report of the 
Division of Silviculture 


The annual meeting of the Division 
of Silviculture was held during the 
morning and afternoon of October 1 
in the Hotel Utah. Chairman James 
D. Curtis presided at the morning ses- 
sion and Vice Chairman William H. 
Cummings during the afternoon. Ap- 
proximately 175 persons were in at- 
tendance, 

During the day a total of 11 tech- 
nical papers were presented by the 
following authors: Nicholas T. Mirov, 
Robert M. Echols, Dietrich Muelder, 
David Bruce, Edward C. Stone and 
Gilbert H. Schubert, Leon S. Minckler, 
Carl M. Berntsen, Theodore W. Daniel 
and G. H. Barnes, George R. Staebler 
and John H. Rediske, Paul J. Zinke, 
and Ray D. Berridge and Ted W. Nel- 
son. Participants in a panel discussion 





of “Chemicals in Silviculture” included 
Harold R. Offord, Stanley P. Gessel, 
John H. Rediske, and D. A. Spencer 
with Theodore W. Daniel as moderator. 

In an election by ballot of those in 
attendance the following officers were 
elected : 

Chairman—William H. Cummings, 
Forest Research Center, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Centralia, Wash. 

Vice Chairman—Jesse H. Buell, Yale 
School of Forestry, New Haven, Conn. 
-Gilbert H. Schubert, 
California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

John IF. Shanklin gave the report 
of the Committee on Natural Areas. 
The report of the Committee on Tree 
Improvement was given by R. T. Bing- 
ham. (Both reports are published be- 
low.) 


Secretary 


R. D. Roseserry 
Secretary 


Report of the Committee on 
Natural Areas 


From time to time in the past we 
have reminded the Division of Silvicul- 
ture and the Society at large that the 
principal purpose and function of the 
Society’s natural areas are to provide 
a place where research could be eon- 
ducted. For the most part, on those 
occasions we have deseribed such op- 
portunities for research in rather gen- 
eralized terms. These were mostly de- 
veloped out of the original concept of 
natural areas and from the Society’s 
definition of them. For the most part, 
we have stressed their availability as 
yardsticks against which to compare 
or evaluate the usefulness or produe- 
tivity of management measures of one 
sort or another. 

Also from time to time the Com- 
mittee has made inquiry as to the re- 
search use being made of the natural 
areas. By and large, we have been 
somewhat disappointed with the re- 
ports we have received. Perhaps the 
Committee has set its sights too high 
or has expected too much. The re- 
ported use made of our natural areas, 
has, however, left us with a feeling 
that we should do more to stimulate 
further research and more study on 
the areas. 

This year the Committee began a 
system of reporting on the status, con- 
dition, and use of the natural areas, 
which we hope will give us somewhat 
better information than we have had 
in the past. The managing agency for 
each natural area is being requested 
to report annually any research usé¢ 
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made of such areas. If the responses 
seem to merit, we shall summarize 
them in our annual report to the Divi- 
sion of Silviculture. We trust, of 
course, that they will show a steadily 
inereasing use of the natural areas. 

As a step toward stimulating great- 
er research use of the natural areas 
the Committee this year cireularized 
the Section Natural Area Liaison offi- 
cers for suggested studies that might 
be conducted. From the replies re- 
ceived it seems likely that the areas 
will provide in the immediate future 
more research opportunities for botan- 
ists, ecologists, zoologists, ete., than 
they will for foresters and _ silvicul- 
turists. Most of the suggested study 
titles are of the sort that would be 
suitable for theses and dissertations for 
master and doctorate degrees. A few 
suggested the use of the areas as stand- 
ards for comparison with managed 
areas. 

Another thing apparent in the re- 
plies received by the Committee is that 
the job of stimulating research is one 
for the Sections and the membership 
as a whole, and more particularly for 
the members of this Division. Those 
of you who have assocications or con- 
tacts with colleges and universities will, 
we believe, render them a service by 
suggesting student problems that may 
be conducted on the natural areas. The 
Natural Area Committee, two-thirds 
of whom are desk-bound in Washing- 
ton, are in very poor position to in- 
fluence the selection of problems for 
individual students. 

When we cireularized the Section 
liaison officers we had in mind that we 
might compile a suggested list of 
studies, by descriptive titles, that might 
be conducted on each natural area. 
This we felt would serve as a check list 
and reminder which we could publish 
perhaps in other scientific journals and 
in that way lead students into selec- 
tions for graduate work. Sueh a list, 
however, would be far too long to pre- 
sent to the Division, and perhaps even 
too long for publication. As examples, 
however, we do wish to brief the sug- 
gestions compiled by J. Roeser, Jr., of 
the Central Rocky Mountain Station, 
and by S. Little, Jr., of the Allegheny 
Section. Roeser has screened out the 
following: 

Fort Niobrara Natural Area—Ne- 
braska. 

1. Long-term vegetation trends to 
answer the question as to whether the 
ponderosa pine type will extend itself 
into grassland parks under protection, 
or whether the perennial grasses will 
gradually encroach on the pine land. 
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2. Soil moisture relations in the 
pine type versus grassland type and 
mixture of the two. 

3. Relative effectiveness of pine as 
opposed to grass in influencing soil 
structure, infiltration rate, ete. Which 
develops the best watershed if protected 
from all use. 

4. Comparison of vegetation trends 
and soil properties under natural con- 
ditions versus used conditions. 

Signal Hill Natural Area—Nebraska. 

1. Eeology of Sand Hills grass- 
lands. 

Upper Pine Creek Natural Area— 
South Dakota. 

1. Eeology of understory ponder- 
Osa pine. 

2. Lesser vegetation under undis- 
turbed ponderosa pine. 

Narraquinnep Natural Area—Colo- 
rado. 

1. Place of climatie factors and 
soils factors in.determining vegetation 
types. 

2. Brushland 
characteristics of the mountain brush 
community, with consideration of typi- 
eal flora. 

Gothic Natural Area—Colorado. 

1. Factors responsible for grassy 
parks in the Engelmann spruce-sub- 


ecology — ecological 


alpine fir forests. 

2. Natural history of parks and 
meadows to determine origin, charac- 
ter, and probable duration of mountain 
parks and meadows. 

Bull Elk Natural Area—W yoming. 

1. Eeology of understory vegeta- 
tion, under lodgepole pine. 

2. Ecology of mountain meadow 
grasslands. 

3. Influence of big game on the 
vegetation. (A mule deer-elk concen- 
tration area. Has never been grazed 
by domestic animals.) 

4. Recovery of lodgepole pine for- 
est after fire. 

5. Natural history of parks and 
meadows to determine origin, charac- 
ter, and probable duration of meuntain 
parks and meadows. 

Snowy Range Natural Area—Wyo- 
ming. 

1. Soils, botany, ecology or undis- 
turbed spruce-fir forests. 

Saddle Mountain Natural Area— 
Colorado. 

1. Eeological changes in partially 
eut stands of spruce-Douglas-fir for- 
ests. 

2. Eeology of tension zone between 
grasslands and forest. 

3. Timber invasion of grasslands. 

4. Eeological differences between 
topographic situations. 





5. Aspen grove succession to deter- 
mine the factors involved in growth, 
reproduction, and decline of aspen 
groves. 

For the East, Little has suggested 
studies on two natural areas. For the 
Tionesta Natural Area of Pennsyl- 
vania he has drawn from and con- 
densed a list prepared some time ago 
by A. F. Hough, and for the Hutche- 
son Memorial Forest (Mettler’s 
Woods) of New Jersey he has had sug- 
gestions from Murray Buell. Little’s 
suggestions are as follows: 

Tionesta Natural Area— Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1. Present stand composition of the 
natural area, and post-glacial succes- 
sion in the vicinity as determined from 
pollen analyses of nearby bogs. 

2. Present composition of vegeta- 
tion and factors affecting it. This 
could be subdivided into separate 
studies of trees, shrubs, herbs, lichens, 
and mosses, ete. In each study, factors 
affecting the establishment, growth, 
longevity, reproduction, and survival 
of the principal species should be in- 
vestigated. 

3. Soil characteristics of the natu- 
ral area compared to those of nearby 
areas of cut-over forest, tilled land, 
or pasture on the same soil type. This, 
of course, should include humus, or- 
ganic-matter content, soil-profile de- 
scriptions, chemical and physical anal- 
vses, soil fauna and fungi. 

4. Studies on the populations and 
distribution of birds, animals, insects, 
and fungi in the natural area, as com- 
pared to those of nearby areas with 
similar soils but different cover; and 
studies of the factors affecting the ob- 
served distribution and population of 
these forms of life. 

Hutcheson Memorial Forest Natural 
Area—New Jersey. 

1. Study of alien species — their 
relative success in competing with na- 
tive vegetation. 

2. Soil survey and comparison with 
soils of adjacent fields. 

3. Drought injury and hurricane 
damage and their roles in the forest 
dynamics. 

4. Patterns of tree distribution and 
their relation to past canopy openings. 

5. The shrub layer of a stabilized 
forest area as indicator. 

6. Full year evele of salamander 
population numbers and habitat. 

T. F. Arvola, our liaison officer with 
the Northern California Section, has 
offered a suggestion which we think is 
especially good. He has called atten- 
tion to the silvical publications cur- 
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rently being issued by various Forest 
Service regional experiment stations. 
These are in the form of separate pub- 
lications on individual timber species 
and summarize current knowledge. 
Arvola has suggested that the natural 
areas provide excellent opportunities 
for further checking of current infor- 
mation on special ecology and require- 
ments as published in these silvical 
papers. 

Moreover, Edward M. Gaines, our 
liaison officer with the Southwestern 
Section, has indicated that detailed 
vegetation type maps are needed for 
all areas. With this suggestion we are 
in complete accord. To my personal 
knowledge, only the Current River 
Natural Area in Missouri and the 
Mettler’s Woods Natural Area in New 
Jersey have such maps. The Current 
River map was prepared by a commit- 
tee of the Ozark Section and the Met- 
tler’s Woods by the Botany Depart- 
ment of Rutgers University. Others 
are probably in existence but have not 
been brought to our attention. We 
would urge all liaison officers to stress 
this need. 

We would like to reiterate that our 
natural areas present abundant oppor 
tunities for studies which will help 
to solve natural resource problems. 
They are specifically intended for this 
purpose, but to get the research sterted 
is going to require some persouai in- 
terest and stimulation on the part of 
you and other members of the Society 
who know where these natural areas 
are and what studies can be profitably 
made on them. 

In conclusion, we should like to pre- 
sent a brief report of progress during 
the past year. 

Twenty-five natural areas were ap- 
proved during the past year. Of these 
23 are in national parks or national 
monuments: eight areas, in Arizona, 
seven areas in California, one area in 
Colorado, two areas in Maine, one area 
in Michigan, one area in Texas, one 
area in Utah, and two areas in Wash- 
ington. One new area was approved 
in New Hampshire (Dartmouth Col- 
lege), and one in New York (Pack 
Demonstration Forest, New York State 
College of Forestry). 

A description of these areas has been 
mimeographed and copies supplied to 
our Section liaison officers. 

Standards for the guidance of offi- 
cials administering natural areas were 
approved during the year. These stand- 
ards were published in the September 
issue of the JouRNAL OF ForeEsTRY, 
pp. 702-704. 
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Presenting 4 new chain saws-sleek and powerful 


New GL-7—7 hp, direct drive 


New SL-5—5 hp, direct drive 


New GL-7RP—7 hp, gear drive, pinchless 


New GL-7R—7 hp, gear drive 


These four chain saws by Remington are new, inside 
and out—new design . . . new appearance .. . new 
performance. And Remington backs each saw with. 
an exclusive guarantee against manufacturing defects 
in material and workmanship—for a fuli year. 

See the Remington chain saw that best suits your 
needs at your dealer’s now. You'll find a Remington 
will outcut and outlast any chain saw in its class. 
Turn the page and see why... 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
IN CANADA: Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 
36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont. 













Free Catalog... 


Just out! Mail the 
coupon for complete 
specifications and 
performance data on 


(1) Fuel-finder pickup line. (2) All-position diaphragm carburetor. 
(3) Fast-cleaning filter cartridge. (4) Smooth-running counterbal- 
anced crankshaft. (5) Light, strong, magnesium-aluminum alloy 
housings. (6) Full 4-pint fuel tank. (7) Leak-proof, ring-sealed 
tank caps. (8) Center-fire spark-plug. (9) Tubular, vibration- 
insulated handles. (10) Long-wearing, chrome-plated cylinders. 
(11) High-strength connecting rods. (12) Precision-made oil and 
fuel fittings. (13) Dust- and vapor-proof ignition. (14) Rugged 
planetary transmission with heat-treated, machine-cut gears. 
(15) Special alloy-steel sprocket. (16) Heavy-duty ball bearings. 


Why Remington gives unrivaled performance 


im every class and a full year’s guarantee 


Every part in these husky new Remington chain-saw engines is de- 
signed to keep cutting power up—maintenance down. That’s why 
only Remington offers you a full year’s guarantee against manufac- 
turing defects in material and workmanship on their chain saws and 
a 60-day guarantee on the chain. 


These new chain-saw engines deliver power that won’t stall or fade 
when the going gets tough—power that keeps on cutting when you 
need it most. With Remington you get more chain-saw performance 
for the money and ratings that mean something when it comes to 
getting the work done. See these saws at your dealer’s now. 





~Alliid 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. fl | | 1 i 
IN CANADA: Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, Ont. ar i 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Send free catalog on Remington’s new chain-saw line. 

















the NEW line of sae 

Remington chain 

saws. See them and Address 

you'll agree —these are the finest , 

saws made today. City Zone. State. 


One of these Remington saws will 
do a real cutting job for you 
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New SL-5—5 hp, direct drive. Fast, powerful 
~—lightweight, but rugged, and priced for top 
value. Bar capacity to 30’’. Priced from $199.50.* 








New GL-7—7 hp, direct drive for fastest cut- 
ting at highest power. Speed holds up where 
other saws in its class fade. Bar capacity to 30”. 
Priced from $249.50.* 











New GL-7R—7 hp, gear drive for power that 
won't stall in toughest production cutting. Bar 
capacity to 42”. Priced from $320.00. * 


thy, 





New GL-7RP—7 hp, gear drive for extra 
plunge-cutting power in pulpwood or timber. 
Special 14”, solid alloy-steel pinchless bar wont 
kick or bind. Priced from $370.00.* 


“Specifications and prices subject to change without 
notice. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 
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[ should like at this time to express 
on behalf of the Committee our appre- 
ciation for the assistance afforded by 
the Section liaison officers and espe- 
cially to: Silas Little, Jr., Allegheny 
Section; Thornton T. Munger, Colum- 
bia River Section; Edward M. Gaines, 
Southeastern Section; T. F. Arvola, 
Northern California Section; J. Roe- 
ser, Jr., Central Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion. 

I should also like to welcome a new 
liaison officer—James Dubuar for the 
New York Section. 

Moreover, I should like to extend 
our appreciation to Edward Munns, 
who recently took over the administra- 
tion of Nature Conservaney. He has 
been most helpful and we now look 
forward to closer alliance with that 
organization. 

JoHN F. SHANKLIN 
Chairman 


Report of the Committee on 
Forest Tree Improvement 


The Committee on Forest Tree Im- 
provement has been active since its 
first meeting in October 1954. It has 
sponsored several publications includ- 
ing the Directory of Forest Genetics 
Research and Education in the United 
States and Canada and the annual 
Bibliography of Forest Genetic Re- 
search. Both these publications are in 
line with the policy of the Committee 
to confine its efforts to activities that 
facilitate exchange of information be- 
tween individuals and institutions in- 
terested in forest tree improvement. 

Dr. Jonathan Wright has edited these 
two publications. A new bibliography 
for 1957 is now in press at the Central 
States Forest Experiment Station and 
will be released soon. 

No current directory has been pre- 
pared, and it is recommended that 
since various tree improvement com- 
mittee membership and other direc- 
tories are available none be prepared 
for the next few years. In addition 
the committee has in preparation a list 
of foreign workers in tree improve- 
ment. This list will contain the names, 
addresses, and specialties of workers 
throughout the world who are actively 
engaged in tree improvement activities. 
Completion date is tentatively set for 
the first of the year. 

At the 1957 meeting, considerable 
discussion was held as to what should 
be done about naming hybrids and new 
selections in forest trees. Dr. Elbert 
Little and Dr. Scott Pauley have 
agreed to publish the committee’s feel- 
ings on this, Dr. Little to prepare an 


article for submission to a taxonomic 
magazine. Dr. Pauley’s article will be 
prepared for foresters. 

For several years the committee has 
been preparing a glossary of genetic 
terms for use by foresters. Reviewing 
Editor E. Bayne Snyder has the latest 
version of the glossary almost ready 
for publishing. It will be issued by 


the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- ‘ 


tion, probably as an Occasional Paper, 
before the end of 1958. Distribution 
will be handled by the various forest 
experiment stations. 

The Committee on Forest Tree Im- 
provement unanimously recommends 
that an annual meeting for presenta- 
tion of research papers in forest ge- 
netics be established, beginning at the 
1959 annual meeting. The chairman is 
directed to explore protocol and pos- 
sibilities of establishing this formal 
meeting, within the framework of the 
Division of Silviculture, but not con- 
flicting with Division programming. 
R. T. Brneuam, F. I. RiGHTER, 
W. B. CritcHFieELp, E. B. Snyper, 
R. G. Hirt, B. J. ZoBEL, 


H. B. Krieset, Chairman 
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Report of the 
Division of 
Range Management 

The Division of Range Management 
held an all day meeting October 1 in 
the Hotel Utah. Division Chairman 
Elbert H. Reid presided. 

The morning session was devoted to 
the theme “Grazing in Multiple Use 
of Forest and Range Lands.” Five 
technical papers were presented by 
William D. Hurst, Arthur D. Smith, 
Lowell K. Halls, Reino R. Sarlin, and 
L. D. Love. 

During the afternoon four technical 
papers were presented under the theme 
of “Manipulation of Range Vegeta- 
tion.” Authors included Hurlon C. 
Ray, R. M. DeNio, A. Perry Plummer, 
and Harold Weaver. 

At the business meeting of the Divi- 
sion a slate of candidates for office 
for 1959 was selected. 

Nominations were as follows: Chair- 
man, Harold H. Biswell and Joe A. 
Wagner; Vice Chairman, R. M. DeNio 
and Robert S. Rummel; Secretary, 
Paul C. Simmon and Lowell K. Halls. 

Voting [was to be] by mail ballots, 
to be distributed to the Division mem- 
bers prior to November 15. 

Eveert H. Rep 
Chairman 
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Council’s Column 











The Foundation of the Society’s 
Standards 

Foresters are currently keenly aware 
of the necessity to enhance the stature 
and the competence of the profession. 
The concern over licensing, rising 
standards of accreditation for profes- 
sional schools, the current Society 
study of education in forestry and re- 
lated fields, reemphasis on research 
and the training necessary for it, and 
the thinking of thousands of individ- 
ual foresters expressed in informal dis- 
cussions all suggest that this is one 
of the key issues among members of 
the profession today. 

There are at least two reasons why 
the Society should currently be con- 
cerned with standards. First, it is 
clear that land management problems 
in the years ahead will require judg- 
ments and techniques of much higher 
order than those we have needed in 
the past. The values which society en- 
trusts to the profession are growing in 
significance with each passing year. 
Second, the profession is exposed to 
the hazards common to all organisms 
during periods of very rapid growth. 
During the last 12 years membership 
in the Society has risen by 140 per- 
cent. Under such circumstances it 
would not be surprising if some of the 
Societal muscles needed strengthening. 
Most foresters recognize the challange 
which these trends pose and are act- 
ing to meet that challenge. This is a 
significant sign of professional ma- 
turity. 

The formidable tasks of the future 
and the spectacular growth of the re- 
cent past thns combine to emphasize 
the importa ef >a eurrent scrutiny 
of our professional standards. They 
lend renewed importance to the first 
of the Society’s objectives: “to repre- 
sent, advance, and protect the interests 
and standards of the profession of for- 
estry.” 

One of the primary devices which 
the Society uses to achieve this objec- 
tive of enhanced professional stand- 
ards is its own system of admission 
and advancement to each of the sev- 
eral membership grades. The basic 
yardsticks for such admissions and 
advancements are prescribed by the 
Society’s Bylaws. The judging of in- 
dividual applicants in relation to these 
standards is done by two different 
means. For certain grades of mem- 
bership the standards prescribed by 
the Bylaws rest largely on profes- 
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sional education. These standards are 
applied through the judgment of those 
schools of forestry designated by the 
Committee for the Advancement of 
Forestry Education as accredited. For 
the remaining grades, judgments are 
made through review of each case by 
endorsers, Sectional officials, and the 
Council Committee on Membership. 
Because this latter procedure may in- 
volve any voting member of the Soci- 
ety, its operation should be of direct 
concern to all. 

When the Society was relatively 
small, Section Membership Commit- 
tees, and even the Council Committee, 
could be expected to have personal 
acquaintance with a large proportion 
of the applicants whose qualifications 
they were called upon to judge. But 
in a Society of 12,000 men this is 
clearly no longer possible. Therefore, 
in a majority of instances today the 
source of the most significant infor- 
mation and of the best informed pro- 
fessional judgment as to qualification 
lies with the three members who serve 
as endorsers for a particular appli- 
eation. Thus, membership standards 
now depend very heavily on the ade- 
quacy of the information provided by 
endorsers and on the judgments which 
those endorsers make. 

Just as the capacity of a barrel is 
limited by the shortest stave, the pro- 
fessional standards of the Society tend 
toward the level of the least qualified 
member in each of the several grades. 
Under these circumstances, it should 
be apparent that the key to Society 
membership standards rests with the 
individual endorser. Endorsement of 
a membership application is thus one 
of the most important professional 
duties which a member of the Society 
performs. 

In the past, this vital role of the 
endorser may have been obscured. At 
one time, because of a high correlation 
between membership grade and dues 
structure, some members looked on 
advancement in grade as largely a 
matter of raising more revenue for the 
Society. Regardless of whether or not 
this interpretation was ever correct, 
the basis for such a view no longer 
exists. Society income is not now in- 
fluenced in marked degree by consider- 
ations of membership grade. Admis- 
sion and advancement are based solely 
on qualifications and are completely 
divorced from fiscal considerations. 

Additional confusion may arise be- 
cause endorsements are solicited from 
among those to whom the applicant is 
well known. It is thus easy to mis- 


construe the act of endorsement as a 
gesture of friendship. Obviously, en- 
dorsements made on such a basis could 
be fatal for the maintenance of pro- 
fessional standards in any grade of 
membership. 

A man’s professional associates are 
surely the best judges of his qualifica- 
tions. But if such judgments are to 
serve the Society’s goal of maintaining 
standards, they must be objective. If 
they are otherwise in even a few in- 
stances, the standards of the Society 
and its whole professional stature are 
menaced. 

Thus, if existing membership pro- 
cedures are to remain adequate for the 
Society’s needs, every member who 
serves as an endorser must clearly 
recognize three obligations: (1) To be 
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thoroughly familiar with the standards 
for membership grades as set forth in 
the Bylaws and supporting interpreta- 
tions. (These are fully and clearly set 
forth in the JourNAL, June 1958, p. 
441 ét seq.). (2) To exercise unbiased 
professional judgment in evaluating 
the applicant’s qualifications. (3) To 
support the judgment by entering on 
the endorsement form all the relevant 
facts which are available. 

Effective discharge of these obliga- 
tions by all of us is, I think, of highest 
importance to the future of our pro- 
fession. And the Society’s success in 
advancing professional standards will 
largely depend on the performance of 
each member who assumes the respon- 
sibility of endorsing a colleague. 

Henry J. Vaux 
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Society Division and Section Officers, 


Committees and Representatives 


Division Officers 


1959 


Division of Education 


Peter W. Fletcher, chairman; School of 
Forestry, University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 

W. C. Bramble, vice chairman; Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Conservation, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

John Carow, secretary; School of Natu- 
ral Resources, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Division of Economics and Policy 


John Zivnuska, chairman; 243 Walter 
Mulford Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


H. R. Josephson, vice chairman; Forest 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

James G. Yoho, secretary; School of 
Forestry, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. 


Division of Forest Management 


Russell K. LeBarron, chairman; Cali- 
fornia Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, P. O. Box 245, Berkeley 1, 
Calif. 

Thomas B. Glazebrook, vice chairman; 
2945 S. Columbus St., Arlington 6, Va. 


Frank D. Irving, Jr., secretary; 1745 
Tatum St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


Division of Forest Products 


Bernard M. Granum, chairman; Route 
No. 2, Bemidji, Minn. 

Rudolph Grah, vice chairman; 143 For- 
estry Bldg., University of. California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Harvey D. Erickson, secretary; College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


Frank W. Childs, chairman; National 
Park Service, 309 Federal Bldg., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 


William A. Parr, vice chairman; Supt. 
of State Parks, State Office Bldg., 
Annapolis, Md. 


Henry A. Harrison, secretary; 402 Sar- 
gent Drive, Falls Church, Va. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


Lansing H. Parker, chairman; Bureau of 
Sports Fisheries & Wildlife, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


James B. Gilligan, vice chairman; 25 
Mulford Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Howard A. Miller, secretary; Division of 
Wildlife Management, U. S. Forest 
Service, 50 7th St., N. E., Atlanta 23, 
Ga. 


Division of Range Management 
Officers to be elected. 
Division of Silviculture 


William H. Cummings, chairman; Forest 
Research Center, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Centralia, Wash. 

Jesse H. Buell, vice chairman; Clinton, 
Conn. 

Gilbert H. Schubert, secretary; Califor- 
nia Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, P. O. Box 245, Berkeley 1, Calif. 
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Division of Watershed Management 


Sidney Weitzman, chairman; Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul 
Campus, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Jack S. Rothacher, vice chairman; U. S. 
Forest Service, Blue River, Ore. 

Paul J. Zinke, secretary; 805 Hill Dale 
Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif. 


Section Officers 


(As of November 1, 1958. Dates terms 
began are given) 


Allegheny Section 
2-16-58 


W. W. Ward, Chairman 
Pennsylvania State Forest 
Mont Alto, Pa. 

William A. Parr, Vice Chairman 
State Office Bldg., Annapolis, Md. 

Paul Felton, Secretary-Treasurer 
R.D. #1, Norristown, Pa. 

William A. Parr, Membership Chairman 
State Office Bldg., Annapolis, Md. 

Chapters: 1. New Jersey 

Z. Philadelphia 
3. West Virginia 


School, 


Appalachian Section 
1-1-58 


H. F. Lathrop, Chairman 
Lightsey Brothers, Miley, S. C. 
Ellwood S. Harrar, Vice Chairman 
School of Forestry, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 
W. T. Ahearn, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 357, Columbia, S. C. 
Ellwood S. Harrar, Membership Chair- 
man 
School of Forestry, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 
Chapters: 1. Blue Ridge 
9 


Edisto 
3. Southeastern Virginia 
4. Winyah 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
7-1-58 

George K. Brown, Chairman 
P.O. Box 971, Laramie, Wyo. 

E. J. Fortenberry, Vice Chairman 
Bldg. 85, Denver Federal Center, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

George M. Hardy, Secretary-Treasurer 
Roosevelt National Forest, P. O. Box 
567, Fort Collins, Colo. 

E. J. Fortenberry, Membership Chairman 
Bldg. 85, Denver Federal Center, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chapters: Black Hills 


Central States Section 
10-10-58 


Robert R. Paton, Chairman 
Ohio Forestry Assoc., Inc., Southern 
Hotel, Columbus 15, Ohio 

H. Fred Siemert, Vice Chairman 
Dept. of Conservation, 106 State Office 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 

J. C. Callahan, Secretary-Treasurer 
Department of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, Purdue University, West la- 
fayette. Ind. 





H. Fred Siemert, Membership Chairman 
Dept. of Conservation, 106 State Office 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Chapters: 1. Illinois Technical Forestry 
Association 
2. Indiana 


3. Ohio 


Columbia River Section 
7-1-57 


Robert D. Hostetter. Chairman 
Box 1106, Medford, Ore. 
Martin Syverson, Vice Chairman 
1101 W. 48th St., Vaneouver, Wash. 
John Bell, Secretary 
State Forestry Dept., 2600 State St., 
Salem, Ore. 
Clyde H. Stratton, Treasurer 
539 N.W. 10th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 
Robert Mason, Membership Chairman 
754 East Judson, Salem, Ore. 


Chapters: 1. Blue Mountain 
2. Capital 
3. Central Oregon 
4. Coos 
5. Hawaii 
6. Longview 

7. Portland 

8. Shasta-Cascade 
9. Siskiyou 

10. Tillamook-Clatsop 
11. Umpqua 

12. Willamette 


Gulf States Section 
7-1-58 

Arne K. Kemp, Chairman 
Department of Forestry, Stephen F. 
Austin, State College, Nacogdoches, 
Texas 

Raymond E. Gipson, Vice Chairman 
Lutecher & Moore Lumber Co., Drawer 
621, Orange, Texas 
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John M. Webb, Secretary-Treasurer 

161 Greenwood St., Nacogdoches, Texas 
Raymond E. Gipson, Membership Chair- 

man 

Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Drawer 

621, Orange, Texas 
Chapters: Mississippi 

Texas 


Inland Empire Section 
7-1-58 


George F. Weyermann, Chairman 
U. 8S. Forest Service, St. Maries, Idaho 
Bruce E. Colwell, Vice Chairman 
501 N. 12tiu, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
Jack E. Gillette, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 371, St. Maries, Idaho 
Bruce E. Colwell, Membership Chairman 
501 N. 12th, Coeur d’Alenv, Idaho 
Chapters: None 


Intermountain Section 
4-11-58 


Paul A. Grossenbach, Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 
Steele Barnett, Vice Chairman 
Boise Cascade Corp., P. O. Box 200, 
Boise, Idaho 
Richard W. Payne, Secretary-Treasurer 
1331 22nd St., Ogden, Utah 
Steele Barnett, Membership Chairman 
Boise Cascade Corp., P. O. Box 200, 
Boise, Idaho 


Chapters: 1. Southwestern Idaho 


Kentucky-Tennessee Section 
12-57 


Russell Stadelman, Chairman 
Nickey Bros., Inc., 2700 Summer 
Avenue, Memphis 12, Tenn. 

Erwin G. Wiesehuegel, Vice Chairman 
Box 196, Norris, Tenn. 


BBS 


Important Notice to Subscribers 


If you change your address please notify the JOURNAL oF ForRESTRY 
preferably in advance, by letter, post card, or post office form number 
POD 3578. Be sure to give your old, as well as the new, address with 


your postal zone number if any. 


You should also notify your local post office on postal form number 
22 of your change of address. Both postal forms are obtainable at any 


post office. 


Copies of the JouRNAL will not be forwarded by the Post Office De- 
partment. Hence, in order to avoid missing your copy as well as to 
prevent extra expense to the Society in supplying duplicates, you are 
urged to notify the JouRNAL as soon as you know your new address, 
«a month in advance of change if possible. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
425 Mills Building 
17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6,-D. C. 
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James A. Newman, Secretary-Treasurer 
Dept. of Horticulture, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Erwin G. Wiesehuegel, Membership Chair- 


man 
Box 196, Norris, Tenn. 
Chapters: None 


New England Section 
3-6-58 

David M. Smith, Chairman 

School of Forestry, Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Fred Holt, Vice Chairman 

Maine Forest Service, Augusta, Maine 
Bertram Husch, Secretary-Treasurer 


Department of Forestry, University of 


New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 
Fred Holt, Membership Chairman 

Maine Forest Service, Augusta, Maine 
Chapters: 1. Granite State 


2. Vermont 


New York Section 
3-27-58 
Samuel R. Parmelee, Chairman 
Box 37, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Stanley W. Hamilton, Vice Chairman 


89 Ludlow St.; Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Shelley W. Potter, Jr., Secretary-Treas 
urer 
5559 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Neil J. Stout, Membership Chairman 
State University of New York, Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chapters: 1. Adirondack 
2. Black River Valley 
3. Capital District 


. Iroquois 

. Longhouse 

. Metropolitan 
. Mid-Hudson 

. Upper Hudson 


SNA 


Northern California Section 
7-1-58 


Harry C. Abraham, Chairman 
Pickering Lumber Corporation, Stand- 
ard, Calif. 

Samuel H. Bryan, Vice Chairman 
Calaveras Land & Timber Corp., Mo 
kelumne Hill, Calif. 

Jack E. Larson, Treasurer 
Wall & Larson, 5524 Elvas Ave., Sae 
ramento 19, Calif. 

Harold F. Wise, Secretary 
U: S. Forest Service, 630 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

John A. Cameron, Membership Chairman 
Land Dept., Pacifie Gas & Electric Co., 
245 Market St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 

Chapters:1. Bay Area 

Del Norte 


2 


3. Eldorado-Amador 
4. Feather River 

5. Lassen-Almanor 
6. North Coast 

7. Redding 

8. Redwood Coast 

9. Sacramento-Tahoe 
10. Stanislaus 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
7-1-58 


John Milodragovich, Chairman 
Box 169, Missoula, Mont. 
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Donald Baldwin, Vice Chairman 

542 Eddy Ave., Missoula, Mont. 
Jack Merkle, Secretary-Treasurer 

201 Sentinel Ave., Missoula, Mont. 
Donald Baldwin, Membership Chairman 

542 Eddy Ave., Missoula, Mont. 
Chapters. 1. Libby 


Ozark Section 
7-1-58 
M. G. Hoyer, Chairman 


Forestry Div., Missouri Cons. Com., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

R. C. Smith, Viee Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Mis 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Harold S. Winger, Secretary-Treasurer 
P. O. Box 278, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

R. C. Smith, Membership Chairman 
School of Forestry, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Chapters: None 


Puget Sound Section 
7-1-58 
George R. Staebler, Chairman 
P. O. Box 420, Centralia, Wash. 
Norman P. Worthington, Vice Chairman 
P. O. Box 375, Olympia, Wash. 
A. R. O’Donnell, Secretary-Treasurer 
Box 110, Olympia, Wash. 
Norman P. Worthington, Membership 
Chairman 
P. O. Box 375, Olympia, Wash. 





ForESTER 
Seal-Tite Torch 


Provided with fuel trap, check 
valve and flash-back screen 
to protect you from explosion 
hazards. 


Welded tank with cushion 
base, double bottom, oil proof 
gaskets and tight valves 
SEALTITE against leakage. 
No Pressure—No Preheating. 
Burns diesel oil, stove oil or 
mixed fuels with low flash- 
point. 


Approved for use by 
U. S. Forest Service 


Manufactured By 


WESTERN FIRE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


69 Main St. 





SAFEST, SIMPLEST | 
DRIP TORCH YOU CAN USE | 





San Francisco, California 
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E.T.F. WOHLENBERG, Forest Industry Consultant 


“MR. FALK HAS DONE THE FOREST INDUSTRIES 
A GREAT SERVICE. . . THIS BOOK IS THE BEST 
MOST PRACTICAL REFERENCE EVER 
WRITTEN IN THIS FIELD.” 


TIMBER AND FOREST 
PRODUCTS LAW 


A practical, easy-to-read book covering all of the legal 
questions anyone would expect to find involving tim- 
ber or other forest products. Few attorneys know much 
about forestry problems, and few foresters know much 
about law. This book is designed to breach the gap 
and permit both to cooperate with each other. 


SIZE 6” X 9” — 384 PAGES — $7.50 


(sent post-paid on receipt of check) 


AT YOUR DEALER, OR DIRECT FROM 


HOWELL-NORTH BOOKS 
1050 PARKER STREET e BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


by Harry W. Falk, Jr. 
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Chapters: 1. Alaska 

2. Central-Washington 

3. Mid-Columbia 

4. North Olympic 

5. North Puget Sound 

6. Southwest Washington 


Southeastern Section 
1-30-58 

Henry A. Wilson, Chairman 
Alger-Sullivan Sawmill Co., 
Century, Fla. 

Leon A. Hargreaves, Jr., Vice Chairman 
P. O. Box 1183, Macon, Ga. 

Harry M. Roller, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 
Woodlands Dept., International Paper 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 


Leon A. Hargreaves, Jr., Membership 
Chairman P. O. Box 1183, Macon, Ga. 
Chapters: 1. Alabama 
2. Florida 
3. Georgia 


Southern California Section 
7-1-58 
Lynn R. Biddison, Chairman 
Star Route, Box 100, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Fontana, Calif. 
Robert Blanford, Secretary-Treasurer 
2524 Mulberry St., Riverside, Calif. 
Chapters: None 


Southwestern Section 
7-1-58 
Arthur T. Upson, Chairman 
3902 E. Monte Vista Ave., 
Ariz, 


Tucson, 





PANAMA 


Equipment for Foresters 


B. B. Fan Drive Pumps 
B. B. Slip-on Units 


Skid Mounted Units 
Pump, Engine, Tank, 
Completing Materials, 
All on Steel Skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination Nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 


Pressure Type 
Tree Injectors 
Pressure Type 
Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 
Flame Guns 


Basal Area Angle 
Gauges 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
P.O Box 689 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

















Gordon H. Bade, Vice Chairman 
Box 713, Williams, Ariz. 

William J. Fleishman, Secretary-Treas- 
urer 
610 Flora St., Prescott, Ariz. 

Ralph H. Ahlskog, Membership Chairman 
510 Second St., N.W., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 


Chapters: None 


Upper'Mississippi Valley Section 
7-1-57 

Earl J. Adams, Chairman 
4705 Tenth Ave., South Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Emil Kukaechka, Viee Chairman 
908 St. Paul Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Bernard Granum, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Minnesota Office of Iron Range 
Resources and Rehabilitation, Court 
House, Hibbing, Minn. 

John W. Hubbard, Membership Chairman 
Box 325, Big Falls, Minn. 

Chapters: 1. Iowa 

2. Lake Superior 

3. North Dakota 

4. Northwest Minnesota 

5. Southern Minnesota 


Washington Section 
7-1-58 


Kenneth B. Pomeroy, Chairman 
American Forestry Association, 919 
17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Charles H. Stoddard, Vice Chairman 
% Resources for the Future, 1145 19th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dr. Paul C. Lemmon, Secretary 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Dept. 
Agric., Washington 25, D. C. 

Thomas B. Glazebrook, Treasurer 
2945 S. Columbus St., Arlington 6, Va. 

Dan E. Bulfer, Membership Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, Dept. of Agric., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Chapters: None 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
3-15-58 


Donald G. Zettle, Chairman 
Dept. of Conservation, Marquette, Mich. 
Harold A. Svensen, Vice Chairman 
U. S. Forest Service, 623 N. 2nd St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Donald Prielipp, Seeretary-Treasurer 
724 Hamilton Ave.. Kingsford, Mich. 
Harold A. Svensen, Membership Chair- 


man 
U. S. Forest Service, 623 N. 2nd St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Chapters: 1. Chippewa 
Hiawatha 
Lower Michigan 
Madison 


Milwaukee 
Northeastern Wisconsin 
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Society Committees 
and Representatives 


1959 


Joint Committee on Fire Control 
Equipment with American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
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A. A. Brown, chairman; U. 8S. Forest 
Dz. 


Service, Washington 25, 
W. E. McCraw 
Gilbert I. Stewart 


a 


Council Committee on Biological Award 


P. A. Briegleb, chairman; Southern 
Forest Expt. Sta., 704 Lowich Bidg., 
2026 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 
13, La. 


K. P. Davis 
M. K. Goddard 


Representative to the National 
Research Council Division of 
Biology and Agriculture 


Harold G. Wilm, College of Forestry, 
State University of New York, Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y. 


Representatives to the Council of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Section O), 
Agriculture 


Paul M. Dunn, St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


W. G. McGinnies, Central States Forest 
Experiment Station, Old Federal 
Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 












Gallon 
Back - 


NEW NEL-SPOT 


Large- 





Scale 
8 one Marking 
WEIGHS LESS — Saves Time 


and CUTS YOUR COST! 

With a new easier operating gun—a real 
time-saver on large scale marking opera- 
tions—your foresters can use this new gal- 
lon BACK-PACK. 

Using standard-size gallon paint cans, it 
eliminates special containers and pumps, 
and all the excess weight, mess and cost 
of this extra paraphernalia. 


Order for trial — or Write — 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Montgomery; Alabama 
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Representative to Forest History 
Foundation 


Frank H. Kaufert, School of Forestry, 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 


Representative to American Institute 
of Biological Sciences 


Henry Clepper 


Committee for the Advancement of 
Forestry Education 


Harold G. Wilm, chairman; College of 
Forestry, State University of New 
York, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

George B. Hartman 

C. M. Kaufman 

W. F. MeCulloch 

Ernest Wohletz 


Committee for the Study of Education 


Henry J. Vaux, chairman; School of 
Forestry, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California 


Richard E. MeArdle 

Bernard L. Orell 

Hardy L. Shirley 

Henry Clepper, Secretary 
George A. Garratt, ex officio 








7 Pas 
TM MODEL 
Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 


insure deep penetration and 


straight root systems. 


Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 


Six distinctly different models 
available to cover all soil and 
terrain conditions. 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


BOX 1412, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 











Committee on Ethics 
Henry J. Malsberger, chairman; 900 
Peachtree Street, Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Julius Kahn 
A. D. Nutting 
Archie E. Patterson 
Howard A. Post 


Committee on International Relations 

V. L. Harper, chairman; Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Paul W. Bedard 

Col. H. B. Donaldson 
George L. Drake 
Paul M. Dunn 

I. T. Haig 

Jay H. Hardee 
Hardy L. Shirley 
Stephen H. Spurr 
Russell Stadelman 


Committee on Library of Congress 
Photograph Collection 


Helmuth Bay, chairman; Rand Mce- 
Nally & Company, National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Committee on Tree Nomenclature 


Chairman (vacant) 
Henry I. Baldwin 
Keith W. Dorman 
John W. Duffield 
Phillip J. Haddock 
Elbert L. Little 


Committee for 1959 Meeting 


John Callaghan, general chairman; 1307 
Teneighth Way, Sacramento 18, Calif. 


Program 


R. Keith Arnold, chairman; California 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
P. O. Box 245, Berkeley 1, Calif. 


Arrangements 


Burnett H. Payne, chairman; % U. S. 
Forest Service, 630 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Collating Committee on Grade 
Standardization of Forest 
Planting Stock 
J. H. Stoeckeler, chairman; Lake States 


Forest Experiment Station, Rhinelan- 
der, Wis. 


Council Committee on Membership 


Henry J. Vaux, chairman; School of 
Forestry, University of California. 
Berkely 4, Calif. 

B. E. Allen 

W. D. Hagenstein 


Committee on Forestry 
Career Counselling 
T. D. Stevens, chairman; Department of 


Forestry, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


Wilbur B. DeVall 
G. D. Marekworth 
Lewis M. Turner 
R. H. Westveld 


Committee on Civil Service 


R. J. Preston, chairman; School of For- 
estry, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

F. H. Raymond 

L. M. Turner 

Albert C. Worrell 

John A. Zivnuska 


BBR 


Central States Section 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Central States Section of the 
SAF held its 36th annual meeting at 
the Memorial Center at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., October 9-10. 
About 125 members and guests were in 
attendance. 

Section Chairman C. I. Miller pre- 
sided at the business meeting on the 





BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 
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TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States". Scalper re- 
duces competition 15” each side of 
planted tree. 
e For effective scalping — north or 
south, heavy soils, or light 

e A deeper trench with soil loosened 
below root level 

e A dependable satisfaction 
guarantee 

e An economical model for Christ- 
mas Tree Growers 

e Also a production plantation 
mower—double rotary 
For specifications, prices, photos, 

write: 


ROOTSPRED 


St. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
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evening of the 9th and at the techni- 
cal sessions on the following day. A 
ballot election of the new Section vice 
chairman resulted in the assumption 
of this office by H. F. Siemert. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer John C. Callahan 
was re-elected. 

Three panel discussions on the morn- 
ing of the 10th dealt with the sub- 
jects “Farm Forestry—Where Do We 
Go From Here?,” “Is Timber Price 
Reporting Desirable?” and “How Can 
The Number of Journal Articles From 
Field Foresters Be Increased?” Live- 
ly floor discussions followed each 
panel. 

The afternoon was devoted to a tour 
of the National Homes Corporation, 
one of the largest builders of prefab- 
ricated housing, and to a review of 
research work underway at Purdue on 
building structures. 

SAF President George A. Garratt 
delivered the principal address at the 
evening’s annual banquet on the sub- 
ject of “The Forestry Profession and 
the Future.” 

Incoming Section Chairman Robert 
R. Paton, Ohio Forestry Association, 
was presented with the Section gavel 
by outgoing chairman Miller. 





William A. Dayton 
(1885-1958) 


William A. Dayton, noted plant 
scientist, died in Arlington, Va., from 
a heart attack on October 20. He 
had served as collaborator with the 
U. S. Forest Service since his retire- 
ment in 1955 after 45 years of service. 
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Mr. Dayton was born December 14, 
1885, in New York City and grew up 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. 

After earning his BA (1905) and 
MA (1908) from Williams College, 
Mr. Dayton entered the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1910 as a plant ecologist. For 
the next three years he was assigned 
to field work in Arizona, Oregon, and 
California. In 1914 he was placed 
in charge of range forage investiga- 
tions in the Washington office where 
be served until his retirement. In 
1942 he was made chief of the Divi- 
sion of Dendrology & Range Forage 
Investigations. 

Mr. Dayton won wide recognition as 
an international authority for his orig- 
inal and outstanding research and lead- 
ership in taxonomy, ecology, and eco- 
nomie value of forest and range plants. 
He pioneered in range forage inves- 
tigations and did more than any other 
man to systematize the nomenclature 
of range forage plants. 

In 1911, about a year after joining 
the Forest Service, he started and was 
subsequently responsible for building 
up the Forest Service Range Plant 
Herbarium which now consists of more 
than 120,000 specimens. His range 
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THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Announces 
















More than a slogan—this saying has become 
the “buy-word” for thousands of Foresters 
who order their needs by mail. 

My Catalog lists only proven 
products of manufacturers in U.S.A. 
and some foreign countries. 

You get fast intelligent service 
from Atlanta... 
more when you order from Ben. I 


and you pay no 


ship anywhere. 


Anything and everything in... 
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New Catalog 
Ready Soon — 
Write for your 
j copy today. 
Equipment 


You can 
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depend on Ben.” 


THE en Pecuadows Co. 


phone 315 Pharr Road, N. E. 
CEdar 3-2601 





Essentials of 
FORESTRY PRACTICE 


CHARLES H. STODDARD 


JANUARY 15. This practical basic textbook re- 
lates the purposes and working methods of applied 
forestry in the United States to the challenging 
problems of efficient, farsighted forest management. 
All major field practices and operations in timber 
growing, logging, protection, harvesting, and process- 
ing are treated. 

Designed for training students at the forest tech- 
nician level, the book demonstrates the organization 
of forestry programs and describes the career oppor- 
tunities for forestry-trained men; sets forth the role 
of the forest in conservation and recreation. Some 
of the material on forestry accounting methods, 
simplified forest management plans, and marketing 
forms is here made available for the first time in 
book fort. 


Includes: Forest management plans for small 
properties @ Timber sale and operating agree- 
ment forms e@ List of principal federal, state, 
and private forest organizations e 74 illus- 
trations and maps @ 25 tables e 279 pages. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY + 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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work resulted in the preparation of 
two outstanding publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Im- 
portant Western Browse Plants (1931) 
and Range Plant Handbook (1937). 
He was author of more than 140 pub- 
lished articles and reports. 

In 1940, Mr. Dayton was appointed 
U. S. Department of Agriculture rep- 
resentative on the Editorial Committee 
of Standardized Plant Names, and was 
co-author of this book, containing some 
90,000 entries, published in January 
1942. For this work he was awarded a 
gold medal by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

In 1943, he was appointed a member 
of the Costa Rica Forest Survey party. 
This survey party discovered the fa- 
mous Copey oak forest—perhaps the 
largest oak and the largest oak forest 
in the world. 

He was delegate to the UNESCO 
International -Conference on the Pro- 
tection of Nature at Lake Suceess, 
N. Y., in 1949, a delegate to the 7th 
International Botanical Congress at 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1950, and 
served as chairman of See. D., Eeology 
of Grasslands, 6th International Grass- 
land Congress, State College, Pa., in 
1952. { 


Mr. Dayton was a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a member 
of 20 other scientific societies, includ- 
ing three international ones. He was 
vice president of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences and served as 
president of the Botanical and Bio- 
logical Societies of Washington and as 
chairman of the Washington Section 
of the Society of American Foresters. 
He represented the Ecological Society 
of America on the Governing Board of 
the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences. He was chairman of the For- 
est’ Service Tree and Range Plant 
Name Committee and of the Society 
of American Foresters Committee on 
Tree Nomenclature, and served on De- 
partment of Agriculture nomenclature 
committees. 

In June 1955 Mr. Dayton was given 
the Department of Agriculture Distin- 
guished Service Award “for conduet- 
ing and providing leadership in ecarry- 
ing out important research on the tax- 
onomy and ecology of grasses, browse 
plants, trees and related forest and 
range vegetation.” His enviable repu- 
tation as a botanist and _ ecologist 
among plant scientists was worldwide. 
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Elmer E. Matson 
(1904-1958) 


Elmer E. Matson, chief of forest 
utilization research at the Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, U. S. Forest Service, 
died October 12 after an illness of 
several months. He was 53 years old. 

His career in public forestry began 
in 1933 with the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. From 1934 to 1942 he worked 
on national forests in Michigan, serv- 
ing briefly in 1939 on the New England 
Timber Salvage project. During World 
War IT he was assigned for 3 years to 
the forest products division in the 
Washington, D. C., headquarters of 
the Forest Service, where his work 
dealt largely with military require- 
ments for forest products supplies. 

He was transferred to the Pacific 
Northwest Station in Portland in 1945, 
working first in the Experiment Sta- 
tion’s forest utilization research divi- 
sion and later in forest management 
research. In 1951 he was placed in 
charge of forest utilization research, 

Born in Hartford, Wash., October 
18, 1904, he received a degree in for- 
estry from the University of Washing- 
ton in 1932 
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SEE THE 
DIFFERENCE $35.00 
*Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops of 
Musser Seedlings 


Seedlings for Christmas Tree and Forest Tree 
plantings. Transplants for Conservationists, Tim- 
ber Operators and Farmers. 

All Musser stock is from selected seed with good 
heredity characteristics. Our tremendous volume 
means wide selection at a price saving to you. 


NORWAY SPRUCE—fast grow- 
ing, 2-yr., S., 5 to 10”, per 1,000, 


SEND THIS 
COUPON ... 


for the full story about the amazing new 
pellet fertilizer designed specifically for 
forest seedlings . . . 
CHEMICAL! 


\/ 43% more growth the Ist year... 






with wholesale 
Free Christmas 


jing list. Ask for 


combeared with or- 
ree Growers’ Guide. 


dinary seedlings. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 





26-L 
INDIANA, PA. 





Proper Pruning Will 

Protect Your Trees 
Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, or the effects 
lessened, by use of correctly designed pruning tools, bracing 
materials, and tree wound dressing. 










No. 127 Paragon saw. This curved blade, 
draw cut pruning saw is ideal for all-around 
pruning. Best quality saw steel. Easy grip 


handle. 
(Sa $4.85 24 in. ss St(C $6.00 
. & See 5.40 26 in. a SL 


“Delivered in U.S.A. No C.0.D.s please 
Ask about authoritative bulletins on Tree Care. 
Catalog No. 38 on request. 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3015 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Chemical Manufac- 
turers for Forest, 
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SECTION BOX SCORE 
1958 MEMBERSHIP 
Applications Received’ 
‘December Total Total 
1958 1957 1958 
Allegheny 11 68 64 
Appalachian 69 71 94 
Central Rocky Mountain 4 24 19 
Central States 24 30 44 
Columbia River 1 55 54 
Gulf States 39 84 86 
Inland Empire 4 21 21 
Intermountain -.-.. 0 6 3% 
Kentucky-Tennessee 0 8 3 
New England E 7 62 52 
New York 30 37 55 
Northern California 1 39 12 
Northern Rocky Mountain 1 49 26 
Ozark 21 92 45 
Puget Sound 7 61 55 
Southeastern 58 132 163 
Southern California : 0 3 0 
Southwestern 0 7 1 
Upper-Mississippi Valley 10 69 84 
Washington 0 10 1 
Wisconsin- Michigan 40 84 114 
Totals 327 1,012 1,026 
‘Student, Junior, Affiliate, Associate (Initial) grades 
only. 








SCHOOL BOX SCORE 
1958 MEMBERSHIP 





Student Applications Received 











December Total Total 
1958 1957 1958 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 0 19 22 
University of California 1 30 57 
Colorado State University + 19 19 
Duss Usiversity —.....—_.......... 20 13 23 
University of Florida’ Se 6 25 
University of Georgia .. 55 86 101 
University of Idaho 4 19 18 
Iowa State College = ae 35 36 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 22 18 5 
Louisiana State University 15 41 44 
University of Maine ___ P 6 31 28 
University of Massachusetts 0 10 4 
Michigan State College of aes 
& Technology - : 0 29 5 
Michigan State University 31 24 61 
University of Michigan é 8 14 26 
University of Minnesota 1 28 3: 
University of Missouri 21 62 28 
Montans State University _....._ 0 45 hg 
State University of New York | a 25 45 
North Carolina State College -.. 48 36 49 
Oregon State College — Aa 29 30 
Pennsylvania State University 4 32 28 
Purdue University —_..... 24 18 42 
Utah State University 0 5 24 
University of Washington 7 27 34 
W. Virginia University 7 19 26 
Yale University 0 7 6 
Totals rane. See .:, Bae 727 836 








FREE CATALOG for the 


PROFESSIONAL FORESTER 








A new dimension 
in forestry service... 


96 PAGES FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write today, for your free copy of 
Catalog No. 4. We ship within 24 
hours of receipt of order—your money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 








NASCO Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


“Supplies and Equipment for the Professional” 





The SCHOOL That Comes to YOU 


If you live in an isolated area, Calvert SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Courses can provide, by mail, a modern education for your 
child. Kindergarten through 8th grade courses stress the three 
R’s, science, and cultural subjects. They are kept up to date 
by continuous pretesting in Calvert’s famous laboratory-school. 


YOU NEED NO TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Parents are supplied with complete step-by-step teaching in- 
structions. Calvert Courses are often used to enrich the educa- 
tional experience of the above-average child. Start any time, 
transfer easily to other schools. 53rd year. Non-profit. 








Catalog (give age, grade): 950 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 


CALVERT @ scHooL 














Long Needed 
NOW IT IS HERE! 


Interchangeable hand 
and pole pruning saw 


This complete pruning saw is now ready 
for delivery. Special grip makes it ideal 
for hand pruning, while featherweight 
aluminum extension poles securely locked 
in place (no wobble) convert it in a mat- 
ter of seconds to a pole pruning saw for 
high-up limbs. Blade made of the finest 
quality saw steel, 16 inches long, slightly 
concave. Blade and handle weigh but 15 
ounces—4-foot pole section but 1 pound 
(14% pounds if insulated). 


HAND-POLE Pruning saw, handle and blade 
$4.50 


complete. PTI-62 
BLADE ae for Hand-Pole Pruning Saw 
PTI-62 $2.25 


aman ALUMINUM POLE, 4 
No. PTI-620 or 623. PTI-622 


NON-INSULATED ALUMINUM POLE, 4 long. 
P $3.00 


long, _ fits 
$3.95 





How 4-foot aluminum sections lock in place 


Order today from 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


P.O. Box 8305, Battlefield Station 
Jackson 4, Mississippi 
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Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatements received in the Society 
office during the month of October are 
listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro- 
posed for membership as listed below 
will be taken by the Council as of Janu- 
ary 1959. 

Communications from the voting mem- 
bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in the 
Society office prior to that date. 


Allegheny Section 
Student Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Harris, B. D. 
Henry, R. A. 


Lonberger, T. E. 
Peterson, A. M. 








BAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


for WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—ete.. 
any size to your specifications. WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS 
state size and quantity. 


A. L. LIND COMPANY 
5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 
=e MINNEAPOLIS 10, MINNESOTA — 


REGULATION 
FIELD CLOTHES 


for 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 





Complete Price List on Request 





THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








FOREST SEEDS 


of CALIFORNIA 
R. S. Adams & A. P. Baal 


Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


since 1952 








PLANTING 
TREES ? 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 





= Complete 
mb it information 
Py re, on request 
Hi Is (0: UTILITY TOOL 
y ° & BODY CO. 


. 


Clintonville, Wis. 

















WEstT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Bowman, B. A. Mace, A. C. 


Dickens, B. H. Patton, D. R. 
Gamber, 8. M. 76, 2. ¥. 
Wolf, J. W. 


Vunior Grade 
Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Durdan, J. H. Ruppert, C. V. 
Appalachian Section 
Student Grade 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 
Beumer, H. L. Moyers, G. B. 


Beck, D. E. Roberts, B. R. 
Bodie, W. C. Rogers, J. D. 
Davis, M. L. Schacht, W. P. 
Dutrow, G. J. Singer, S. R. 
French, T. B. Stone, J. M. 
Fritz, G. P. Swisher, K. J. 
Harrison, W. L. Torrey, W. F. 
Judy, C. P. Wilkinson, T. G. 


Morgan, R. L. Will, N. P. 


Nortu Caro._ina STATE COLLEGE 
Banner, W. T. Hunter, T. G. 


Bass, J. L. Johnson, H. M. 
Batten, V. F. Lawrence, L. K. 
Belt, G. H. Leach, R. E. 

Bost, R. M. Mattocks, R. L. 


MeMinn, J. W. 
Moore, C. F. 
Nichols, L. A. 
Potter, C. L. 
Pecythe, H. W. 
Roberds, J. H. 
Rose, P. C. 
Scheld, H. W. 
Seott, J. M. 
Seagle, M. E. 
Selden, C. W. 
Sherwood, R. W. 


Brake, R. F. 
Bramlett, D. L. 
Breeman, L. G. 
Briggs, C. S. 
Brinkley, C. W. 
Carrigan, W. C. 
Cawthorne, W. G. 
Collier, T. W. 
Doggette, C. A. 
Eskridge, C. D. 
Freeman, H. B. 
Gaines, G. L. 


Griffin, E. V. Sutton, D. A. 
Hagwood, R. L. Sykes, P. W. 
Hampton, G. Taylor, L. R. 
Hasenoehrl, F. S. Thompson, E. F. 
Helms, G. A. Vinson, J. B. 


Wallinger, R. S. 
Wiseman, J. W. 


Henderson, K. D. 
Howell, J. W. 


Member Grade 


Fox, R. C., ass’t prof., Clemson Agric. 
College, Clemson, S. C.; Mich. State, 
BSF 1948, MF 1949 (Junior 1955). 


Affiliate Grade 


Ohlson, E., dist. forester, Va. Div. of 
Forestry, Abingdon, Va. 


Central Rocky Mountain Section 
Student Grade 
Cotorapo State UNIVERSITY 


Beaubien, R. D. Davies, D. J. 
Brown, G. W. Wolfe, J. A. 


Junior Grade 
Wright, A. C., ass’t forest supv., Gun- 


nison Natl. Forest, Gunnison, Colo. 
(Reinstatement ). 


Member Grade 
Brown, G. L., forest ranger, Brush Creek 
Ranger Dist., Saratoga, Wyo. (Re- 
instatement). 


Central States Section 
Student Grade 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Barratt, J. W. Petty, P. E. 
Beineke, W. F. Phillips, L. N. 
Blanee, A. J. Reid, P. O. 
Cleaver, R. L. Reid, R. G. 
Coil, J. E. Rogers, J. H. 
Dierking, D. W. Shanklin, J. R. 
Flack, J. R. Thomas, W. A. 
Fouch, N. M. Torrence, D. A. 
Hallman, R. G. Van Putten, G. N. 
Holwager, J. O. Weadick, M. E. 
Huddlestun, J. R. Williams, B. W. 
McCurdy, D. R. Wurstner, R. D. 


Columbia River Section 


Junior Grade 


Ratliff, D. E., unit forester, Ore. State 
Board of Forestry, Salem, Ore.; Univ, 
of Idaho, BSF 1940. 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Hoebel, W. G. Ingram, E. F. 
Mays, L. K. 


Gulf States Section 
Student Grade 
LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Anthony, J. M. McGrew, H. E. 
Carruth, T. J. MeKissack, W. D. 
Colvin, T. A. Reitzell, R. V. 
Comeaux, G. D. Rockett, K. W. 
Dark, W. E. Shows, R. D. 





COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 









Hypsometer Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 
Handy Chrome-plated Case 134” Dia. 
CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 











PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 


WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 
Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 


J. B. "Ben" Melin, Meteorologist 
1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portland 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 








“BUNDLE SOAIKER” 


D=== > 
PINE SEEDLINGS 
CF su» 


HAYNES /tavuracrurie COMPANY 
Livinasren, 7EAAS 
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SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 
Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for ( 
free literature and instructions. &. 


SILVA, INC., Dept. J, LaPorte, ind. 
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Slayton, S. H. 
Squyres, R. W. 
Stagg, C. J. 
Stroud, R. H. 
Tolar, A. M. 
Westbrook, R. F. 


Elkin, M. D. 
Erwin, L. T. 
Gills, B. L. 
Hall, J. W. 
Istre, H. W. 
Kay, D. R. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Caillouet, C. W. Kromer, J. A. 


Echols, H. W. Miley, L. E. 
Felps, J. V. Monroe, J. F. 
Heard, L. P. Palmer, W. J. 


Rumsey, R. L. 
Kile, G. W. Shiremen, J. V. 
Kinsley, L. L. Smith, A. B. 
Squires, J. W. 
Member Grade 

Miller, C. H., field ass’t., International 
Paper Co., Carthage, Miss.; La. State, 
BSF 1950 (Junior 1951). 

Nelson, J. A., dist. supv., International 
Paper Co., DeRidder, La.; Colo. State, 
BSF 1950 (Junior 1952). 

West, J. T., dist. forester, 
Corp., Laurel, Miss.; Univ. 
BSF 1950 (Junior 1955). 

Affiliate Grade 


MeReynolds, R. D., 
Svuthern Forest Expt. 


Jones, H. L. 


Masonite 
of Fia., 


research forester, 


Sta., Oxford, 


Miss. 
Fisher, L. L., woodland cons., Soil Cons. 
Service, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 
Inland Empire Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Brandt, J. C. McElwain, K. F. 
Garrett, A. E. Sonnichson, R. C. 


Junior Grade 


Erickson, V. L., forester, St. Joe Nat’l. 
Forest, St. Maries, Idaho (Reinstate- 
ment). 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Hodgins, J. R. Osborn, F. G. 
Hronek, B. B. Roberts, R. B. 
Mendich, P. L. Schuldt, A. T. 
Zwirtz, R. J. 
Member Grade 
Meckel, F. A., forester, farmer, self em- 
ployed, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Univ. 
of Calif., BSF’ 1932 (Reinstatement). 


Intermountain Section 
Junior Grade 


W., staff timberman, Toiyabe 
Reno, Nev. (Reinstate- 


King, R. 
Natl. Forest, 
ment). 

Varney, R. M., 
Mgmt., Las 
ment). 


forester, Bur. of Land 
Vegas, Nev. (Reinstate- 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


Uran STATE UNIVERSITY 


mag ay, J. M. Johnson, W. J. 
Gurr, G. 'R. Kennedy, J. P. 
Hassell, M. J. Kyselka, J. V. 
Hickman, J. L. Nebeker, D. T. 
Hooper, D. H. Smith, R. 8. 


New England Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
Bauer, R. E, Cotreau, P. A. 


Holmsen, R. H. 
Van Sickler, R. T. 


Chauvey, D. A. 
Collins, B. C. 


Junior Grade 


Brandt, R. W., plant pathologist, USFS, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mich State BS 
(General Forestry) 1950, BSF 1951, 
MS (Plant Pathology) 1955, N.Y. 
State College, PhD (Forestry Pathol- 
ogy) 1958. 


New York Section 
Student Grade 
STaTe UNIversity or New York 


Barth, R. A. Manson, J. N. 
Brooks, C. F. McConaughty, D. B. 
Bulsiewiez, F. W. Milanese, R. P. 
Butt, J. P. Miller, A. W. 
Canham, H. O. Newman, L. C. 
Defendorf, P. E. Peaslee, A. 
Field, E. A Raushi, R. G. 
Frommer, ©. H. Shirley, F. C. 
Hotopp, K. R. Smith, R. E. 
Hutchinson, R. W. Sundt, A. A. 
Karseh, E. A. Thornton, L. H. 
Landino, J. L, Torgersen, T. R. 
Laufer, K. 8, Ulbrich, R. A. 
Malchow, R. H. Watterston, K. G. 
Winieski, J. A. 


Junior Grade 


Williams, R. H., forester, N.Y. State 
Cons. Dept., Oneonta, N. Y.; Utah 
State, BSF 1950. 


Northern California Section 
Student Grade 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Vasey, R. B. 
Junior Grade 

Friend, R. 


(Reinstatement). 


Student Eligible for Awtomatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
McCormick, R. J. 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 


Junior Grade 


Students Eligible for Automatie 
Advancement 


R. L. Lund, R. C. 
Affiliate Grade 


Gibson, 


Sagmuller, 
State Forestry Dept., 


Ozark Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Barney, J. M. Joiner, G. W. 
Bergman, F. Jordan, T. E. 
Carr, J. L. Kilbury, R. R. 
Cockrel, R. G. Meredith, T. H. 
Culbertson, D. H. Parnell, R. 
Ewing, F. E. Rast, E. D. 


Gaines, V. H. Rice, H. W. 
Grigery, T. E. Rogge, F. C. 
Hart, G. A. Runge, N. W. 


Johnsey, R. L. Taylor, L. A. 


Whitaker, E. C. 
Student Eligible for Automatie 
Advancement 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
LaVal, M. R. 


A., USFS, Stonyford, Calif. 


C. J., tbr. mgmt. asst., Mont. 
Missoula, Mont. 
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SURVEYOR’S COMPASS 
WITH TELESCOPE 


This sturdy, durable instrument pos- 
sesses many new and important features 
that make it far superior to any other 
survey comp It is ur Ily compact 
and light, weighing only four pounds in- 
cluding the tripod. The seven-power tele- 
scope is equipped with cross hairs and 
stadia hairs. The d ter of the c 
is 3% inches and that of the verticle half 
circle is 31% inches. The compass card 
is graduated in quadrants, and the ver- 
tical scale is graduated in degrees and 
per cent of slope. The tripod extends 
from “dt to 47”. 

Compass, tripod, carrying case and 
plumb bob” sell for $75.00 f.o.b. Benning- 
ton, Vermont. 


FRED STEWART ASSOCIATES 
BOX #44, BENNINGTON, VT. 











When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 








FOR SALE 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf 


and 


Shortleaf Pine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Hird Repellent Yor Direct Seeding 


For over ten years 
a dependabie source 


for 


Southern 
Pine 
Seed 


SOUTHERN SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 


Baldwin, Georgia 
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Little Beaver 
Tree Girdler 





The Machine That Gets 
Production In Any 
TSI Operation 


The LITTLE BEAVER TREE GIRD.- 
LER —girdlers all trees regardless of 
shape, size or species. SPEED — allow 
one second per diameter inch. Trees 4 
to 6 inches in diameter are girdled in 
less than 5 seconds—30 inch tree—30 
seconds. To get production the practical, 
economial way—use the LITTLE BEAV- 
ER TREE GIRDLER a machine designed 
to do the job. 


Get The Complete 
Job Done With 
The Little Beaver 
For Full Details See Your Dealer or Write 


HAYNES Mfg. Co. LIVINGSTON 




















TEXAS 
Puget Sound Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Broeard, N. G. 


Foran, D. O. 
Furseth, B. O. 


Long, R. L. 
Sabo, J. T. 
Schunette, A. W. 


Seott, C. T. 
Junior Grade 
Rush, D. E., forest inventory asst., 
Weyerhaeuser Tbr. Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
(Reinstatement ). 


Student Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Fisk, M. W. 


Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Henderson, W. B. Spence, E. A. 
Wilder, P. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Allgritton, G. A. Hawk, J. S. 
Barnhart, J. L. Helton, C. 8S. 
Beatty, C. W. Hinson, W. B. 
Bennett, E. H. Johnson, J. T. 
Bowling, M. L. Kelly, R. E. 
Brack, C. E. Kendrick, H. C. 
Brantley, F. D. Landrith, H. W. 
Bryan, P. W. Lovin, M. H. 
Chesser, J. L. Moore, J. F. 
Cobb, J. B. Nease, E. T, 
Conger, J. T. Nunn, R. C. 
Crowley, C. A. Oettmeier, W. M. 
Cunningham, E. R. Parker, F. O. 
DeLoach, D. R. Paul, J. T. 
Dockery, E. Pope, G. E. 
Durham, W. G. Purdom, D. T. 


Reese, R. W. 
Roush, D. A. 
Russell, R. D. 


Eadie, J. R. 
Eidson, T. C. 
Flanders, G. W. 


Gardner, P. E. Sherrod, J. C. 
Garrett, E. M. Smith, V. T. 
Gay, R. E. Staten, G. F. 


Graham, R. W. 
Haddock, W. H. 
Hambrick, H. T. 
Harkins, L. H. West, A. W. 
Harper, R. K. White, J. F. 
Woosley, D. L. 
Junior Grade 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


Stephens, C. R. 
Thomas, H. E. 
Turk, G. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Brant, B. B. Marsh, J. D. 
Curry, F. K. Parrish, W. F. 
Helm, W. R. Williams, H. G. 


Member Grade 


Buettner, R. T., forester, Buettner Bros. 
Lumber Co., Inc., Cullman, Ala.; API, 
BSF 1953 (Junior 1953). 

Milton, W. W., sr. forester, Ga. Kraft 
Co., Lumpkin, Ga.; Univ. of Fla., BSF 
1955 (Junior 1955). 

Parrish, K. L., dist. forester, Ga. Kraft 
Co., Lumpkin, Ga.; Univ. of Ga., BSF 
1955 (Junior 1955). 

Taylor, G. L., forester, St. Regis Paper 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Univ. of Fla., 
BSF 1950 (Junior 1954). 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Student Grade 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Franklin, R. P. Rogers, D. D. 

Halbleib, D. W. Swanson, W. S. 

Madsen, A. R. Walk, F. O. 

Pfister, R. D. Warrick, C. D. 
Younkin, M. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Frissell, S. S. 


Junior Grade 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Holthus, D. C. Muntz, H. D. 
Houtchens, L. F. Rasmuson, D. A. 
Suhr, W. E. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 
Student Grade 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Baier, G. K. Mahn, C. A. 
Bennett, B. L. Manthy, R. S. 
Dickerson, B. P. Marlowe, D. E. 
Dishong, D. 8. Massello, J. W. 
Drahn, R. L. Messner, R. M. 
Eidenberger, R. L. Mittig, W. R. 
Estola, J. D. Moore, M. D. 
Fladseth, F. C. Moss, R. G. 
Fowler, A. L. Plevel, S. R. 
Fowler, G. 8S. Riddle, C. D. 
Frame, J. R. Ross, L. L. 
Harmsen, L. W. Sanders, R. C. 
Kastner, R. E. Stewart, J. L. 
Konkol, D. W. Tussing, R. L. 
Lightfoot, B. E. Williams, W. .A. 
Winkler, F. J. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Maser, J. D. Gregg, J. B. 
Vosburgh, J. C. Babas. P. A. 


Olmsted, E. W. Braidwood, J. C. 
Ohman, C. P. Wheeland, H. A. 
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For 


TIMBER 
CRUISERS and 
FORESTERS 


THE BRUNTON 


POCKET TRANSIT 


IT’S HANDY... 


weighs only 9 oz.; 2%” x 3x 1%"; 
easy to carry in pocket, on belt, in car, 


! 

1 

1 

H 

| IT’S VERSATILE... 

; ideal for preliminary and supplementary 
' surveying; used as a compass, transit, 
; level, plumb, alidade, clinometer. 

; IT’S MADE TO LAST A LIFETIME 
; Shows direction to 1°; level, slope or 
i grade within 1°. 

; “Over 60,000 Brunton Transits since 1896" 

1 

‘ 

1 

1 

1 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
*Brunton is a registered trademark 


STHATEX INSTRUMENT £0. 





Junior Grade 


Kozlowski, T. T., professor, Dept. of 
Forestry & Wildlife Mgmt., Univ. of 
Wis., Madison, Wis. (Reinstatement). 

Miller, T. R., field work supv., Northern 
Tree Co., Petoskey, Mich. (Reinstate- 
ment). 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


Godlevske, H. L. 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Best, J. W. Gammon, A. D. 


Member Grade 
Becker, R. J., forester, Nat’l. Container 
Corp., Tomahawk, Wis.; Univ. of 
Mich., BSF 1952 (Junior 1953), 
Rugg, R. F., asst. dist. forester, Black 
Lake State Forest, Onaway, Mich.; 
Mich. State, BSF 1954 (Junior 1954). 
Tucker, T. R., land appraiser, Mich. Dept. 
of Cons., Lansing, Mich.; Mich. State, 
BSF 1941 (Junior 1952). 


Affiliate Grade 


Johnson, J. A., forester, Ford Forestry 
Center, L’Anse, Mich. 


No Section 


Corresponding Grade 
Nastor, M. N., sr. forestry research sci- 
entist, U. S. Dept. of Agric., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Siapno, I. B., forestry supv., Dept. of 
Manila, 


Agric. & Natural Resources, 
Philippines. 
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AT THE MEETING of the American Forestry Association Karl T. Frederick (left), 
director of the Theodore Roosevelt Association, presents a painting of President 
Roosevelt to Don P. Johnston, AFA president. 


Forestry Association Holds 
83rd Annual Meeting 


With an attendance of 475, the 
American Forestry Association’s an- 
nual meeting, held in Tucson, Ariz., 
October 27-30, was one of the largest 
in the organization’s 83-year history. 

Featuring “Water, Forests and Peo- 
ple” as its meeting theme, the Asso- 
ciation’s indoor sessions and field trips 
were directed toward watersheds and 
their management. 

At the opening session, at which 
President Don P. Johnston presided, 
the principal address was given by 
R. E. MeArdle, chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service. A pageant, “Salute to 
the Forest,’ was presented under the 
direction of William Bergoffen of the 
Forest Service. 

Philatelic history was made with the 
presentation of the 4-cent Forest Con- 
servation Commemorative Postage 
Stamp which went on sale during the 
meeting beginning with October 27, 
the first day of issue. 

Field trips were taken to the Coro- 
nado National Forest under the guid- 
ance of Fred H. Kennedy, regional 
forester, and Norman P. Weeden, su- 
pervisor; and to the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum, where Arthur New- 
ton Pack, president of the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation, 
presented a recently completed water- 
shed exposition to the museum. 

Among the recipients of conserva- 
tion awards, annually presented by the 
association, were E. C. Hirst of Con- 
H., who received the award 


cord, N. 





News 





1' 


for contributions to conservation in 
commerce and industry; to R. E. Me- 
Ardle for public service; and to Ar- 
thur W. Sampson of Berkeley, Calif. 
for professional education. 

At the association’s annual dinner 
Tom Gill served as toastmaster. The 
principal address was given by Luis 
Quintanilla, ambassador for Mexico 
to the Organization of American 
States. 


Foresters in Congress 

William H. Meyer of West Rupert, 
Vt., executive director of the Vermont 
Forest and Farmland Foundation, Inc., 
was elected to the Congress of the 
United States on November 4. 

Mr. Meyer, a Democrat, is a for- 
estry graduate of the Pennsylvania 
State University, class of 1936. He 
will occupy the state’s single seat in 
the House of Representatives. 

Walter M. Mumma, Republican of 
Harrisburg, Pa., of Pennsylvania’s 
16th Congressional District, was _ re- 
elected. He is a 1911 graduate of the 
old Pennsylvania State Forest Acad- 
emy at Mont Alto. 


Canadian Forestry Institute 
Celebrates Semicentennial 


With nearly 500 members and guests 
in attendance, the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry held its fiftieth anniver- 
sary meeting at Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, October 5-9. 

C. W. I. Creighton, president of the 
institute, presided at the opening gen- 
eral session, J. W. B. Sisam, past 
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The first step in reducing cut- 
ting costs is the selection of a 
chain saw built to give you 
more. .. a POULAN ‘F’ model 
is a precision-built gear driven 
chain saw that cuts faster 
more economically. Ask your 
POULAN DEALER to show you 
the other “extra quality” fea- 
tures of the POULAN ‘F’ 
MODEL. 





Here’s the direct drive with 
stamina . . . powerful smooth 
action feeds it through the 
wood more economically. The 
POULAN ’H’ model is precision- 
built and simply constructed to 
meet the requirements of the 
professional cutter . . . it’s built 
for him! For more production at . 
less cost get a quality saw... 
buy a POULAN “hustler” and 
you'll enjoy full-time cutting! 








HUSTLE WITH 





CHAIN SAWS 


Send for free literature 


POULAN CHAIN SAWS 
P. O. Box 9066 Dept. 10-A 
Shreveport, Lovisiana 


| am interested in a direct drive___Gear drive__ 
Cg ne icigiiatindmctemneed 


Se 
a 
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Christmas 


Suggestions for Him 


Forestry Terminology. New, re- 
vised, enlarged 1958 edition. A 
glossary of technical terms used 
in forestry. Included are defini- 
tions of terms that the practicing 
forester uses in his daily work and 
encounters in forestry literature. 
A must for every forester’s desk. 


Price postpaid $3.50. 


Binder for JOURNAL OF FOR- 
ESTRY. Holds 12 issues. Brown 
imitation leather, stiff board. Title 





stamped in gold foil on front cover | 


and backbone. Price $3. 


Forestry Handbook. All the facts, 
techniques, and vital data of on- 
the-ground forestry. Complete, 
authoritative, eight years in prep- 
aration, this comprehensive Hand- 


book reflects virtually the entire | 
literature of forestry in presenting | 
all the basic formulas, tables, con- | 


verting factors, and related data 


commonly used by foresters todav. | 


Price $15. 


Forest Cover Types of North 


Amercia. 1954 edition. Includes 
detailed description of approxi- 
mately 250 North American forest 
types (exclusive of Mexico). A 
table lists common and botanical 
names of tree species and an index 
of forest types is included. Price $1. 


Distinctive SAF Membership Em- 
blem available in three styles. 10K 
gold with gold letters on dark 
green enamel, background sur- 
rounded by gold border. Prices 
lapel button $2.50; tie chain $6; 
pin $4. 





order today 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
MILLS BLDG., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








president and dean of the Faculty of 
Forestry at the University of Toronto, 
presented a paper on the historical 
highlights of CIF. 

Henry Clepper brought greetings 
from the Society of American For- 
esters. (The text of the greetings as 
approved by the Council appears on 
page 921). 

J.D.B. Harrison gave the theme ad- 
dress, “Forestry Commissions in Can- 
ada.” Dr. Harrison is director of the 
Forestry Branch, Department of 
Northern Affairs and Natural Re- 
sources, Ottawa. 

At the institute’s annual dinner, 
held in the Lord Beaverbrook Hotel, 
on October 7, the speaker was Maxwell 
MacLaggan, chairman of the Wood- 
lands Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 

The principal address at the CIF 
luncheon on October 8 was Fred A. 
Harrison, vice president and manager 
Canadian Interna- 
Most of the 


of woodlands for 
tional Paper Company. 
meeting was given over to technical 
sessions on fire protection, reforesta- 
tion, and reports on the several for- 
estry commissions. 

In 1959 the institute’s annual meet- 
ing will be held at Prince George, B. C. 
during the week of October 5. 


State Foresters Elect Officers 
New officers for the Association of 

State Foresters for 1959 were elected 

annual meeting 


Ohio, October 9, 


in the association’s 
held in Lake Hope, 
10, and 11. 

They are as follows: president, 
Fred H. Claridge, state forester, De- 
partment of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, Raleigh, N. C.; vice presi- 
dent, L. supervisor of 
natural Wash.; 


T. Webster, 


Olympia, 


resources, 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


secretary-treasurer, James E. Mixon, 
state forester, Louisiana Forestry 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La.; execu- 
tive committee, John A. Beale, state 
forester, Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment, Madison, Wis.; and hold 
over committee member, J. Whitney 
Floyd, immediate past president, chief 


forester, Board of Forestry and Fire 
Control, College of Forestry, Logan, 


Utah. 


New Brunswick Faculty of 
Forestry Observes Fiftieth Year 


Special programs marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Faculty of For- 
estry, University of New Brunswick, 
at Fredericton, New Brunswick, Octo- 
ber 6-11, 1958. Celebration of the 
event coincided with the Golden Jubilee 
Convention of the Canadian Institute 
of Forestry, making possible joint 
meetings. 

The Golden Jubilee program of the 
University of New Brunswick Faculty 
of Forestry included, in addition to 
joint meetings with the Canadian In- 
stitute of Forestry, field trips to the 
University forest, tours of the Uni- 
versity, a Convocation, and several 
social gatherings. At the Convocation 
honorary degrees were conferred on 
several persons including The Right 
Honourable John G. Diefenbaker, P 
C.; Louis-Zéphirin Rousseau, Faculty 
of Forestry, Lavall University; and 
John D. B. Harrison, director, For- 
estry Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National. Resources. The 
Right Honourable Lord Beaverbrook, 
P. C., introduced Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker who delivered the Convocation 
address. 

In October 1908, Chancellor C. C. 
Jones informed the University Senate 
of the Government’s intention to es- 
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THis Park 
IS DEDICATED IN MEMORY OF 
GIFFORD PINCHOT 

ForESTER, AUTHOR AND STATESMAN 

Twice GoveRNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES WAS HIS CAUSE; 

THE PRESERVATION OF HUMAN WELFARE HIS PURPOSE. 
IN RECOGNITION OF THAT MAN AND HIS WORK, 
THIS PLAQUE IS GRATEFULLY INSCRIBED AND PLACED HERE 
BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA Forestry ASSOCIATION 


Ocr. 11, 1958 








tablish a chair of forestry at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick, Dr. Robert 
B. Miller, a graduate of Wabash Col- 
lege (BS, 1896; MA, 1906) and Yale 
University (MF, 1908), was appointed 
the first professor of forestry. It is 
interesting to note that one of the 
main reasons for establishment of a 
forestry school at the University of 
New Brunswick was the need for men 
“trained in theoretical and practical 
knowledge to conserve our forest 
wealth.” 

During the past half-century, 738 
foresters have been graduated, of 
whom 700 are living. They are prac- 
ticing in every province in Canada 
and in the United States, England, 
Mexico, the British West Indies, and 
New Zealand. This fall undergraduate 
foresters in residence numbered 160, 
and graduate students in forestry, 6. 
Of the more than 700 graduates, 105 
studied for higher degrees in Cana- 
dian, American, and foreign univer- 
sities. 

J. Miles Gibson, dean of the Facul- 
ty of Forestry, has served in that po- 
sition since 1929. 


Dedication of Plaque at 
Gifford Pinchot State Park 


A bronze plaque set in a huge na- 
tive boulder was dedicated in memory 
of Gifford Pinchot at the newly ac- 
quired Gifford Pinchot State Park in 
York County, Pa., on October 11. 

The ceremony was attended by Gov- 
reorge M. Leader and several 
members of his cabinet and of the 
legislature. Maurice K. Goddard, sec- 
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retary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters, the agency that will ad- 
minister the park, paid tribute to Mr. 
Pinchot’s leadership and manifold con- 
tributions to the conservation of natu- 
ral resources. 

The plaque is the gift of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association of which 
Mr. Pinchot had long been a member. 
Lloyd E. Partain, president of the as- 
sociation, presented the plaque to the 
commonwealth. Governor Leader offi- 
cially accepted it. 

The Society of American Foresters, 
of which Mr. Pinchot had been the 
founder and first president, was repre- 
sented at the dedication by Henry 
Clepper. 


Woodward Heads South Dakota 
Game Department 


Harry R. Woodward was recently 
naued director of the South Dakota 
Department of Game, Fish and Parks. 
He had been acting director of the 
Department for the preceding six 
months. 


The Department has total responsi- | 
bility for all state activities and pro- | 


grams in the fields of fish and wildlife, 
state parks and recreation areas, farm 
forestry, and timber management. 

A native of South Dakota, Wood- 
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PENNSYLVANIA Governor Leader (kneel- 
ing), Lloyd Partain, and Maurice K. 
Goddard inspect plaque at dedication of 


Gifford Pinchot State Park. 
Photo Pa. Dept. Commerce 


ward joined the Department as a game 
technician in 1946. He served in that 
post for several months before trans- 
ferring to the Forestry and Parks Di- 
vision as assistant state forester. In 
May 1948, he became state forester, a 
post he held until April of 1957 when 
he became assistant director of the 
Department. 

Woodward received his degree in 
forestry in 1941 from Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. 

From 1941 until 1946 he served in 
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| the Army, much of his service time 
being spent in the South Pacific. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Prepares for Klamath Sale 


In preparation for the sale of forest 
units on the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion, Oregon, scheduled to begin early 
in 1959, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is developing new appraisal data re- 
quired by the amendments to the ter- 
mination act passed in August by Con- 
gress. 

The bureau is determining which 
| areas will be sold to satisfy the with- 
drawing members of the tribe and is 
setting up the trusteeship procedures 
for those Klamath Indians who wish 
to remain within the tribe. 

Sales offices are being established 
in Klamath Falls to handle sales to 
purchasers who will enter into sus- 
tained-yield contracts. Units not sold 
by April 1961 will be purchased by 
the federal government and will come 
under Forest administration. 
The maximum price the federal gov- 
ernment will pay is $90 million. 
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Dingell and Saylor Given 
National Conservation Awards 
for 1958 


Congressmen John D. Dingell of 
Michigan and John P. Saylor of Penn- 
sylvania have national 
awards for distinguished service to 
conservation during 1958 by the Izaak 
Walton League of America, National 
Parks Association, National Wildlife 
Federation, Sport Fishing Institute, 
Wilderness Society, and Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 

The presentations were made at a 
special dinner ceremony in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on October 21. Saylor and 
Dingell were cited for the leadership 
and direction given legislative 
posals for improving and strengthening 
programs for the management of the 
nation’s wildlife, water, park, and for- 
est resources. 
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Texas Forestry Association 
Elects Officers 


Clyde Thompson, superintendent of 
the Logging Department, Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex., was 
elected president of the Texas For- 
estry Association October 24 at a spe- 
cial meeting of the Board of Directors 
attending the 44th Annual Meeting of 
the Association. 

Other officers elected were 
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Angle, International Paper Co., Nacog- 
doches, first vice-president; and J. K. 
Herndon, Kirby Lumber Corp., Hous- 
ton, second vice-president. E. R. 
Wagoner, Lufkin, was re-appointed 
executive secretary. E. O. Siecke, Col- 
lege Station, is president emeritus. 

The principal speech of the day was 
delivered at a banauet by A. G. Hall, 
forest relations council, Washington, 
D.C. 
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C Z Corp. Closes 
Logging Railroad 


One of southwest Washington’s last 
logging railroads ceases operation this 
winter. Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
in September announced plans to shift 
from railroad to truck logging in their 
tree farm operations centered at 
Cathlamet. 

The 26-mile railroad now extending 
from the Columbia River at Cathlamet 
up the Alochoman Valley of Wahkia- 
kum County had its beginning three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

“No decrease in overall timber har- 
vests on Crown Zellerbach’s Southwest 
Washington tree farms will oceur,” 
states Logging Manager L. N. Rees. The 
company will continue to operate the 
booming grounds at Cathlamet and ex- 
pects to establish its southwest Wash- 
ington timber headquarters there early 
in 1959. A modern machine shop, 
equipped to handle company logging 
equipment from all parts of Wahkia- 
kum and Pacifie counties is now under 
construction near Cathlamet. 

After the railroad is closed down 
late this year, the track will be re- 
moved and much of the right-of-way 
converted to truck roads. 


Collet Becomes Vice President 
of Olin Mathieson 


M. H. Collet has been promoted to 
corporate vice president of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. and _ has 
taken over as general manager of the 
Forest Products Division at West 
Monroe, La. 


Southern Pulpwood Production 
in 1957 Cited 


The value of pulpwood produced in 
the South totaled $396,000,000 in 1957, 
according to the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

This value was based on a 12-state 
pulpwood production survey by the U. 
8. Forest Service Southern and South- 
eastern Experiment Stations in co- 





operation with SPCA. 

Georgia led the South with a total 
production of more than $77,000,000 
worth of pulpwood. Alabama followed 
with a crop valued at nearly $46,000,- 
000. In each of the following six states 
the value of the harvest exceeded $30,- 
000,000: Mississippi, Florida, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Virginia. 

More than 90 percent of the South’s 
counties shared in this income in the 
12-state region from Virginia to the 
forested area of Texas. Both Alabama 
and South Carolina reported produc- 
tion from 100 percent of their coun- 
ties, followed by Georgia and Missis- 
sippi reporting production in all but 
one county in 1957. 

The survey revealed that more than 
15 percent of the total pulpwood pro- 
duction was hardwood. It also showed 
a continued trend toward a more effi- 
cient utilization of trees harvested. An 
all-time high of 6 percent of the total 
production came from the use of saw- 
mill slabs and veneer cores. 

H. J. Malsberger, general manager 
of SPCA, said, “With signs of better 
business conditions ahead, it is ex- 
pected that the decline of 2.8 percent 
of pulpwood production in 1957 com- 
pared with 1956 will soon be reversed.” 
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Virginia Establishes 
Watershed Position 

Virginia State Forester George W. 
Dean has announced the appointment 
of C. J. Witter to the position of 
supervisor of watershed forestry. This 
is a new position and will be under 
the Division of Forest Management. 

Witter has been with the Division 
of Forestry since 1944. His former 
assignment was as chief of the Char- 
lottesville District Forest Management 
Division. “Witter will supervise the for- 
estry phase of new watershed projects 
which are being developed in many 
counties throughout the state under 
the provisions of Federal Public Law 
566,” said Dean. 

Witter’s former position is being 
filled by John Shavis, who had been 
Witter’s assistant in the Charlottes- 
ville district. 
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Three Move to Portland Office 


Transfer of Jack I. Groom and 
George W. Williams to staff positions 
in the Forest Service’s Pacific North- 
west Region office, Portland, Ore., has 
been announced by Regional Forester 
J. Herbert Stone. Changes became ef- 
fective in October. 

Groom works in the section of land 
classification and uses. He transferred 
to Portland from the Fremont Nation- 
al Forest where he was in charge of 
fire control activities. 

Williams, formerly a staff officer in 
the headquarters of the Gifford Pin- 
chot National Forest, is working in 
the section of lands and uses. 

Transfer of Donald J. Stoner to the 
regional division of Timber Manage- 
ment in the section of management 
plans and sale administration was an- 
nounced in November. Since 1951 
Stoner has been assigned to the Sno- 
qualmie National Forest. 

Stoner is a native of Pennsylvania 
and a forestry graduate of Penn State. 


Ohio Utilization Research 
Laboratory Dedicated 


A new wood utilization research 
laboratory was formally dedicated on 
October 13 at Wooster, Ohio. The 
facility is a part of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in which 
Oliver D. Diller heads the Department 
of Forestry. 


Dowden Named Technical 
Advisor for Forest Insect 
Biological Control 


Philip B. Dowden, U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice entomologist, has been appointed 
technical advisor for the federal forest 
insect biological control program in 
the Northeast. 

Mr. Dowden, who will continue to 
be stationed at the Northeastern For- 
est Experiment Station’s Forest Insect 
Laboratory at New Haven, Conn., will 
also advise the Washington Office of 
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the Forest Service on national matters 
of biological insect control and on 
programs that involve the importation 
of natural enemies of forest insects. 

The announcement of Mr. Dowden’s 
new position was made here by Dr. 
Ralph W. Marquis, director of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Mr. Dowden has for many years 
been leader of the biological-control 
project at the Forest Insect Labora- 
tory at New Haven. This summer and 
autumn he has been on a mission to 
Japan, where since April he collected 
predators of the balsam woolly aphid. 

A graduate of the Unversity of 
Massachusetts, he has worked for the 
Department of Agriculture since 1923 
in all phases of biological control of 
forest insects, both in this country 
and in Europe. 

Dr. Franklin B. Lewis, entomologist 
at the Laboratory, will be acting lead- 
er of the biological-control project. 
His research work will center on dis- 
eases of the gypsy moth. 

Dr. William E. Waters has been ap- 
pointed as leader of the Laboratory. 
Dr. Waters, who will head the Laho- 
ratory’s technical program and admin- 
istration, will continue to serve as 
project leader for forest insect detee- 
tion and appraisal surveys. 

Paul A. Godwin has been advanced 
to project leader of biology and ecol- 
ogy to replace Mr. Jaynes, who re- 
tired at the end of August. Current 
emphasis in this project is being given 
to research on the white-pine weevil, 
white pine cone beetle, and gypsy 
moth. 


Avery Appointed to 
Economics Research Post 


Thomas E. Avery of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station in New Or- 
leans has been appointed to the Divi- 
sion of Forest Economies Researrch in 
the Washington office of the Forest 
Service. He replaces Earl Rogers who 
took an assignment in Iran. In his 
new position, Avery will plan and con- 
duct research in techniques of making 
forest surveys with particular empha- 
sis on photogrammetry. 

While at the Southern Station 
Avery contributed many publications 
on photogrammetry and its applica- 
tion to forest mensuration. From 1951 
to 1955, Avery taught forestry at Ar- 
kansas A&M College. He was an in- 
dustrial forester in Georgia from 
1950-1951. 

He holds a doctor’s degree from 
the University of Minnesota. 
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Bever Directs Forest Lands 
Research at Oregon 

Dale N. Bever, associate director of 
forest lands research at the Oregon 
Forest Research Center, Corvallis, has 
been named acting director by the 
Forest Protection and Conservation 
Committee. He took over duties Octo- 
ber 1. He succeeds Dick W. Berry 
who resigned in September to devote 
full time to advanced academic studies. 

A forest lands research staff mem- 
ber for 12 years, Bever has been asso- 
ciate director since 1952. He received 
his bachelor’s degree from Oregon 
State College in 1942 and his master’s 
degree from the same institution in 
1954. 

Sever first joined the staff in 1946 
after serving 4 years in the 4th Ar- 
mored Division during World War II. 
In 1950 he was recalled to serve with 
the Combat Engineers in Korea and 
returned in 1952 to his duties as As- 
sociate Director. 


Southeastern Station Has 
Three New Staff Members 


In November Dr. Otis C. Maloy, Jr. 
joined the staff of the Lake City Re- 
search Center of the Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station. A plant 
pathologist, he is assigned to the Olus- 
tee Experimental Forest. 

Dr. Maloy was a teaching assistant 
at New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
where he received his Ph.D. in 1958. 

Gene D. Amman has been appointed 
to the staff of the Southeastern Forest 
Experiment Station in Asheville. As- 
signed to the division of entomology, 
he will concentrate on research phases 
of this division. He has worked as a 
forestry research aid in the Forest 
Insect and Disease Laboratory of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station in Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Samuel J. Rowan recently joined 
the Athens-Macon Research Center of 
the Southeastern Station as plant pa- 
thologist. Assigned to forest seed and 
and nursery research, Rowan is sta- 
tioned at the Georgia Forestry Center, 
near Macon. Previously, Rowan was 
assistant pathologist at the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. 


USFS, Idaho University 
Open Genetics Center 

The Northern Idaho Forest Genetics 
Center, a cooperative installation of 
the U. S. Forest Service and the Uni- 





versity of Idaho, opened September 
22 at 1221 S. Main St., Route 3, Mos- 
cow, Idaho. The new center is staffed 
and financed by the Forest Service, 
but is located on lands provided by 
the university. Cooperation extends 
to many phases of the work. 

The principal present job of the 
center will be expanding the project 
for breeding blister rust resistant 
white pine. Work in inheritance of 
growth rate and other timber qual- 
ities of rust resistant trees is pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. Some work 
with other conifers has begun and 
will be expanded in the future. 

R. T. Bingham is chief of the cen- 
ter. Staff will include three research 
foresters, one forestry aid, and one 
clerk-stenographer. 
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Paul Smith’s Adds 
Faculty Members 


The Forestry Department of Paul 
Smith’s College, Paul Smiths, N. Y. 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
three new members. 

John F. Backels, a native of Mar- 
quette, Mich., is teaching dendrology. 
He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1952 with the BSF and 
received his MF degree in 1953. In 
1958 he received a masters in business 
administration from the University of 
Washington. 

William M. LaBounty, a native of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., is teaching sur- 
veying. He graduated from St. Law- 
rence University with an AB (major 
in geology) degree in 1948 and took 
two years of graduate work at Oberlin 
College in Ohio. 

Edwin C. Woodward is_ teaching 
forest protection, introduction to for- 
estry and mathematics for pre-survey- 
ing students. His educational back- 
ground includes graduation from the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1932, from 
Paul Smith’s College Terminal For- 
estry Program in 1952 with an AAS, 
and from the University of New 
Hampshire in 1958 with an MSF de- 
gree in forest management. His mili- 
tary experience includes 22 years of 
active duty in the Navy, serving as a 
Commander of Escort Division 44 dur- 
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ing World War II, and retiring with 
the rank of Commander. 


Richard Campana to Maine 
Teaching Position 


Dr. Richard Campana, associate 
plant pathologist on the staff of the 
Illinois Natural History Survey, has 
been appointed head of the Depart- 
ment of Botany and Plant Pathology 
at the University of Maine. In addi- 
tion to serving as professor of botany 
and head of the Department of Bot- 
any and Plant Pathology in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, he will be head 
of the Department of Botany and 
Plant Pathology in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Dr. Campana received a BS in For- 
estry from the University of Idaho in 
1943. Following the war he was on the 
teaching staffs of Pennsylvania State 
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University and North Carolina State 
College. He received both master’s and 
doctorate degrees in forest pathology 
from Yale University. Recipient of a 
research fellowship during doctorate 
study at Yale, he was also assistant 
forest pathologist in the Division of 
Forest Pathology, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for three 
years. Serving as president of the TIli- 
nois Technical Foresters Association, 
vice president of the Midwestern Chap- 
ter of the National Shade Tree Con- 
ference, member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and chairman of the Nomen- 
clature and Standards Committee of 
the National Shade Tree Conference, 
he is senior author of “Guide for 
Community-wide Control of Dutch 
Elm Disease,” a brochure recently pub- 
lished by the Midwestern Chapter of 
the Conference. 


Richard Thornton Fisher 
Research Fellowships 
To Be Awarded 


Harvard University announces two 
Richard Thornton Fisher Research 
Fellowships designed to encourage re- 
search in silviculture, management, and 
forest production. These fellowships, 
available for the year 1959-1960, carry 
stipends of $2,200 each. They may be 
used toward the expenses of tuition, 
living, and incidental travel for a pe- 
riod of approximately 15 months. The 
fellowships will enable students to 
matriculate in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, and to 
satisfy residence requirements toward 
the degree of Master in Forest Science, 
or toward a doctor’s degree in biology 
or economics with reference to forest 
problems. Recipients of the fellow- 
ships may supplement the stipend by 
serving part time as research assistants 
at the Harvard Forest. Proceeds from 
this work could total approximately 
$800 for each. 

The fellowships are open to those 
who hold bachelor’s degrees from 
undergraduate schools of forestry or 
from colleges of liberal arts. Gradu- 
ates of the latter schools must have 
majored in biological science. 

Applications must be completed and 
filed with the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, 24 Quiney Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., by February 1, 1959. 
Further information, together with ap- 
plication blanks for admission and for 
the financial aid, may be obtained 
from the office of the Graduate School, 
or from the Director of the Harvard 
Forest, Petersham, Mass. 
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Forestry Employment 





S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously, the Society cannot assume re- 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pros- 
pective employee and employer to enter into 
negotiations. 





Positions Available 








NURSERYMAN WANTED: 


Assistant nursery superintendent. Beginning 
salary $4500 per annum. Educational back- 
ground required: degree in forestry, horti- 
culture or agronomy. Nursery experience de- 
sirable, but not essential. Nursery located in 
southeast Texas. If qualified and interested 
write Director, Texas Forest Service, College 
Station, Texas. 

















Forester I ($348.-$410.) and Forester 
II ($381.-$443.). Graduation from col- 
lege with major in forestry required; also 
2 years of forestry experience for Forester 
II. Write Mrs. Loretta Fukuds, Recruit- 
ing and Examining Supervisor, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Dept. of Civil Service, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 








Positions Wanted 








Position desired in research or product devel- 
opment with firm producing laminated struc- 
tures, plywood, or similar products. Holds 
B.S. in applied sciences and will complete 
work on a master’s degree in wood utilization 
in January. Has research experience in lami- 
nation. Prefers South or Southeast. 

Box J, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Forester, B.S., 1953. Age 33, married, two 
children, veteran. Six years successful experi- 
ence in all phases of forest management, land 
and timber acquisition, fire control, timber sales; 
some experience logging and sawmill manage- 
ment. Presently employed in industry but de- 
sire position with opportunity, preferably in 
Northeast or Lake States. 

Box K, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mills Building, 





Forester, B.S., 1955, M.F., 1957, age 25, mar- 
ried, Experienced in tropical forest management 
and general forest public relations. Desire em- 
ployment in field of public relations, education, 
or research. Prefer location on West Coast 
U. S. or abroad. Detailed summary of experi- 
ence and qualifications furnished upon request. 
Box L, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Timber manager, Fully experienced and quali- 
fied to manage and supervise a timber project 
from acquisition to manufacture. Forestry 
graduate. Prepared to accept foreign assign- 
ment. 

Box M, Journal of Forestry, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Mills Building, 





POSITION WANTED — Preferably in some 
form of forest management or wood procure 
ment program, possibly coupled with flying 
duties. Would consider entering other related 
fields. B Univ. of New Hampshire, 1942. 
13 years experience, including selective mark- 
ing and log grading, and assistant manage 
ment of 32,000 acres of northern hardwoods. 
Complete details and references on request to 
Box N, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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